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your indulgence. . ; Agreed; a 3.4. 
convinced \ we are, in tlie e 


On. 


"Mp have in view, namely,the Not: „ 
Az ESA : Fs. | ; : | | 
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lon of. genuine Chriſtianity ; j . 
feeling, as I do in common with all 
ſerious e the obligation due for 
your late ſpirited exertion inits cauſe; ; 
it would give me great ſatisfaction 
to think, that we were not leſs 
agreed in every idea that bears te- 
lation to that important ſubjeck. 
From ſome paſſages in your” late 
/ Publication, I corielude that -our 
opinions upon church matters m a ay 
be ſomewhar different. If,“ to 
make uſe of the words of * gt. Ber- 
- hard, „ ſhall offer to bring in any 
i ſtrange opinion, It is my in, 
But though 1 think the ordinance; 
mentioned by the hiſtorian to 
| | - have taken Place arti ong t 5 
lrlans, that he Wh0D w. 8 
| OL, any new kw among them to the 
3 „ prejudice of the old, Tould com 


Ws 


@at 


=" 5 : ge. g 


I with an halte abet 
into the aſſembly, and there 
either make good his project or 
die, not the moſt / judicious; _ 
"becauſe it threw: too great a ſtum- | 
bling block in the way of national 
Improvement; yet when forakillg 
of the church, not lefs than its doc- 
trine, I feel confirmed in opinion 
with the prophet; chat * the old 


way is the good 'way,”” 
The forming a correct notion of ; 


Py church, as a ſpiritual ſociety 
under the regular eftabliſhmentof its 
Divine Founder, I conſider to be a 
part of that knowledge which everx 
member of it ought to poſſeſs. At 
the ſame time I cannot help regard- 
ing it as a circumſtance moſt; to be 
lamented ; that, in conſequence. of 
. .the' prevailing ignorance upon this 
 kubje, the clergy of the preſent | 
(oi Ag ER. 


7 Ar, e u will thus far At leaſt give 
gotted prejudice: in the mind of any 


conſidered as 
„ nibil; but to Dans e 


4 erkenn object he worthy yo 


3 4 vii * 1 
5 ld be auge to lern- 


V ee in e 
Ware | this ee (and I truſt, 


me credit,) is not to create a bi- 


on, for the mete word, church, 


Hor e preteren 
that ra- 
tional ee to its conſt Litution, 
W is beſt eleulined to advance n 

oſe of its cſtablic iſt ament, 


ſectual — the ha 3 
a tiar op in the world. 2 


on this ö is hixe ak before 


you. In tracing me ſtep by; ſtep, ; 


+ A attention,) 


attention,) ſhould you find, Sir, that 


I have either miſunderſtood or ” | 


miſtated the meaning of any writer, 
upon whoſe authority I build; or 
that my great maſters have Ea 
into error; I have only to ſay, that 
| I am not yet too old to learn; and 
that there is no one from whom 1 
ſhould more readily receive infor- 
mation, than from yourſelf, —** 81 
© quid noviſti deli AY 


#UHPErtt: 2 
I have the honour to be, with 
all due e Me ld | 
; SIR, 


Tour moſt obedient Servant, . 


CHA DAUBENY-. | 


_— | Baru, 
October 25th, 1797. 
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| ny following Diſcourſes were <a 
nally deſigned | for private circulation 
in a x particular pariſh, Being Witten for 
chat purpoſe, their accommodation to the 
| exiſting ſtate of that pariſh conſtituted ol 
courſe the principal object in view. Should 
therefore ſome parts of the ſubje&t be more 
dilated, than may be thought neceſſary f for 
general information ; or ſome circumſtances 
noticed which might bave been omitted, the 
candid Reader will, it is hoped, make allow- 


| ance. for what on theſe accounts may be an 
unwelcome 


* 


* U 


A 1 0 10 | 


| unwelcome treſpaſs upon his time. Thu 
1 much it may be proper to ſay in behalf of 
the Diſcourſes before him. 1 
| 3 Fe To a 
As an excuſe, if 3 be neceſſary, 
for the alteration of my plan in giving them 
to the Public, I have to plead, that upon 
their reviſal for the preſs, they were Judged 
to convey ſome information applicable to 
the general circumſtances of Chriſtians in 
this country : and that new books, though 
containing nothing freſh upon the ſubjedts 
of which they treat, will be read; hüt 
old ones, more fraught with information, 
* lie uſeleſs on the ſhelf. ee ah 5th 
The Poſtſcripts ſubjoined to the Dif- 
courſes, muſt ſpeak for them(elves; ; becaufs 
they were written for the pu pole to which | 
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32 
43 of ; 2 n. 


11 42 . pen, x7 „ + "BITC Ex? 
en always in 
I 2 E 


\n pie; of "ſept in iment 
| mentous ſabjedts, ;conſti t 
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= hieb. the eg bene . 


lake ny (r it may be called bye 
ſoft a name) will, I We ttach ĩt⸗ 

ſelf to my character. F From the Reader 
who differs from me in opinion, 1 ba "or 2 
only, therefore,” NH & _— ndoup - 
Wh y e * n 


eee 1 en nood 


pg" write u pon ecclehufticat/ fits es 
without cenſure, i is what no authsr muſt 
expect, © The chief ſource, therefore, flew 
wh ich his "farisfaQtion- muſt be de rived, 
Will be the ſincerity of bis intention, $04 7b 
1 in a any degree | c Hondur- of "Goa 
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| y f poſervog the "onity of his 10 og! is 
object which every miniſter of that 
Garch ou Ent to have at heaft. With 
mis view I have Placed myſelf at the'doot 
EE of the temple v with my torch ; in the full 
co! confidence, that whoever ſhall be induc ed 
to enter in, will abide chere for ever, 1 85 
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fy But ihoigh 1 4 im too well acquainted 5 
1 Vit mankind ts expect that, after what 
has been heret ofore written on the ſubjett 
of church tomniunion, any thing now "id 

. upon it will produce e effect on thoſe” R 
: - whoſe minds judgment in "this matter hai 
| been already paſſed; yet, if I may prove 
the. inſtrument of confirming one wayering 

"Sh member of the church in à rational at- 
| tachment | to it, 1 ſhall not think my time 
to have been wholly thrown away. Should 
it, however, be. the will of that Diving 
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Maſter, in whoſe ſervice 1 feel myſelf en- 
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JE" ns 
there is one conſolation remaining, which _. 
II fhall ſtill enjoy in common with all thoſe 
of my brethren, who have exet 5 
ſelves in a fimilar cauſe ; that fo far at leaſt Þ 


as this ſubje& is concerned. , 
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1 Y ' the as a ak for his g ment - 
in religious matters; being ſatisfied that 
no L ee however general, can make 
t right which' the word of God has de. „„ 
N to be wrong.” Cuſtom may inn 
deed reconeile us to aby thing. . 
cuſtom is not the law of the wiſe mann 
becauſe, being at times no leſs an advocats 
for error than for truch, it can furniſh no 
| reaſonable ſatisfaction to the party governed 
Nevertheleſs error and truth are two things 
eſſentially different from each other; and it 
will always conſtitute che. beſt employment 

of the reaſoning facul 5e proj | 
ne: between 
To enable, the-thinking mal 
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opinions on this ſubje& have changed with 


= 


To Ow which cauſe 


2 INTRODUCTORY 


the various deluſions upon the ſubject of 
Religion, which have at different periods 


prevailed in the world ; his appeal muſt be 
made to the ſtandard of Judgment ſet up in 


the word of God. 


Time was, when Schifſm, or the fin of 
dividing the Church by a ſeparation from it, 
was conſidered to be a ſin of the moſt. 
heinous nature. It cannot be, becauſe. 


ho te that this netute of this Bb io-alfh 


tinues to be what it originally was, a ſociety 
of Chriſt's forming, a wilful ſeparation from 
it muſt be at all times equally ſinful; it 


being not leſs an oppoſition to a diyine inſti- 


tution in one age of the Church than in 


this ſubject in the firſt days of Chriſtianity, 
moſt apply to it with the ſame force and 

propriety in the times in which we live. | 
Upon the authority of an inſpired apoſtle 


; we are informed, that thoſe who © cauſe 


« diviſions in the Church” are to be avoid= - 
as perſons © who ſerve not the Lord 

« Jeſus.” Now I beſeech you, brethren, 

diviſions and 


offences 


| which ye 


= Move bega, nf 40 cede UN, 
* that are ſuch, ſerve not our Lord Jefus,” 


Rom. Xvi. 13.—lf they ſerve not the Lord 


Jeſus, it requires no great fagacity to de- 
termine whom they ſerve ; for there are 
but two maſters in this caſe that can be 


farved; either thut divine Maftet, who it 
love to man, ſet up his kingdom in oppoſi= 


tion to the prince of this world, that hge 


might thereby more effectually countera&t 
his evil work; of that Evilworker kimſelf, 


| whoſe conſtant employment it is; fo far as 
in him lies, to vide and deſtroy tht Figs 


dom. 

Now no grace aivantage cat be given 
to the common enemy in any cauſe, than by 
a diviſion among the parties profeſſedly en- 
gaged in its ſupport, A conſideration 
which accounts fot that ſtreſs, ſo repeatedly 


hid in the Apoſtolic writings, upon the 
preſervation of union and harmony among 


Chriſtians; as eſſential to the well-being 


of the Church, conſidered as a ſociety 
formed by God]; for the purpoſe of carrying 


ne effect a regular defign, for the benefit | 
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INTRODUCTORY 


It having pleaſed divine Providence to 
place me in a fituation, which has given 
me an opportunity of ſeeing ſome of thoſe 


many evils conſequent upon a deviation from 


God's plan in the eſtabliſhment of his 


Church upon earth; I ſhould do leſs than 


my duty, did I not take occaſion to ſpeak 
plainly to you on this ſubject ; truſting that 
what, from a motive of. pure charity to 


all, may be. ſaid upon it, will be received 


charitably by all; without, if it be poſſible, 5 
any mixture of that prejudice, which is able 
in a manner to convert truth into error, 


when the mind of the party, to whom it is 


addreſſed, feels indiſpoſed to receive it. | 
The object in view; on this were is 


twofold z to qualify, in the firſt place, the 


members of the Church to give a reaſon for 

their communion with it; and;-thereby - 
prevent their being carried about from one 
place of public worſhip to another; upon 
the miſtaken idea that it is a matter of in- 
difference where the word of God is preach- 


ed, or by whom; and in the ſecond. place, to 


open the eyes of thoſe, , who, with mk 


the beſt intention, may, through ignorance, 


have * fre om the 1 and who, 
2 18 We: were 


1 


N 


1 


DISCOURSE; : „ 


were they better informed, might not ſeruiple! 5 
to prefer its ſober and edifying worſhipy to 

that in which they are at preſent engaged. Out 
He muſt be little acquainted with the 
world who does not know, that religious 
prejudices leave the moſt powerful im 
preſſion upon the human mind; and that 

till theſe are removed, it is impoſſible to 
form a fair judgment upon any ſubjoct of 
this nature. Thoſe who have taken their _ 
religion upon truſt,” or have received it as 
a ſort of hereditary poſſeſſion from their 
forefathers, ſeldom ' give themſelves the 
trouble to form any judgment upon it. 
Whilſt others, who in the choice of their 
religion, conſult the gratification of paſſion, 
intereſt, or the promotion of ſome particular 
object; are, for the moſt part, not in a 
condition to bring this matter to à fair diſ- 
cuſſion. The only hope of ſucceſs therefore 
in this caſe muſt be, from an appeal to the 
honeſt and well- diſpoſed; thoſe who ſeek 1 
the truth in ſincerity, and are reſolved a 5 
follow wherever it may lead. | 

Such are doubtleſs to be Sund in It 
congregations of Chriſtian people; ſome of 

_— in conſequence only of their never 

„ havin g 
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6 INTRODUCTORY 


having had the truth properly laid before 

them, have taken up with erroneous 1 
nions 3 which from prejudice of education 
or incapacity, they are prevented ben 
bringing to the teſt of reaſon and ſeripture. 
Deriving their natural growth in error from 
their parent ſtock, they have by years ac- 
quired an habitual attachment to it; at the 
ſame time that the carneſt zeal even of thoſe 
who might be qualified for the purpoſe, 


from which it has been derived. Such 
men may be conſidered as not far from the 
kingdom of God : and it muſt be the earneſt 
with of every miniſter of that kingdom, to 
bring them into it. +. Could theſe men be 
but once brought acquainted with the na- 
ture of Chriſt's church, they would never 
ſeparate from its communion ; becauſe they 
would be convinced that the plan upon 
which Chriſt has eſtabliſhed his church 
upon earth, muſt be conformed to by all 
who expect to ee te ye e 
to it. | 
Upon Adokini int: the writings bf the 
apoſtles, we find frequent mention made of 
the ay of the Chriſtian church, as me- 


1 ſary 
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; , bat 
: Chriſt le with his followers; and a 
and carneſt cautions. againſt thoſe diviſions, 
by which it muſt be unavoidably diſturbed. 
ſtiled the Prince of peace; becauſe he is not 


only the maker of peace between God and 


e , _ _ the under of a religion cal- 
earth. The mark or - diſtinQion therefore 


F by e 8 — of this religion "T4 


moiy eee 1 
the ſame mind and in the ſume doctrine: 


the earlieſt ſtage of their connection; before 
the prince of this world, that deſtroyer of 
peace, had ſown his ſeeds of diviſion among 
ä them; when, as we read, the multitude 
« of. them that believed were of one Near 
* and of one ſoul” Acts iv. 332. 
As the time of our Saviour's: departure 
| fronds the world drew near, the future efta- 
bliſhment of his -chutch appears to have | 
conſtituted the moſt intereſting ſubject of 
is thoughts. That moſt earneſt and 
_ ** addreſſed to his Father almoſt 
| | „„ ee 


agreeably to the deſeription given of them in 


diniaiedinrely, bee his fafferings Sargly 
marks out to us his dying wiſh uponi at: 
where, after having firſt prayed ſor thoſe 


particular diſciples,” to whoſe immediate 


care and direction he thought fit to commit 
his church; that they might be duly fanc- 


tified for the great work of their miniſtry, | 
he thus proceeds: Neither pray 1 for 


«. theſe alone, but for them alſo which ſhall 
believe on me through their word; that 


A they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 


me, and Lin thee, that they alſo may be 


one in us; that the world may believe that 


thou haſt ſent me. John xvii. 20, 21. 
Unity therefore was deſigned to be an 


eſſential charaQteriſtic of the church of 
Chriſt; che members of which, were to be 
conſidered; as conſtituting one body, anima- 


ted by one ſpirit, imparted to them by their 
regular communication with one head, 


Jeſus Chriſt.” Agreeably to which idea, the 


apoſtle; addreſſes himſelf to his Epheſian 
converts: /* beſeech you (ſays he) that 
you walk worthy of the vocation where - 
1 with ye are called; with all lowlineſs and 
9 meekneſs, with . ede forbearing 
* anothyi * 7 in love 7 ; endeavouring „t 
"ll; + ere 1 * kee p 
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* keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond 
« of peace. —As a reaſon for their ſo 
doing, the apoſtle proceeds to remind them 
that en is one body; and one ſpitit; 
ane hope of their calling; one Lord, ane 
4 e one baptiſm, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, 
10 *and 1 in all.” Epheſians iv. 1. K. 
We have here a picture of the Chri dun 
ch in its perfect ſtate; in which, in 
conformity to Chriſt's inſtitution, it ought 1 
at all times to be found: a ſotiety joined N 
together by the bond of charity, in the pro- 
feſſion of the ſame faith; into which the 
members of it are admitted by one and the 
fame baptiſm; in- conſequence: of which 
they become partakers of that ſpirit, which is 
derived to them from their union with one 
head Jeſus Chriſt; and are ſupported by 
the lively hope, that Where that head of 
the body is, there, in the Fuloeſd 45 time, 
ſhall the members of it be alſo. 1 2 
- If the church, as it is now circuniſtanced 
in the world; bears little reſemblance to this 
primitive pattern, it muſt be in a 
of men eithef having formed miſtaken no- 
en lr 8 to the nature Ber it, or 
_ deviated 


0 INTRODUCTOR: 2 


deviated from the plan upon which it War 
originally eſtabliſhed. In either caſe, they 
are deceiving themſelves. For as the church 
is but one, and the promiſes of God are made 
only to that church ; man's covenanted title 
to thoſe; promiſes; muſt depend upon his 
being a member of it; upon the ſame prin» * 
ciple that thoſe: perſons only, who have 
been admitted members of a orgs can wp „ 
claim to the privileges of it. 
Hence it becomes a matter 5 aa 
| with every man, to be ſatisfied whether he 
really is in the church of Chriſt, or not; 
for, be it remembered, the ſincerity. of his 
profeſſion, will not ſupply the deficiency 
of thoſe privileges. and bleſſings, of which * 
he is not in a ſituation to partake. oh e 
The Lord, we read, Acts ii. 47. at the 
firſt opening of the apoſtolic commiſſion, 
added daily to the church ſuch as ſhould 
6 be ſaved. From whence we underſtand, 
that admiſſion into the church is no indif- 
ferent thing, but a privilege of an impor- 
tant kind. Let men reaſon therefore as 
they pleaſe upon this ſub ject, the counſel of 
God till ſtandeth ſure. © Many, fays Sow, 
lomon, “ are the devices of a man's heart ; 
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& neverthulaſs_the counſel; of the Lord, that 
« ſhall ſtand.” Prov. xix. 21. Accords; 
ing to the general tenor of ſcripture, from 
which alone any concluſion can be drawn 
in this matter, it appears, that the only ap- 
pointed road to Heaven lies through the 
church of Chriſt upon earth. For the 
church is the ſpouſe of Chriſt, whoſe of-- 
fice it is to bring forth children unto God. 
And it is from the arms of this ſpiritual, 
mother, that all the legitimate children af; EY 
the father are received. Ha 
Was this well e it might. he 
| ſuppoſed, that where an event of ſuch im- 
portance is at ſtake, no wiſe man would, 
venture to make experiments. +! 
To enable you to form ſome ned 
judgment upon this matter, it is my deſign 
to lay before you ſome plain thoughts on 
the following important heads; I ſt. On the 
nature, deſign, and conſtitution of the Chriſ- 
tian church; adly. On the fin of Schiſm, or 
a wilful ſeparation from it; zdly. On the 


reaſons commonly advaneed to juſtify. that 
ſeparation; and gthly, On the advantages 
attendant upon a conſcientious communion 
with the church; together with the diſad- 
vantages 
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= _ conſequent upon a ſeparation from 
= it. In diſcourſing upon theſe ſubjects, the 
F ject is, to enter into them, ſo far only as 
=: may be deemed ſufficient for the informa- 
Ez | tion of the parties to "whom they” are im- c 
1 meately addreſſedl - 
1 n eee lips of the prieſt” (we are | 191d) 
_ ſhould retain knowledge, and they ſhould 
4 ſcek the law at his mouth; for he is the 
6 8 of the Lord of Hoſts.— Mal. 
ii. 7. Every Chriſtian therefore, before he 
ſoparates 188 the church, inſtead of being 
governed by his own imagination, or that 
of ſome fellow Chriſtian not better informed 
perhaps than himſelf upon the ſubject; 
ſhould give himſelf an opportunity of know - 
ing from the perſon, whoſe office it is to 
inform him, whether the reaſons advanced 
| ſor his quitting the communion of the 
BH church are ſtronger than thoſe which are 
do be produced for his continuing in it. 
Whoever determines upon a ſeparation 
from the church, without having made this 
previous enquiry, cannot be ſaid to do juſ- 
tice, _ to himfelf's 'or to bis miniſter, 50 
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the CirBISTIAN Cnvacn, confidered as 
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Borer we can be qualified to Pane 


mine what is wrong, we muſt have 


acquired ſome juſt and eſtabliſhed notion 
with reſpect to what is right. An acquaint- 


ance therefore with the nature, deſign, and 
conſtitution of the Cbriſtian church, becomes 


a neceſſary preparative to ou forming a 


proper judgment upon the ſubſequent er Th 


of our ſubject. 
| To trace the church through its PRE 


progreſſive ſtages; from its original eſta- 5 
bliſhment in paradiſe, where the good news 


-t 


of a Saviour was firſt delivered to fallen | 2 


man, through its infant condition; and days, i 
5 of ede in the ark, when it was con- 


fined 


* - pr8covnsn'n. 


fined to one fingle family; to its ſubſequent 
enlargement in the deſcendants of Abraham 
1 its wandering ſtate in the wilderneſs; and its 
| 1 more compleat ſettlement in the land of Ca- 
= naan; down to that fulneſs of time when our 
= Saviour came in the fleſh to viſit it; would 
=_ lead into too wide a field. It is our happi- 
it neſs, and to that part of the ſubje& our 
14 preſent attention is confined, that we live in 
that ſtage of the church, which may be con- 
ſidered, as the completion of every former 
diſpenſation. Jeſus Chriſt, the head of the 
church, by purging it from the corruptions 1 4 
which it had contracted, and reſtoring i „ 
worſhip to that ſpiritual ſtandard in which 
its perfection conſiſts ; has, as it were, put 
his finiſhing hand to the eſtabliſhment of it, 
upon the plan beſt calculated to ours the 
purpoſe he had in vie,. 
I.k1 is a matter therefore of importance, 
that we ſhould be particular in our obſerva- 
tions upon this point; becauſe a deviation 
from Chriſt's plan, by an attempt to alter 
the conſtitution of his church, may make 
it a very different thing from what it was 
_ defigned to be; and though in this caſe, a 
man LY 5 himſelf, by calling the 
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| ejeature of his own imagination the church, 
of Chyiſt;/i certainly does not follow that 
_ it is (63 and it may be the moſt dangerous 
| piece of ſeif-impoſition to-callit %.. 
To underſtand the nature and deſign of 
the Chriſtian church, we muſt conſider the 
world at large as lying in wickedneſs ; and 
conſequently in a ſtate of condemnation be- 
| fore God. Out of this wicked ſociety, of 
which all men are by nature born members, 
God has been pleaſed to call men into an- 
other ſociety, very different from it; the 
ject of which is to miniſter to their ſalva- 
tion, by ſo purifying them from the corrup- 
tions of a fallen world, that they may not be 
condemned with it. This ſociety,” ſome- 
times called the church of Chriſt; becauſe 
Chriſt purchaſed it with his blood; ſometimes 
his kingdom, becauſe he is the king and go- 
vernor of it; was ſet up in oppoſition to that 5 
kingdom of this world, which has Satan for 
its prince. Into this ſociety, or kingdom, 


perſons are admitted by baptiſm ; which is 


| the ſeal. conveying to them an aſſurance of 
1 their future inheritance: by the regular ap- 
plication of which, they are ſanctified or 
world, as the 
| _ peculur 
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peculiar property of the holy ſpirit. Hays - 
Ing then, in conſequence of their being born 
anew. of the holy ſpirit in baptiſm, profeſ- 
Mdly withdrawn themſelves from the ſervice 
of the prince of this world, and entered into 
that of the living God; they become en- 
titled to thole privileges, which the King, 
into whole ſervice. they are entered, has 
| purchaſed for his ſubjects, 5 
Whilſt therefore thoſe who, in theie, na- 
tural condition, are ſtrangers from the 
covenant of promiſe; living without hope 
and without God in the world; thoſe 
who have been tranſlated from the world 
into the church; may thereby be conſidered ' 
as delivered from the powers of darkneſs, 
and become heir with Chriſt of an eternal 
The . to which the Rb. of 795 
the Church are entitled, namely, pardon of 
fin, and eternal life, having been purchaſed by 
Jeſus Chriſt; the church muſt of neceſſity be 
aſociety of bis forming. For no man can take 
upon himſelf to form a church; in other 
words, to call men of the world, and by in- 
corporating them into a certain ſociety, 
key 4 to Inveſt them. with goſpel. ri- 
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- net 


man can enſure wo the members 
of his own framing, thoſe privi 
he has it not in his power to 


done in the name, and by commiſſion f 
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zs a ſociety ; as ſuch it muſt be poſſeſſed of 


N 


diſciples/ that they ſhould 


power neceſſary to its own preſervation. 
It muſt have its rules and orders; and con- 
ſequently its governors, to carry thoſe rules 
and orders into effect. Without ſuch a 
proviſion for order and ane no wee 
REP ein ſubſiſt. [ 
That ſuch a power was left with the 
"Src by its divine Founder, is to be proved 
from the commiſſion, by which the governors 
of it received authority to admit members 


into the church, and to exclude them from 


it, according to the qualification or diſquali- 
fication of the reſpective parties. And that 
this power com prehended under it every 


exertion of authority neceſſary to the regu- 


management, we conclude: (to avoid multi- 


plying proof upon a ſubject that ſpeaks 


for itſelf,) from St. Paul's s charge t his 
es that had the rule aver them, and ſubmit 
« themſelves;” from the conſideration, that 
their ſpiritual governors watehetl: 2 
& their fouls, Hab. xiii. 17. 15 +41) 
Moreover, as there are differences'of dd- 5 
ſtrations, and en of operations 

4 to 


15 


„ 


bisch m t 


ty be performed i in the church, there muſt 
be perſons regularly appointed to the dif- 
charge of the ſeveral offices, neceſſary ta 
the well-being of the ſociety to which they 
belong. Buta regular appointment of offices, - 
pre- ſuppoſes a power lodged ſome where, 
tio determine upon the qualification of the 
undertaking parties; for if individuals are 
lleſt to ſettle this matter for themſelves, 
the ſociety will not only be worſe ſerved 
for the time being; (the moſt ſelf· ſufficient 
men being, generally ſpeaking, the leaſt 
qualified to diſcharge the office they un- 
dertake); but, what is a ſtill further conſi- 
deration, the diſorder conſequent upon an 
indiſcriminate exerciſe of public functions, 
muſt ultimately terminate in the diſſolution 
of that ſociety, —_ ſuch Wen owe 
vails. 
But the chünch ba a ban of which 
Chriſt is the head, from alone all 
the benefits belonging to it are derived; 
the appointment of the governors, together 
with the rules and orders by which this 
Jociety is to be managed and directed, muſt 
driginate with, and receive its ſanction 
n him. For man, merely as man, can 
C2 claim 
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4 ing them to obſerve 3957 things whatſoever 


claim no rule over his fellow - creatures 
Government, therefore, whether in chureh 


or ſtate, muſt look to that ſupreme Diſ- 


poſer, from whom all power is derived; by 
whoſe authority alone the validity of ita 
exertions can be eſtabliſhed. The reaſon 


; of the thing, in this caſe, we ſhall find upon 
—— 2am Ts conficmed by the eee 


facts. 
When our Saviour, after his rennen 
proceeded. to the regular eſtabliſhment of 


his church upon earth, he appointed the 


eleven principal diſciples, or Apoſtles ' as 
they are called by way of diſtinction, to 
meet him in a mountain in Galilee, for the 
purpoſe of delivering his commiſſion and 
directions to them on that ſubject. Then 
* the eleven diſciples (we read) went away 
* into Galilee, into a mountain, where Jeſus 


had appointed them. And Jeſus came, 


* and ſpake unto them, ſaying, All power | 


% is given unto me in heaven and in 


make diſciples in) all nations, baptizing 


«them in the name of the Father , and of 


the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ; teach- 


« I have 


. DISCOURSE n. 2 


. 1 have commanded you: and lo! I am 

_ « with you alway, even unto the enger the 
« world.” Matth. xxviii. 18. 
- Tt is to be obſerved, that our Size 
diſtiples at this time exceeded the number 
of five hundred. After his reſurrection, St. 
Pzul tell us, that he was ſeen of above 
ce five hundred brethren at once. But our 
Saviour did not deliver the commiſſion for 
adminiſtering the ſacraments of his church to 
his diſciples at large, but only to his eleven 


Apoſtles ; and to them not by accident, but, 


it ſhould ſeem, by expre/# deſign; and in 
| ee nce of a particular appointment to 
meet him for that purpoſe, 

Now the granting a commiſſion mani- 


 feſtly implies, that none but thoſe to whom 


it has been delivered, have authority to at 
In that buſineſs, for which the commiſſion 
has been granted. Was it otherwiſe, the 
commiſſion would be an uſeleſs form, Chriſt, 
therefore, by making choice only of eleven 
out of the whole number of his diſciples, 
intended, it is preſumed, that the buſineſs 
which he authorized them to do, ſhould 
not de performed by every one, that might 
5 Cc 55 . 
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church. As my Father has ſent me,” 


cording to the common import of which 


ſame power and authority that my Father 
ſent me into the world, to conſtitute and 


dothers, for the purpoſe of carrying on, and 


think proper to take upon him to execyts 


It is to be Tombs Catheter: that ho 
tenor of the commiſſion delivered to the 
Apoſtles ſeems purpoſely calculated to pro- 
vide againſt, and thereby to render unne- 
ceſſary, all /e//-conflituted authority in the 


ſaid Chriſt, · ſo ſend I you: &. Ac- 


words, as well as the received ſenſe of them 
in the catholic church, our Saviour is to be . 
underſtood, as if he had ſaid; “with the 


govern my church, I ſend you and your 
ſucceſſors, for the further advancement of 

the ſame divine purpoſe ; and lo | my Spi- 
rit ſhall accompany the regular adminiſtra» 
tion of the office to the end of the world, 
As therefore, in conſequence of the miſſion 
which I have received from my Father I 
ſend you, ſo, by virtue of the miſſion re- 
ceived from me, you have authority to ſend 


ent the Flap which I have ſet on 


51000167 W 4 


foot in the world, by a regular adminiſtta- 
tion of the affairs IN men 2 
end of time.” 

But, it may be ſaid 5 although hd com- 
miſſion, delivered to the Apoſtles, ſtamps 
diſtinction upon their characters, and evi- 
dently inveſts them with a particular office 
and authority; yet it does not furniſh ſuf- 
ficient light, by- which to- determine the 
preciſe conſtitution of the Chriſtian church. 
It certainly does not; and was there no 
other light vouchſafed to us on this ſub- 
je, we ſhould not ſpeak ſo decidedly upon 
it, as we now feel ourſelves authorizes to 
3 perhaps, more eee may be 
expected in this caſe, than the Bible was 
deſigned to furniſh. Divine revelation, it 
is to be obſerved, was not meant to gratify 
the curioſity, but to furniſh information 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the faith, and govern 
the practice of the Chriſtian profeſſor. It 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that in the ſhort hiſ-- 
tory given by the Apoſtles, one thouſandth 
part of the doctrine, or inſtruction, delivered' 
by our Saviour to his diſciples, could be re- 
corded. St. John makes uſs ef a ſtrong 


C4 expreſſion, 
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and circumſtantial judgment, with reſpect 
to any particular tranſaction recorded. 


expreſſion, Where ho ſays; hat ! *. alt | 
« things which Jeſus did ſhould be written, 

& every one, the world itſelf could not con- 
*«« tain the books that ſhould be written; 


biſtories written by the Apoſtles furniſh 


but a very ſhort abſtract of our Saviour's 


life and converſation ; by no means ſuffici- 
ent to qualify the reader to form'a minute 


Upon the ſubject before. us, for inſtance, 


we have no information but what is derived 


from the mere recital of the fact; that our 
Saviour did, after his reſurrection, deliver 
a commiſſion to his eleven diſciples, rela- 


tive to the government of his church. 
The manner in which this commiſſion was 


to be carried into effect, is to be aſcertained 
by the ſubſequent practice of the Apoſtles z 


which doubtleſs conformed to the direction 


they had received from their divine Maſter. 
For it is not to be ſuppoſed that our Sa- 


viour would fail to accompany the delivery 


of ſo important a commiſſion, with all the 

information neceſſary for the parties en- 

truſted . . it ſhould ſega, ar - 
if | 


* 


1 Acts i. 3. If the Apoſtles have not re- 


if this was . . principal objetts hs 
Saviour had in view, in remaining ſo i 
upon earth after bis teſurrection z ſince 
we are expreſily told, that he em- 


ployed that time, in ſpeaking of the 
things © pertaining to the kingdom of Gad. 


corded the directions which accompanied 
the delivery of their commiſſion, we are 
not from thence warranted to conclude that 
no directions were given; but, that they 
were judged unneceſſary to be patticula- 
rized; for this reaſon, it may be, becauſe 
the government of the Chriſtian church 
was to correſpond with that of the Jewiſh. _ 
For the Jewiſh and Chriſtian church are 
to be conſidered, not ſo much different 
_ eſtabliſhments ; as two editions, if we may 
ſo ſay, of the fame church of God; the 
former conſtituting as it were the ground 
plan, upon which he latter * been 
built. 
Indeed, as the ceconomy of man's au- 
tion forms one compleat whole, it is but 
to be expected that there ſhould be an uni- 
1 its ſeveral parts; although the 
4 modern 
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| modern Chriſtia n, by confining his atten« 
tion to one, particular part of the divine 


by the expreſs appointment of thoſe who 
with regularity and order; who in his own 


to be done away; ſhould leave the affairs 


| e condition. _ 


ſion, will be admitted as authority ſufficient 


are told, did not enter upon the diſcharge 


diſpenſation, is thereby unqualified to trace 

_ reſemblance between them. 
If God then thought proper, Himſelf t. to 

8 0 the ſervice of the Jewiſh church, 


were to bear office in it; it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that he would adopt a ſimilar 
plan in the Chriſtian church, Nor is it to 

be imagined, that he who did all things 


perſon paid a delicate regard to the ordi= 
nances of the old diſpenſation, which were 


of his new church only in an egal and | 


The hiſtory of the Chriſtian its 
proves, that he has not done ſo ; it being 
taken for granted, that the practice of the 
Apoſtles, in the execution of their commiſ- 


to eſtabliſh this fact. The Apoſtles, we 


of their commiſſion, till they had received 
the Promiſe of the F ather 3 in the gift of the 
"Bk YE 


0 
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Holy Ghoſt. < They were commanded to 
1 tarry in Jeruſalem till they were indued 
with power from on high.” — Luke 
xxiv. 49, What form of government, 
therefore, the Apoſtles agreed to eſtabliſh 
in the church, if not expreſsly communi- 


cated to them by Chriſt in perſon, muſt be 
conſidered as eſtabliſhed under the di irec= | 


tion of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus, apoſtolical practice, with reſpe&t l 
to the government of the church, well aſ- 
certained, muſt in this matter be equiva= 
| lent to apoſtolical precept with reſpe& to 
the doctrine of it; becauſe the Holy Spirit, 
by whom the Apoſtles were directed, and 
whoſe office it was to teach them all things 
neceſſary to the well-being of the Chriſtian 
church, would not lead them into error in 
one caſe, more than in the other, 
What that form of government was, we 
ſhall be at no loſs to determine, if we are 
diſpoſed to enquire fairly into the ſubje&. 


Indeed, the conſtitution of the Chriſtian 


Church, as eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles, may 
be conſidered to be ſufficiently notorious, 


from their writings, to render Rn 5 


1 proof on the ſubject . 


; 7 a 
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But did the concluſion upon this matter 
ſtand upon leſs firm ground than it really 
does, or was the language of Scripture in this 
eaſe leſs clear than it is, the practice of the 
primitive church furniſhes ſuch a comment 
upon it, as muſt, we ſhould think, deter- 
mine the judgment of every unprejudiced 
It is a known axiom, that every law is 
| beſt explained by the ſubſequent practice. 
Let this maxim be applied in the preſent 
We are then as well aſſured as we can 
be of any hiſtorical fa& whatever, that 
Timothy, Titus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Cle- 
mens Romanus, and others, the immediate 
diſciples of the Apoſtles, did exerciſe the 
epiſcopal office, for ſubſtance the ſame a6 
it is now exerciſed in that branch of the 
Chriſtian church eſtabliſhed in this country. 
From which circumſtance, we feel our- 
felves warranted in concluding, that fuch 
was the government originally ſettled in the 
church; becauſe it is not to- be ſuppoſed, 
that thoſe who lived with the Apoſtles, who 
exerciſed the office they had received in 
tis church by- virtue of * nn 


and 


7 
9 


F 


tendance, could deviate from the plan aid 
down. by the Apoſtles, whom they conſi- 
dered as acting under the immediate di- 


| reQion of the Holy Spirit. For if it 


can be ſuppoſed, 'that the immediate diſci- 
ples of the Apoſtles did not know the minds 
of their teachers, or that their practice 
was not ſtrictly conformable to it, we may 
fuppoſe any thing; and there is no ground | 
left, upon which any condlufive 99/90 
on this ſubject can be built. 
But ® what need we,” 44 Juifihbea 
writer, who had paid particular attention 
to this ſubject, and holy writings have 
been frequently referred to as a ſtandard of 
judgment in church matters; © what need 
« we,” ſaid he, *to ſeck for proofs, that 
A the Apoſtles, who began their order of re⸗ 
*« giment by biſhops, did it not but by di- 
« vine inſtinct; when, without ſuch” direc- 
tion, things of far leſs weight and mo- 
ment they attempted not? Paul and Bar- 
* nabas did not open their mouths' unto 


A the Gentiles, till the Spirit had aid, * fe- 


« parate me Paul and Barnabas for the 
work whereunto I have ſent them. 
| * The 
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The eunuch, by Philip, was neither bap⸗ 
«-tized nor inſtructed, before the angel of 
« God was ſent to give him notice, that ſo it 
« pleaſed the Moſt High. InAfia, Paul and 
« the reſt were ſilent, becauſe the Spirit for- 
« bad them to ſpeak. When they intended 
« to have ſeen. Bythinia, they ſtayed their 
journey, the Spirit not giving them leave 
* to go. Before Timothy was employed in 
« thoſe epiſcopal affairs of the church, about 
« which the Apoſtle Paul uſed him, the Holy 
« Ghoſt gave ſpecial charge for his ordina« 
tion; and prophetical intelligence, more 
« than once, what ſucceſs the ſame would 
« have. And ſhall we think, that James was 
«© made biſhop of Jeruſalem, Evodius biſhop 
of the church of, Antioch, the angels in 
« the churches of Aſia biſhops that biſhops: . 
« every where were appointed to take away 
e factious contentions and ſchiſms, withoyt 
« ſome like divine inſtigation and direction 
« of the Holy Ghoſt > Wherefore: let us not 
« fear to be herein bold and peremptoryz 
« that if any thing in the church's regiment, 
« ſurely the firſt inſtitution of biſhops was 
« from heaven, was even of God; the Holy 
« Ghoſt was the author of it.” Hooker 
in Eec. 


. J A 
pise obs T . 


Ece. Pol. book 7. If we fay 1 = 
in every church that was planted; the of- 

fices of biſhop, prieſt, and deacon, anſwer- 
ing to thoſe of high prieſt, prieſt, and Le- 

vite, under the 11 were to be found, we 
ſhall fay no more than the hiſtory of the 
primitive church will warrant, It being 
certain, that the œconomy of the Chriſtiah 
church correſponded as nearly to that of 
her elder ſiſter the Jewiſh church, as the 
different nature 7 their reſpective ſervices 
would permit. Indeed, from the parallel 
ſubſiſting — the law and the golpel, 
the one being conſidered: as the type or 
figure of the other, it was no uncommon 
thing for the primitive fathers, in ſpeaking 
of the government of the Chriſtian church, 
to argue from the diſtinctive offices in the 
Levitical nen to a rr OY 


F Gs „ nou 


Thus St. e abs PF fel "yy 
e a fellow-labouter | with St: Paul 
writes to the members of the church at 
ſing upon them the duty of eccleſiaſtical 

ſubordination and obedience. To the 

er. * * 3 1 he, were allotted his 
| | 6c proper - 


receive no accuſation againſt a prefbyter, 


** " . * 
* 2 
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« proper offices; to the prieſts their proper 


&« place was aſſigned; and to theLevites their | 
« ſervices were appointed; and the laymen 
« were reſtrained within tr ag: an ; 
 *armen.” - 
Now ws there ne fimilarity at that und 
ere ed between the form of the 
Jewiſh Jen Chriſtian church were there 
no oſſices in the latter corre ſponding with 
thoſe of high prieſt, prieſt, and Levite, in the 
former ; the force of argument, otherwiſe to 
be deduced from the application in this caſe, 
muſt have'been totally loſt upon = ge ff 
to hom it was addreſſed. © | 
But upon appeal to St. Paul's writings 
we find, that part of the charge delivered to 
Timothy, appointed biſhop of the church 
in Epheſus, was,'that * he ſhould lay hands 
* ſuddenly on no man; that he ſhould 


but before two-or three witneſſes ; and that 
the deacons in his church ſhould be men of 

ſober and orderly-converſation;'' Here then 
we have the: form of the Chriſtian, church, 
aftcr the model drawn out by the — 
themſelves, with its officers diſtinguifted 
4 their W ations ; the:biſkep! as 


ſu Nn 


A 


* * 
1 
es 


{ 
| 
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ſupreme governor, anſwering to the high 
prieſt under the law, the preſbyters and dea- 
eons to the prieſts and Levites, as ſubordi- 


nate miniſters in it. And by an appeal to 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory it will be found, that 


immediately from the death of the Apoſtles, 
or a very few years after, the government 
of the Chriſtian / church throughout the 


world, was in every part of it een pd 


| this ſame Apoſtolic plan. 


Under this form of coverenticaE lig the 


church continued, from the days of the 


Apoſtles down to the preſent time; and, 


doubtleſs, will continue fo to the end, 
whatever occaſional interruptions it has met 
with, or may ſtill meet with from the pre- 
vailin 8. paſſions and prejudices of finful 
men. For it is impoſſible,” we are told, 

hut that offences will come: and there | 
muſt be hereſies; ; that they which are ap- 


proved may be made manifeſt.” ah " Luke xvii. 
1. r 
Should further teſtimony in favour of 


the government of the church, as here de- 


ſcribed, be neceſſary, we are furniſhed with 
what muſt be deemed dire& to the pur- 
poſe, in the writings of St. Clement dbove-" 
D mentioned, 
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| caationed, where he ſays, in his firſt epif- : 
tle to the Corinthians, that © the Apoſtles, 
« knowing of the Lord Je ſus, that con- 
« teſts would ariſe concerning the epiſco- 
pal name, (or order) and for this cauſe 
« having perfect fore- knowledge (of theſe 
* things) they did ordain thoſe whom we 
% have mentioned before; and moreover 
. « did eſtabliſh the conſtitution, that other 
« approved men ſhould ſucceed them. we 
« died in their office and miniſtry 
Thus then, upon the 8 st. 
Paul, who, was called to be an Apoſtle by 
Jeſus Chriſt, together with that of St. Cle- 
ment, who was a biſhop within forty years 
after our Lord's reſurrection, and Who, as 
living with the Apoſtles, muſt have been = 
made acquainted with the conſtitution 5 
the church over which he was appointed 
to preſide ; ſupported by the conſideration 
of that uniform ſyſtem of government 
which has prevailed in the church .from 
the beginning, we are warranted in deter- 
mining; that where we find the order of 
_ biſhops, prieſts, and deacons regularly ap- 


pointed, there we find the church of 


Chriſt; and without theſe, * make uſe 


Caf. 


S } * 
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* 
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of the words of St. Ignatius, who it is to 
| be obſerved was the diſciple of St. John) it 
is not called a church. Let all, fays 
this holy man, . reverence the deacons aa 
the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, and in like 
e manner the biſhop as Jeſus Chriſt, the 
on of the Father; the preſbyters as 
« the, ſenate of God, and college 
<« Apoſtles; without theſe it is not called a 
b 

From oF nl the vets ag! al, is, 
that the, church. is, not merely a number of 
people, agreeing in the ſame articles of 
faith, or in the ſame acts of religious wor- 
ſhip ; but it is moreover a ſociety, holding 
one viſible communion under the fame 
divinely inflituted government: a ſociety 
not of man's, but of Chriſt's forming; a ſo- 
ciety or ſpiritual incorporation, of which 
He is the bead. and all individual Chriſtians, 
who have been regularly admitted into it, 
the members. For the church is not a 
creature of the fancy, deriving an imaginary 
exiſtence from the whim and caprice of 
man, but a ſettled and permanent eſtabliſh- 
ment, the work of divine wiſdome "It is 
| . 8 
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moreover not hid in a corner, that men 
need be at a loſs to find it; but a viſible "Y 
ciety, poſſeſſed of thoſe characteriſtic marks, 
by which it may at all times be known. 
Like all other ſocieties compoſed of fallible 
men, it has, indeed, been deformed by 
corruptions and abuſes; but corruptions 
and abuſes affect not the nature and con- 
\ Nitution of the church itfelf, but the 
parties uy by whom they have been 
occaſioned. 
To form a proper judgment, bene, 
upon this ſubject, recourſe muſt be had to 
thoſe records which contain an account f 
the original plan, upon which the church 
was eſtabliſhed by its divine Founder. In 
them we. find, that every figure under 
Which it is deſctibed has application, not 
to a confuſed multitude of men indepen- | 
dant of each other, but to a regular ſociety 5 
under an appointed government. It is a 
body having many members, of which 
Che is the head.—It is a kingdom of 
which Chriſt is the king.— It is a family, 
of which Chriſt is the maſter. ft is“ a 
"me building fitly framed e built upon 
4 the 


= derived. 


* 1 0 Il. * 


00 the foundation of the P rophets and Apoſ- 
* tles, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief 


« corner ſtone.''—lIt is the fold of ſheep, . 


of which Jeſus Chriſt is the ſhepherd, 
All which ſeveral deſcriptions lead to the 
ſame general idea of aſſociation, order, 
and agreement ſubſiſting among the ſe- 
veral members of the church, conſidered - 
as parts of the ſame body; in conſe- 
quence of which they regularly diſcharge 
their reſpective offices, continuing in 
cConſtant dependance upon the Head, from 
whence their power of life and action is 


Such -then is the nature and conſtitution 
of the church, as it was originally eſta- 
bliſhed by its ſupreme Head, from whence _ 
the Apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors the bi- 
| ſhops, have derived their commiſſion; a 
branch. of that commiſſion which Jeſus 
Chriſt received from his Father; by virtue 


of which they challenge obedience from 


F every member of the Chriſtian church, as 
to the ſtewards or chief officers in that 


ſpiritual ſociety, over which they are 


authorized to preſide. 4 ſuch muſt 
D 3 1 be 
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be the concluſion upon this ſubject, un 

leſs we ſuppoſe, either that the Apoſtles 

underſtood not the nature of the com- 

miſſion with which they were entruſted, 

or that, for the ſake of aggrandizing their 
own characters, god hot 8 «rh A 
ſented i it. 


Cor A 
8 


bis con i. 


Of the Sin of schl SM.” 


an E F of the church pac 
a ſociety of Chriſt's. forming, for the 
regular adminiſtration of the affairs of his 
kingdom, © for the perfecting of the Saints, 
for the work of the miniſtry, for the edi : 
"90 fying of the body of Chi, Eph, is. 1. 
points out the nature and quality of the ſin 
of ScuisM. 
The word l ſebiſin, which in 
modern language ſcarce ſeems to have an : 
appropriate idea annexed to it, is in the 
original derived from a verb, which ſigni- 
fies to cut, divide, or ſeparate; it muſt, 
therefore, relate to ſome body capable of 
being divided or ſeparated. Upon reference 
to the firſt chapter of St. Paul's epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, we find that the church is 
called the body, of which Chriſt is the head. 5 
% The God of our Lord ie Chriſt, 5 faith | +} 
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tte Apoſtle, « hath put all things under | 


* his feet, and gave him to be the Head 
« over all things to the church, which i is 


% his body.” 


The church theth, in the dais lan- 
guage of Scripture, is the body of Chriſt. 


VU pon further reference to the twelfth chap- | 


ter of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 


thians, we find the ſame Apoſtle arguing, 


from the connection which ſubſiſts between 
the members of the natural body, to the 
neceſſity of a ſimilar connection ſubſiſting 
between the members of the ſpiritual body. 
That no ſchiſm, no diviſion or ſeparation | 
ſhould take place in one body more than in 


the other, © For ,“ faith the Apoſtle, 
Las the natural body is one, and hath many 


members, and all the members of that 
& one body, being many, are one body; 


* ſo alſo is Chriſt,” (or the church of 


Chriſt, conſidered as that body of which 
individual Chriſtians are the members). 
« For by one ſpirit are we all baptized into 


one body.” And the intention of our 


being thus TL) into this one 99 5 or 


* 1 Cor, xii, 12, 13 LE 
EE... 7 
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church of Chriſt, is, as the Apoſtle ⸗ . 
where informs us, that we ſhould . all come 
« in the unity of the faith, and of the 
4 ee of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man; unto the meaſure of the 
6 4 of the fulneſs of Chriſt: That 
e we ſhould not, like children, be toſſed 
to and fro, and carried about with every 


« wind of doctrine, by the fleight s 2 


« and cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie 
in wait to deceive: but ſpeaking the 
* truth in love, might grow up into him 
in all things, which is the Head, even. 
« Chriſt: from whom the whole body,” of 
the church, © fitly joined together, and com= 
pacted by that which every joint ſup- 
« plieth, according to the effectual working 
« in the meaſure of every part, maketh in- 

* creaſe of the body, unto the e of 
_ *'itlelf in love. 

From whence it appears, that one great 
object in the-eſtabliſhment of the church 
upon earth was, that 'it might become one 
great comprehenſive ſociety, ie 
increaſing. in ne and in ann 3 4 


* Epheſ. i iv, 13 14 Kc. 


firm, 
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firm, compact, indiſſoluble body, ſo fly 


joined together and connected by the har- 
mony of its component parts, as thereby to 
be beſt calculated to produce Fore to God, 
and love among men. 4 

From this deſcription of the etivreh; as 


the body of Chriſt, the term ſchiſm, in its 


application to it, denotes a diviſion among 
the members of which that body is com- 
poſed; occaſioned by a want of obedience 
to the government which Chriſt, by his 
Apoſtles, ſettled in the church; anda _ 
quent ſeparation from its communion, 4 


contradiction to the divine plan of its ela- | 


bliſhment ; the deſign of which was, that 


all Chriſtians ſhould be joined together in 
the fame mind and in the ſame worſhip; 


continuing, according to the primitive 
pattern, © in the Apoſtles. doctrine and fel- 
« lowſhip, and in breaking of bread, and i in 
4 prayers.” Acts ii. 42. | 
Such is the nature and auer of ihilins 
Wes fin conſiſts in its being a direct vio- 


lation of the order and government eſta- 
bliſhed in the church, thereby conſtituting 


a ſpecies of rebellion againſt its divine 


i 
* 
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4 as the word church, through the 
ewe confuſion of language, is underſtood 
to be applicable to all ſocieties of profeſſing 
Chriſtians, by what authority, and under 


what teachers ſoever they may be aſſembled, 


there can be no ſuch ſin as that of ſchiſin in the 
world. For the ſin of ſchiſm pre · ſuppoſes 
the eſtabliſhment of a certain ſociety by 


divine authority, with which all Chriſtians 5 


are obliged to communicate. Now if the 
church, inſtead of being a ſociety eſtabliſhed 
under a particular government for the pur- 
poſe of Chriſtians living in communion 
with it, is any thing and every thing that 
men pleaſe to make it, a ſeparation from it 
becomes impracticable; becauſe a fociety 
muſt have acquired ſome regular and col- 
lected form, before a ſeparation from it can 
take place. But upon the ſuppoſition that 
every ſociety of profeſſing Chriſtians is the 
church of Chriſt; the church, in that caſe, 
conſiſts of as many ſeparate ſocieties under 
different forms, as there are fanciful men to 
make them ; and, conſequently, is no longer 
in that collected ſtate in which it is poſſible 
to live in communion with it. For before 
* members of the church can live in 
communion 
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communion with each other, the church, | 


as a ſociety, muſt be at unity in itſelf, 


T0 determine upon the legality or ille- _ 


cerning it, is to ſet up a ſtandard of judg- 


ment which is perpetually varying, and on 


that account ever liable to deceive, Chriſ- 
tians, in religious matters at leaſt, have a 


more ſure word than that of man'to depend 


upon; if they are wiſe, therefore, they will 
not ſuffer themſelves to be governed by a 
lefler authority, when they have a greater 
always at hand to direct them. Cuſtom 


has, indeed, ſo far reconciled us to the di- . 


viſions that have taken place among Chriſ- 
tians, that they are no longer ſeen in the 


light in which they were ſeen. in the pri- 


mitive days of the church; whilſt charity, 


forbidding us to ſpeak harſhly of the ſpi- 


ritual condition of our brethren, has in a 
manner tended to efface the fin of ſchiſm 
from our minds. But though we preſume. 
to judge no man, leaving all judgment to 
that Being who is alone qualified to make 
allowance for the ignorance, invincible pre- 
judice, imperfect reaſonings, and miſtaken 
judgments of his frail creatures; yet, muſt 

„„ 1 
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it not from hence be conclud, 
matter of indifference, whe 
communicate with the church or not; or 


C that it it l 


that there is 4 doubt upon che fubje& of | 


ſchiſm, whether it be a ſin or not. 


Upon this head no man can be more fas, 
tisked than I am; and, 1 think, * the 


moſt reaſonable ground. 


er Chriſtians 


* 


Looking into the ne of t. Paul, 1 


* ſchiſm ſpoken of as a carnal fin; and 


that this fin conſiſts in a ſeparation from the 


communion, and a ſetting up of teachers in- 


dependant of the government, and deſtruc- 
tive of the unity of- the Chriſtian church. 


A fin which, beſides its being the parent of 


confuſion and diſorder in the church, is 
moreover deſtructive of that charity or bro- 


therly love, by which it was GOIN n 
Chriſtians ſhould be joined together. 


In the epiſtle of St. Jude, mention is 
made of thoſe who = periſhed in the gain- 
« ſaying of Core,” even thoſe who ſeparated 
themſelves, being ſenſual, having not che 
Spirit. From whence it is to be concluded, 


that there is a fin in the Chriftian church; 
anſwering to that of Korah in the Jewiſh; 
ſome reſemblance LEY there muſt 


* - 
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be between the two churches, to juſtify, i in 
this caſe, the Apoſtle's application: - for if 
there was not, the method adopted by the 
Apoſtles and primitive writers, of making 
the law miniſter to the explanation of the 
goſpel, by conſidering the former as the ex- 
act type of the latter, (a complete ſpecimen 
of which we are preſented with in the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews) would have been 
calculated, not ſo much to inform as to mm 
their diſciples into error. 

By referring to the ſixteenth 3 of 
the Book. of Numbers, we find in what the 
fin of Korah conſiſted. Korah conformed 
to the law, the doctrine, and worſhip which 
God had appointed; for we do not read 
that there was any diſpute upon either of 
theſe points. But Korah, being, a, prieſt of 

an inferior order, wanted to encroach upon 
the authority of Aaron the high prieſt, 
and to continue no longer under ſubjection 

to bim. The ſin; therefore, of Korah con- 
ſiſted in his rebelling againſt the order of 
government eſtabliſhed, in that church. of 
order of government, therefore, muſt exiſt 

* Chriſtian Shurch againſt which it is 

: „ „ 
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a fin to rebel; otherwiſe the fin of Korah, 
deſcribed in the Old Teſtament, and the 
gainſaying of Core, mentioned by St. Jude, 
cannot conſtitute parallel caſes, | 
That a particular order of government 
bag been eſtabliſhed in the Chriſtian church, 
an unanſwerable proof has been already 
brought from the writings of St. Paul &, 
where he calls upon the members of the 
church“ to obey thoſe that had the rule 
Lover them, and to ſubmit. themſelves;” — 
To give force, therefore, to the apoſtle's in- 
junction in this caſe, ſpiritual governors 
there muſt be in the church, to whoſe au- 
thority ſubmiſſion is required. In with» 
drawing, therefore, that ſubmiſſion, in con- 
ſequence. of certain ſelf-ſufficient. miniſters 
of an inferior order ſetting themſelves up as 
heads, and leaders of ſeparate congregations, 
independant of their reſpectiye biſhops, the 
fin of ſchiſm in the Chriſtian church, corre- 
ſponding with that of Korah and his aſſoci- 
ates, alluded to * St. 23 nn con- 


ſiſted. „ n 74 | 
The Wiebe in which this fn was len in 
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the primitive days of the church, makes it 
a ſubject of ſerious conſideration. The 
Apoſtles, and thoſe who lived with them, 
could not be miſtaken upon this point. 
Knowing what the conſtitution of that 
church was, over which they were commiſ- 
ſioned to preſide, they muſt know in what 
the ſin of thoſe perſons conſiſted who ſet 
themſelves up in oppoſition to it. An ap- 
peal, therefore, to their writings in this caſe 
muſt afford: unanſwerable evidence to all 
who are open to conviction. 

What St. Paul and St. Jude n iid 
upon it has been already remarked. To 
which the teſtimony of St. John may be 
added, where, in his third epiſtle, he ſpeaks 
of one Diotrephes, who, in the true ſpirit of 
 Korah, loving to have the pre-eminence” 
created a diviſion among the brethren, by 
not ſubmitting himſelf to St. John, who 
was his ſuperior in the church. And 
whatever different interpretations, with the 
view of favouring different opinions, have 
been put upon the Apoſtolic writings, evi- 
dence is to be produced from the primi- 
tive writers of the church ſo deciſive, as to 
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take away all reaſonable- erde Gor won. 
on this ſubject, = 
It will be ſufficient to jos one ef 
theſe writers, becauſe if his authority direct 
to this point, be not ſufficient to determine” 
the opinion of every ' reaſonable man, all 
further appeal becomes unneceſſary. / The 
writer here meant is St. Ignatius, one of 
the firſt biſhops and martyrs of the church, 
who lived with the Apoſtles, and was a diſ- 
diple of St. John; a circumſtance which, 
it is preſumed, places his teſtimony in the 
moſt ae COP point of view; be- 
cauſe, what he has written muſt, in fair- 
neſs of conſtruction, be conſidered as ex- 


preſſing the ſenſe of the Apoſtles; his au- 


thority, conſequently, becomes en to 
their's upon this ſubject, _ 

Thus then, in one part of his Writing, 
he admoniſhes thoſe wiom he addreſſes, 
to beware of the poiſon of ſeducers;” by 
whom were meant the ſchiſmatics, or thoſe 
who ſeparated from the church in thoſe 
times; for, continues this holy man, © he 
that doeth aught without the biſhop _ 
« preſbytery and deacon, is not of a pure 
2 conſcience. Let all revere the wa 

n „ 0 cons 
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ng 


«c0n8 as the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, and 


in like manner the biſhop as Jeſus Chriſt: 


_ « the Son of the Father; the preſbyters as 


« the ſenate of God and college of Apo- 
« ſtles; without theſe it is not called a 


5 church. Again, « There is one altar, 
as there is one biſhop, together with his 


« preſbyters and deacons ; and the living in 


« union with, and obedience to thoſe, is the 


ing to the will of God.” | 


In another part of his writings, r 
to the obedience due from all orders in the 


church to the biſhops, this holy man ſpeaks 


thus, Flee diviſions, as the beginning of 
«evil. All of you follow the biſhops. 
Let no man, without the biſhop, do any 
* of thoſe things which belong to the 


„ church. Let that ſacrament be deemed 


« effectual and firm which is adminiſtered 
« by the biſhop, or by him to whom the 
« biſhop has committed it. Wherever the 
«biſhop appears, there let the congrega - 
« tion be; he that doeth any thing with- 
« out the privity of the biſhop, ſerves the 
devil.“ Again, ſpeaking of thoſe Who 
act without the 9 he obſerves, that 

92 Þ n 
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te theſe ſeem not to him to be men of a 
good conſcience, ' becauſe they aſſembled 
4 not according to that order and eſtabliſh- 
« ment which was ſettled in the church.“ 
« As Chriſt did nothing without his Father, 
« ſo neither muſt ye do any thing without 
the biſhop; but aſſemble e n and 
1 have but one prayer common to you all.“ 
« Give heed to your biſhop, that God may 
hearken to you: my ſoul for their's who 
« ſubject themſelves under the obedience of 
* their biſhop, preſbyters, and deacons; 
2 e e e mech in the 
| « Lord. 11 37 0 a90 
The Progbliig! paſſages, to which otherd 
might be added from the writings of Ig 
natius, ſpeak ſo plainly and decidedly in fas 
vour of the government eſtabliſhed in the 
church, and ſo directly in condemnation of 
all ſeparation from it, that a. pra | 
comment upon them is unneceſſary. They 
ſpeak a plain language, expreſſive of the 
ſentimonts of the holy men who lived in 
the apoſtolic age; and the general conclu» 
| ſion from them is, that whoever was in 
' communion with the biſhop, the ſupreme 
governor of the church upon earth, was” 


2 DISCOURSE Il, 
in communion with Chriſt, the head of it; 
and whocver' was not in communion, , with 
the biſhop, was thereby cut off from com- 
munion with Chriſt; and that ſacraments, 
not adminiſtered by -the biſhop, or thoſe 
commiſſioned by him, were not only inef- 
fectual to the parties, but moreover, like 
the offerings of Korah, provocations nt "uk 
nn noi wy 0 bod og? 
If then the conſtitution of the Chriſtian 
PERO is the ſame now that it was in the 
days of the Apoſtles, (and if it is not, the 
time when, and the authotity by which. an 
alteration was produced in it, ſhould be aſcer- 
tained, ) the ſin of Schiſm, however we may 
attempt to palliate it, is preciſely the ſame 
ſin it then was. And if the primitive 
writers of the church. ſpoke ſo decidedly 
upon this ſubject, with a view of guarding 
it's members againſt , ſo heinous. a - ſin, 
where it reſpected chiefly; the ſeparation of 
inferior miniſtets from the juriſdiction of 
| their. reſpective biſhops ; what would they 

have ſaid upon it, had they lived to mark 
the extent to which this ſin is carried in the 
days in which we live? If they conſidered 
n. as it was then . as the 
4 8 - greateſt 
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greateſt of all crimes, becauſe. it direct 
counteracted the divine plan, in the eſta - 
bliſhment- of the church; what language 
would they have found ſufficiently; — | 
to expreſs their abhorrence of that Babel of 
conſuſion which now- prevails in the Chriſ- 
tian world? If the preſervation of the go- 
vernment of the church, . conſtituted an ob- 
ject of that importance in their eyes, as to 
ſubject any the leaſt oppoſition to it to their 
ſevereſt cenſure, what muſt they have 
thought of that licentious practice, which 
leads to its total diſſolution? when, in con- 
ſequence of all ideas reſpecting the nature 
of the church having been in a great mea: 
ſure loſt among us, men look not beyond 
themſelves. for that commiſſion, by which 
they preſume to enter upon the miniſtry of 
holy things; drawing congregations after 
them, and thereby dividing Chriſtian pro- 
feſſors into as many ſets and, parties, 48 
there are ſelf-ſufficient teachers to be found, 
who have an end to anſwer, or a paſion to 
gratify upon the occaſion. 

The opinions of the preſent day, unhap» 
pily for us, tend to countenance. a general 


diſolution of eſtabliſhments, as if men are 
E 3 differ ent 


were in any former ſtate of the world; and 


make no alteration in the plan upon which 
divine wiſdom has formed it; conſequently 
schiſm, or a ſeparate communion from that 
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different creatures now, from what they 


grown too wiſe, in this age of reaſon, as it 
is called, to ſubmit to any ordinances, that 
have not received the r IO 2 
ee appointment. 

But if it be true, that Chriſt formed only 
one church, there can be but one com- 
munion in it; and if that church is a viſi- 
ble ſociety, diſtinctly known by its miniſters 
and ſacraments, as it moſt certainly is, a 
wilful ſeparation from it muſt be rebellion 
againſt the divine ordinance, whenever it 
takes place. For ignorance with reſpect to 
the nature of the Chriſtian church can 


church, muſt, whatever ideas of prejudice 
or error may prevail on the een 0 an 


1 ſin in the eyes of God. 


To form a proper judgment upon this : 


ſabjea, we muſt not be governed by the 
opinions and practices of the world upon 


it; decauſe i it ever has been the misfortune 
of the world, to be more fond of its owh 
inventions, than — commands. And 


—_ | 
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man enn, Br more 8 


dence with the corrupt inclinations of his 


depraved nature, than what God ordains; 
and hence it is that we are ſo readily in- 
duced to ſubſtitute human' iniaginations in 
the place of divine inſtitutions. The one 
are creatures of our own, and tend in a 
greater or leſs degree to the gratification 
of our humours and paſſions; the other, as 
controlling our inelinations, and abridging 
our liberty, are, on that account, * —_ 
come to the natural man. 

To deal honeſtly with ourſelves e 
fore, we ſhould place this ſubject 8. K che 
ground on which it ought to ſtand. 
proceeding thus, we ſhall find that one 
great object in the eſtabliſhment of the 
church, was to unite men by the bond of 
charity in conſtant communion with God 
and each other; that by entering upon a 
life of peace, of love, and fellowſhip with 
the Holy Ghoſt upon earth, the members 
of it might be prepared for that more per- 
fect ſtate, re for them in a mY 

world. | 

A wc the + i of which were 
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to be thus joined together in Chriſtian 41. : 
Jowſhip, preſented a picture of too heavenly* 

a ſociety for the grand enemy of mankind 

to behold without enyy; and which, if ſuf+ 

fered to continue in a perfect ſtate, would 

moſt certainly tend to render thoſe beings 

happy, whom, from the creation of the 
world, it has been the conſtant employment 
of this deſtroyer, as he is emphatically called, 
to render miſerable, From the moment, 
therefore, that the church was founded. 
upon earth, the malice of this evil one has 
been directed againſt it. And it not being 
in his power to deſtroy the church (the di- 
vine Founder of it having expreſsly declared 


that the gates of hell ſhall not finally pre- 


vail againſt it), his next object has been to 
render it as ineffectual to the purpoſe of its 
eſtabliſhment as poſſible; by ſowing the 
ſeeds of diviſion where only thoſe of love 
and harmony were deſigned to grow, 
Herein then conſiſts the nature of Schiſm; 
and ſuch is the origin of it: it proceeds, 
for the moſt part, from that ſpirit of pride 


and independence, which caſt the devil out 


* eee 18 ne it is to be feared, 3 
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will diſqualify. many for admiſſion into that 
| bleſſed place. And the heinouſneſs of the 
ſin confiſts in this, that it is not only a ſyſ- 
tem of oppoſition to the divine will; but 
that, ſo far as it prevails, it counteracts the 
gracious purpoſe which Chriſt had in view in 
the eſtabliſhment of his church; by dividing 
and ſeparating thoſe members, which it was 


his deſign to unite by an harmonious inter- 


change of ſervice and fellowſhip. | 
| Wherever, then, there is a w0:1ful ie orgs 
tion from the communion of the church of 
Chriſt, there, according to the original idea 
upon this ſubject, a diviſion of Chriſt's myſ- 
_ tical body takes place; and there this ſin of 
Schiſm is to be found. 

such then being the nature - and * 
quences of Schiſm, we cannot be ſurprized 
at finding the Apoſtles and primitive writers 
making uſe of ſuch ſtrong language, when. 
ever it became the ſubject of conſiderations 
with the view. of guarding their diſciples 
againſt what appeared to them, and what, 
jt ſhould be ſuppoſed, muſt appear to every 
one who duly confiders the nature of 
Chriſt's church, to be a fin of the moſt 
dangerous kind; becauſe, to omit leſſer 

conſidera- 
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conſiderations,” it is a fin, whereby a man 
euts himſelf off from the means of grace, 
and expoſeth himſelf to the danger of deny- 
ing the faith. A learned divine * of the 
laſt century, who lived to ſee the effects of 
this ſin fully exemplified in the compleat 
deſtruction of his own church and country, 
after having collected the numberleſs 
: ſtriking paſſages' from the writings of the 
ancient fathers, relative to this ſubje&, thus 
concludes upon it: It is but a ſmall part,” 
fays he, „of the character of ſcbiſn, that 
« it is contrary to faith, contrary to charity, 
and to all the advantages which belong to 
'« member of the church; the benefits of 
« prayer and ſacraments ; that it is as bad 
0-24 hereſy, and that there never was any 
« hereſy in the church which was not 
«founded in it; and that it is conſtantly | 

forced, in its own defence, to conclude in 
. * ſome hereſy or other: each of theſe par- 
« ticulars;' and all of them taken together, 
are but a (ſmall part of the character 
„hich the ancient fathers of the mad 
| 5, te us of the fin of Schiſm.” th 
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It would draw out this FREY 1 an 


inconvenient length, was I to bring forward 


one tenth, part of what has been written 
upon this ſubject, by thoſe who ſaw it in 
the ſame light in which it was ſeen by the 
learned divine juſt mentioned. One addi. 


tional 3 from Archbiſhop Sharp 


ſhall ene . for our deen pur - 


ce If he 


biſhop). * p obouk the reaſons and cauſes of 
_ « divine judgments may be allowed, it will 
« appear from hiſtory and experience, that 


© there has been as much war and blood- 5 


« ſhed cauſed in the world, as many nations 


* deſolated, as many churches ruined, by the 


*, malignity and evil influence of this fin of 
« Schiſm, as any other. And if ever God 
“jn judgment ſhall think fit to give over 
* this flouciſhing church of ours, as a prey 


* to its enemies, we ſhall have good reaſon 
* to believe, that the unneceſſary divifions 
* and quarrels among ourſelves had a great 


hand in bringing on the judgment. 

It muſt ſeem ſtrange to a modern Chriſ- 

tian, that a fin, of which the world now 

appears to know nothing, ſhould be thus 
deſcribed, 


uman 1 leur, the ah : 
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deſcribed. He will be apt to conclude, 
either that the church of the 'preſent day 
muſt be a very different ſociety from what 
it once was, or that the old writers upon 
this ſubject were wonderfully miſtaken in 
their opinion. But if he is a wiſe man, he 
will conſider, that, ſhould what has been 
ſaid upon this ſubject be true, his paſt i igno- 

rance upon it cannot poſſibly make it other- 
wiſe, He will conſequently think" it to be 
his duty to bring the matter to a fair ex. 
mination, and ſuffer his judgment to ha LOW 
termined FO an mes, ect 
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i He diſpatched the two. 537 parts 
of our ſubject, which, reſpect the con- 

ſtitution of the church, conſidered as the 

42 of Chriſt, and ths: nature of Schiſm or 


4 


3 the 2 ponies advanced to 
juſtify that Separation. For, at the ſame 
time that men ſcruple not to commit the 
ſin, they feel unwilling to acknowledge 
themſelves ſinners; and are therefore in- 
duſtrious in finding out pleas, of one kind 
or another, which may tend, if not to do 
away, at leaſt to Ve the ſin ſit eaſy upon 
Fer minds, 5 


1 
The : 
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The firſt and moſt general plea advanced 
upon this occaſion, reſpects the holineſs or 
ſpiritual qualification of the party Who 
undertakes the office of the miniſtry. ' This 
is neither -more nor leſs than the plea of 
Korah revived. The popular argument in 
the mouth of Korgh was, that . Aaron took 
too much upon himſelf; ſeeing that, all 
© the congregation was holy:“ the infe- 
rence. from which ſtems to be, that the 
people had no need of the miniſtration 
of Aaron, but could miniſter unto them- 
ſelves. Upon this plea, the offspring of 
ſpititual pride, Korah and his company ga- 
thered themſelves together againſt Moſes 
and Aaron; and the ſixteenth chapter of 
the book of Nambers has recorded the 
fatal event that terminated the conteſt.” 

But had we no Teflon of experience upon 
this head to draw from the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
that of our own has taught us to view this 
plea with a very ſuſpicious eye; becauſe it 
has been miniſterial to the greateſt calami- 

ties. We remember that it was in the 
reign of the Saints, as they were then called, 
the invaders of the prieſthood in thoſe 
| days of that the conſtitution of 


this 
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this country. was completely overturned. in 
the laſt century; when preaching, and-faſt-. 
ing. and praying, were made uſe of as con- 
venient cloaks for rebellion, ſacrilege, and 
murder. We are therefore afraid, 4 
we hear talk of gifted. men, leſt an increaſe. 
of their number ſhould lead to a dhe 
of the ſame diſmal ſcenes. 

But granting that the balinef of the Eg 
on whoſe. account many feel themſelves juſ- 
tified in ſeparating from the church, was 
really ſuch as they think it to be; it does 
2 authorize the poſſeſſor of it to take 
upon himſelf an office to which be has ut 
ak regularly appointed. j 
Our Saviour, it will be ee poſleſſed | 
5 holineſs. in a ſuperlative degree; for “ to, 
him, we read, the Spirit was not given by 
« meaſure.” John iii. 34. But our Saviour 
« glorified not himſelf to be made an high 
« prieſt;” but he that ſaid unto him © Thou 
art my ſon.” Heb. v. (This honour (ſays 
* the Apoſtle) 79 man taketh unto himſelf, 
but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron. Now Aaron was called by an 
outward call from God, communicated to 
la 1 the medium of Moſes; from 
whom, 
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a formal appointment to his high office be- 
fore all the people. Exod. xxviii. And from 
tho circumſtance of our bleſſed Saviour de- 


noeting the commiſſion for collecting and 


governing his church, not to his diſciples at 
large, but to bis eleven Apoſtles, purpoſely 
convened by him on the occaſion, (as we 
read Matth. xxviii. 16.) the concluſion may 
be drawn, that it was the deſign of the di- 
vine Founder of the church, that the ſacred: 
office of miniſtering in it ſhould be ſubject to 
that controul and direction, which was beſt _ 
calculated to give effect to his divine inſtitu- 


tion. Upon this idea have the governors of 
the ch 


arch uniformly proceeded, in the diſ- 
charge of that commiſſion, from the days of 
the Apoſtles down to the preſent time, 

Thus ſtands the fact; a fact not to be 


| controver ted; and reaſon teaches us that 
the wiſdom of God has been manifeſted 
_ this occafion. 


The church, as it has a hear * 
ed, is a ſociety ; and every ſociety is diſ- 


' tinguiſhed from the general maſs of the 


community by its order and government. 
To the eſtabliſnment of order and govern- 
$0737 : : ment, 
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ment, a regular appointment of choſen men 
to the adminiſtration of particular offices is 
eſſential. But if any man, independent of 
all regular appointment, is to take upon him- 
ſelf the diſcharge of an office, for which he 
may feel himſelf diſpoſed, or think himſelf 
qualified ; the ſociety having no longer any 

ſecurity for the proper management of its 


concerns; the end for which it has been _ 


collected, being thereby fruſtrated, its con- 
ſequent diſſolution muſt enſue. a 
This mode of reaſoning, ſo far as tempo- 
ral affairs are concerned, we readily admit. 

Let it be applied, as it ought to be, to 
the caſe of the church, conſidered as a ſo- 
ciety, formed by God under a particular 


| of its inſtitution; and we ſhall conclude in 


- outward 


one caſe, as in the other, that perſonal qua- 
lifications furniſh no diſpenſation for an 


appointment to an office of truſt ; 
becauſe this is the only ſecurity which the 


members of the church can have againſt 


impoſture z it being the only criterion by 
which they can judge who are inen | 
eee eue. N 
W. do not ay that the perſonal qualifi 255 

| F cation 
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cation of the miniſter in ſpiritual matters is 
not requiſite to the proper diſcharge of his 
ſacred office; becauſe it confeſſedly is ſo to 
a certain degree; and on that account truly 
deſirable: but What we would be under- 
ſtood to ſay is, that in the adminiſtration of 
an outward ſacrament, which is to be con- 
ſidered as the appointed means of ſpiritual | 
communication from God to man; nothing 
is to be regarded as abſolutely neceſſary, but 
the /awfulneſs of the commiſſion by which it 
is adminiſtered, For it is the commiſion 
which ſecures to us the divine confirmation 
of the miniſterial act; and not the perſonal 
qualification of the miniſter: that the eye of 
the! faithful may be directed to the proper | 
object; and God and not man receive the 
glor 7. * „ n e 10 
Iudas Wand a Gemen From: ons 
Saviour to baptize, no leſs than the other 
Apoſtles. And there can be no doubt but 

that the baptiſm adminiſtered by him, was 
equally effectual with that adminiſtered by 
any other Apoſtle. Yet we read that this 
Judas was a devil. John vi.—-From whence 
it is to be obſerved, that the power of divine 
grace, happily for REN not limited 
; by 
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to convey. it; and that a miniſterial > | 


performed by proper authority, may be va-' 
lid to the parties to whom it is applied, be 
the performer of it ever ſo unworthy #, 


For this cauſe,” ſays St. Barnabas in his 


catholic epiſtle, C. 5.“ did Chriſt chuſe 


men who were exceeding ſinners to be his 


« Apoſtles; to ſhew the greatneſs of his 
* power and grace; and put the ineſtimable 
« treaſure of his goſpel into earthen veſſels, 
that the praiſe: might be to God and not wr 
| 66 men. | : 

The idea of the perſonal canaity of the 
5 Minde being neceſſary to the effectual ad- 


miniſtration of his nne, conſtituted one of 
the earlieſt errors in the Chriſtian church; 


and has accompanied it through every ſtage 


of its progreſs. The effect of it, wherever 


it has prevailed, has been uniformly deſtrue- 
tive of peace and unity; by fixing the eye 
of wy chriſtian er den the man, ta- 


1 40 ie non ex ejus manu eſtimandum 


& eſſe a quo adminiſttatur, ſed velut ex ips4 Dei manu, 


« 2 quo haud dubie eprofectum eft : inde colligere licet 


© nihil illi afferti vel auferri ejus dignitate per cujus 
« manum traditur,” ——Calv. Inſtit. Ul; ive C. 15. 


a 1: F 2 ther 
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ther than upon the er; by which meand 
the perſons of miniſters being held in 
admiration, the commiſſion by which they 
have been authorized to act in the miniſtry, 
has en an object of inferior nnn 
5 But i ſhould be remembered, that * 5 
is an holineſs of office, independent of the 
holineſs of the miniſter; the former being 
eſſential to the validity of the miniſterial 
act, is on that account not to be diſpenſed 
with; whilſt the latter ny IT 
and adorns it. 

That theſe two qualification ſhould: ads 
ways meet together, is doubtleſs a circum- 
ſtance moſt devoutly to be 'wiſhed ; but as, 
through the infirmity of human nature, this 
will not always be the caſe, it ought to be- 
come an object of primary concern with 
us in our judgment upon this point, that 
the greater confideration be at no time f 
crificed to the r one. 

Where the inward call of Sw Spirit i is 
therefore pleaded as a warrant for under- 
taking the ſacred office, we have a right 
to expect that it ſhould be accompanied 
with the outward _ or a regular appoint- 


8 1 ment 
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ment to that office ; becauſe reaſon tells us 
that the end for which the church, as a ſo- 
_ ciety, was inſtituted, requires that thus jt 
ſhould be; becauſe, moreover, where there 
could be no poſſibility of deception in the 
party, as in the caſe of our bleſſed Saviour 
(a circumſtance which challenges particular 
conſideration); this conformity to order was 
judged: neceſſary to be obſerved. - And if 
our bleſſed Saviour condeſcended to regu- 
late his public exerciſe of a ſacred office 
by this rule of order, with the view, doubt- 
leſs, that it ſhould become obligatory upon 
every ſucceeding miniſter: in his church, we 
need not heſitate to call it ſomething worſe 
than preſumption in man, upon the ground 
of any qualification whatever, to plead at an 
_ exemption from it. | 
What geal ſoever, i a man may 

feel, and what qualification ſoever he may 
poſſeſs for the ſervice of God ; ſtill God, 
to be ſerved acceptably, muſt be ſerved in 
his own way. Well-meaning people (and 
I wiſh to ſpeak of them with reſpe&, for 
we may honour their principle at the fame 
time that we condemn their practice) ſhould 
—_ that good intention and regular 
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prafiice. are two very different things, mo 
that the former can never make amends! for 
the diſorder occaſioned by the defect of tho 
latter. On this account it is that the in- 
tention of the agent is never admitted as a 
ſanction for the irregularity of his act. 
'Uzzah meant well when “ he put forth his 
% hand to hold the ark. - But Uzzah was 
ſtruck dead on the ſpot, for invading the 
office of the prieſthood. 1 Chron. xiii. . 
Saul, it is preſumed, meant well when, in 
the abſence of Samuel, he offered the burnt- 
offering. But the ſentence | pronounced 
againſt him was, that in fo doing, he had 
« done fooliſhly ; that he had not kept the 
% commandments of the Lord his God, and 
that therefore his kingdom ſhould not 
continue. 1 Sam, xiii, 8. There is not a 
more common deception than that which 
ariſes from the perſuaſion that the act is 
juſtified by the ſincerity of the agent. Sin- 
Cerity, it is to be obſerved, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſignifies nothing more than that a 
perſon is carneſt in the purſuit of his ob- 
ject; that he really believes as he profeſſes, 
and acts as his beſt judgement directs. But 
195 n 1 conſiſt with the moſt irre- 
J | | _ gular 
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gular practice, and the moſt unchriſtian diſ- 
poſition. A man, for inſtance, may believe 
his own lie; and act upon it with the ſame 
confidence that another- acts upon the 
truth: be may have -a Teal for God's ſer- | 
vice, but not according to knowledge}; he 
may earneſtly purſue a wrong object, or a 
right one, by .irregular means. In all ſuch 
caſes the ſcripture has furniſhed us with a 
general rule of judgement, where it tells us, 
that “a man is not crowned, except he 
« ſtrive /awfully.””—And, © that there is a 
« way which /eemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death. 
„There are excellent works, ſays biſhop 
Reynolds, *-which being done without the 
call of God, do not edify but diſturb the 
« body. The way for the church to proſ- 
« per and flouriſh is, for every member to 
* keep in his own rank and order; to re- 
* member his own meaſure z to act in his 
* own ſphere, to manage his particular con- 
dition and relations with ſpiritual wiſdom 
and humility; the eye to do the work of 
* an eye, the hand of an hand.” 5 
In ſhort, whatever ideas of ſerving God 
we may form to ourſelves, God is not to be 
F 4 1 ſerved 
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- ſerved by a breach of his 
this we may depend upon, that God will be 
beſt ſerved, when the attention of every 
perſon in his own order, ſhall be confined 
to the diſcharge of the duties appropriate tg 
his particular ſtation, ehe 
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On the Pla advanced by SEPARATISTS 
from the Cnuxcn, that the GovPeL 
is not roots in it, 


FURTHER hos — advanced 
among you is, that the Goſpel is 
not preached in our Church, Had it been 
ſaid, that your Goſpel was not preached 
there, we ſhould readily have pleaded guilty 
to the charge; but that the Goſpel of Feſus 
 Chrift is preached there, we certainly 
maintain, upon the authority of thoſe 
Scriptures from which it hag been res 
ceived. | 
| Your idea of Chriſt's Goſpel is, tha it 
holds out ſalvation to ſome choſen individuals, 
excluſive of the general bulk of mankind, 
Our idea upon the ſubje& is, that Chriſt 
died to purchaſe ſalvation for all men; all 

men, conſequently, are intereſted in that 
| = great 


| 
| 


x 
' 
| 
Þ 
| 


1h with him.” 
trine makes God the greateſt reſpecter of 


* 
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great event, though all men will not be in 
a condition to be benefited by it. Vour 
idea of partial ſalvation is founded upon 
certain ſuppoſed abſolute decrees; of which 
your preachers talk much, but confeſſedly 


know nothing. Our idea of general ſalva- 


tion, by which we mean ſalvation attain» 


able by all men upon certain conditions, is 


founded upon the general ſcope and tenor 
of the holy writings, ſupported by parti- 


cular paſſages direct to this purpoſe. 


St. John, ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt the 


our fins; and not for ours only, but 


« alſo for the fins of the hole world. 
1 John ii. 2. It was the obſervation of St. 
Peter, upon his eyes being opened to the 
general deſign of the goſpel diſpenſation, 


That God is no reſpecter of perſons: 
Hut in eyery nation, he that feareth him, 


&« and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted 
Acts x. 34. But your doc- 


perſons ; and that'in a matter of the are 


„ importance. -- 


.- In another part of the frered ning 


we are told by God himſelf, that he has | 
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no pleaſure in the death of him that 
4 dieth, but that he ſhould return from his 
& evil way, and live,” Ezek. xviii. 32. 

But according to your doctrine, God has 
determined, by an abſolute decree, an event, 
which at the ſame time, in conformity 
with the foregoing declaration, he does not 
with ſhould take place. The abſurdity of 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, which makes the God 
of truth contradict Pay wan not be 
e e % i 

Once again; our 3 to ER Tn | 
tion put to him, * Lord, are there few that 
be ſaved?” returned.:the following an- 
ſwer: * Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate: 
for many will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall 
not be able“. On this head common 
ſenſe teaches us to reaſon thus. Upon the 
ſu ppoſition that there was, according to 
your idea, an arbitrary decree of God aſcer- 
taining the number, and determining indi- 
vidually the perſons who ſhall be ſaved; 
this direction of our Saviour was both vain 
and uſeleſs; becauſe no ſtriying of, man 
could, in vihis Caſe, Produce . e i ; 


2 Luke xiit, 24. 


5 
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- « not be able.“ 
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in his condition. To direct a man to ſtrive 5 
when, in conſequence of his fate being de- 


termined by an over-ruling power, ſtriving 
could anſwer no purpoſe, would be ſome- 


calling upon him to come forth, while you 


ket. 


But if you will read: the whole of our 8 | 
viour's anſwer on this occaſion, you will be 
convinced that the inability of the parties ta 


enter in at the ſtrait gate, did not ariſe from 


any decree of God againſt them, but from 
defect in themſelves. They had refuſed to 
enter in till the gate 
enter in, without having gained the victory 


s ſhut ; or ſought to 


=D 


over their ſpiritual enemies *. No grace 


* The original word here 3 uſe of by the 1 


geliſt, ſhows that it requires great conſtancy, diligence, 
and courage; a ſharp conflict with the world, the fleſh, 


and the devil, to ſucceed in entering through the ſtrait 


gate into lifeeternal, The word ſigniſies to frive to agony, 
with the utmoſt reſolution, and with every faculty of 


body and mind. From whence we conclude that ſome- 


thing is left for man to do in this caſe, - The gate of 


eternal life is opened to him by Chriſt, but the Chriſtian 
muſt ſo ſtrive as to become qualified for admiſſion into 
it ; otherwiſe, though he . os ſeek to enter, he ſhall 


| thing like locking a man up in priſon, and 
kept the key of te priſon door in your | 


* — 
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of God was wanting in this caſe, but boli- 
© neſs in man. The parties excluded might 
have entered in, had they been qualified for 
admiſſion ; but they were, as you read, 
v. 27. “workers of iniquity.” 
| To enter at large into the confutation of 
a doctrine which carries its own condemna- 
tion upon the face of it, would be a waſte 
of time, Upon this idea we decline a par- 
ticular conſideration of thoſe texts, which 
have been at different times ſo groſsly miſ- _ 
applied to this ſubje& ; chooſing rather to 
build what may be ſaid upon it, on the ge- 
neral defign of the goſpel revelation ; from 
the conſideration, that where that is once 
underſtood, the meaning of particular paſ- 
ſages in it will be leſs liable to doubtful in- 
terpretation. And though this method does 
not give an anſwer to every cavil and ob- 
jection which enthuſiaſm and error have 
brought forward; yet it furniſhes the con- 
fiderate Chriſtian with that ſtandard of 
judgment by which every doctrine belong- 
ing to the religious ſyſtem may be ſo mea» 
ſured, as to enable him to build his conclu- 
ion upon it, on the moſt rational ſounda- 
4 The 


bien ee 
The grace of God to man in the goſpet 

revelation, teaches him to deny ungodli- 

« neſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, - 

« righteouſly, and godly in this | preſent. 

« world.” — Whatever man, therefore, has 

received the goſpel in the truth and ſpirit 


of it, muſt manifeſt its effects in his life and 


_ converſation; from whence the following 
axiom is deducible ; that no ſound member 


of the church, can be a bad member of ſo- 


ciety. A doctrine then which tends to 
| weaken the obligation to repentance and 
newneſs of life; which ſupports the ſinner 
with a falſe hope, or lulls him into a fatal 
ſecurity ; which proves deſtructive of one 
great end of Chriſt's death unto ſin, namely, 
the reformation of the ſinner; thereby 
counteracting one great object of the goſpel 

revelation; cannot be a doctrine chat cometh 
from God. ] | 
That the doctrine of abſolute decrees pro- . 

duces this effect is certain, from the con- 
cluſion too generally drawn from it; the 
profeſſors of it for the moſt part depending 
for ſalvation through Chriſt, upon the 
ſtrength of a poſitive and irrevocable decree 
in 185 favor, antecedent to their birth, 
| and 
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and not dependant on their actions. The 
too general conſequence of which has been, 
that inſtead of adorning the doctrine of God 
their Saviour in all things, which Chriſtians 
are called upon to do e ars n led 
to diſgrace it. ; | 
The remark of 2 the 9 8 
and unanſwerable oppoſer of this doctrine, 
was this; * Of old (ſaid he) the goſpel 
made men better; but the new pretended _ 
« goſpel made them much worſe,” And 
in another epiſtle upon the ſame ſubject, he 
wrote ſtill more ſtrongly. © This new goſ- 
« ſpel (ſays he) founded upon the doctrine 
of abſolute. decrees, has produced a ne- 
generation of obſtinate, impudent, hypo- 
« critical people, who are revilers, liars, de- 
* ceivers; and who do not agree among 
* themſelves, and are very uneaſy to others; 
Who are ſeditious, furious, given to cavil- 
« ling ; and with whom I am fo much diſ- 
« ſatisfied, that if I knew any town where 
© none of them were, I would 80 thither | 
and chooſe to live in it,” 

This deciſive judgment.of Seiten upon 
the effects produced by the doctrine here al- 
alluded as * to 7 mind the anſwer 
2 made 
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made by an eminent preacher of it, to ſom# 
brethren who were enquiring into the ſuc- 
ceſs of his miniſtry. * I have made” (re- 
plied he) © many proſelytes, and have a 
* very full congregation; but” (continued 
the preacher) * all the effect I have found 
* is, that I have preached a congregation 
* of Chriſtians into a congregation of de- 
. vile“ | 
I would not be underſtood as adopting 
all the harſh expreſſions that have been at 
different times made uſe of upon this ſub- 
ject; becauſe at any rate the application of 
them does not belong to the well-meaning 
among theſe miſtaken people; but my ob- 
ject is to point out the general ill effect of 
the doctrine itſelf. And ſo long as it tends 
to cheriſh an idea, that Salvation through 
Chriſt is a thing independent of the per- 
ſonal condition of the party; the foregoing 
language made uſe of by Eraſmus and the 
preacher, is not, ſo far as. thoſe perſons 
are concerned in whoſe minds ſuch an 
idea prevails, too ſtrong for it. So long 
as it ſhall be maintained to be ſound doc- 
trine, that the true ſaints of God, as they 
are called, may commit horrible and crying 
ͥð 
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fins, die without tepentance; and yet be ſure 
of ſalvation ; we miniſters are called upon 
by our office to ſay, that ſuch a doArine is 
not of God; becauſe it teareth up the very 
foundation of religion, induceth all manner 
of profaneneſs i in the world, and is expreſsly | 
contrary to the whole current of ſcripture, 
One of the old indeperidents of the laſt 
century ſaid expreſsly, Let any true ſaint 
of God be taken away in the very act of 
any known fin, before it is poſſible for 
him to repent, I make no doubt or ſcruple 
« of it, but he ſhall as ſurely be ſaved, as if 
he had lived to have repented of it! and 
he inſtances in David, in caſe he had been 
taken away before he had repented of his 
adultery and murder. That a modern 
teacher of this doctrine is not behind 
hand with the old independent juſt men- 


tioned, we have the following proof from. _ 


the writings of Mr, R. Hill. David” (fays 
he) « Nog as completely juſtified i in the 
« everlaſting righteouſneſs of Chriſt, at the 
time when be cauſed Uriah to be mur- 
« dered, and was committing adultery with 
* his wife, as he was in any part of his life. 


For all * ele, be they more 
. « gf 
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or be they leſs, be they paſt, preſent, or to 
% come, were for ever done away. So that 
« every one of theſe elect ſtand ſpotleſs in 
«* the ſight of God,” 
The remark made, therefore.” upon this 
ſubject by an eminent | biſhop “ of our 
church, is not fo ſtrictly confined to the 
wild ſchiſmatics of former days, as for the 
| Credit of the preſent age we could with it 
was, The fanatical ſects (ſays he) that 
« ſprang up in abundance, amid the con- 
_ « fuſions of the laſt century, had fo cor- | 
e rupted the word of God by their impure 
* gloſſes on the goſpel docttine of grace, 
te that the age became immoral on principle 
40 and under the name of ſaints, engendered 
* a hateful brood of profligate Antinomians, 
« 7. e. a ſort of Chriſtians, if they may be ſo 
« called, who turned the grace of God into 
« Jicentiouſneſs ; and to magnify his good- 
* neſs, very conſcientiouſly tranſgreſſed his 
« laws. In a word, they taught that the 
« ele were above ordinances, and might : 


« be ſaved without, nay i in defiance of the 
6s moral law.” „ | 5 3 t 0 
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Upon examining this doctrine cloſely, the 
deformity of which is ſo ſtriking, that it is 
a matter of aſtoniſhment how it has ever 
gained credit in the world, we ſhall find it 
to be leſs built upon the word of ſcripture, 
than upon the vain conceit of man; which 


renders him a mere paſſive being in the _ 


work of ſalvation, and the means of grace 
in a great meaſure uſeleſs inſtitutions. - 
The firſt imagination that poſſeſſes the 

mind of an ignorant man upon the ſubject” 
of the divine decrees is, that in every thing 
relating to his ſalvation, God muſt work in 
him both to will and to do, and therefore he 
muſt wait God's time. This idea, though 
true in its proper ſenſe; is carried by him to 
that extreme, that if he- is called upon to 
attend his church, and put himſelf under 
the word; he will tell you, that means of 


grace can be of no uſe to him, till God ſhall 


be pleaſed to open his heart. Should he be 
reminded, that the goſpel condition upon 
which he muſt expect to receive is, that he 
ſhould aſk; and that having the uſe of his 
legs, he is as able to walk to church as to 
any other place; his anſwer is, that he 
does not feel the will to do it; and that 
' G2 : God 


God will make his people willing in the 
« day of his power.” Pſ. cx. 3. In this 
confidence he lives a heatheniſh life, with- 
out God in the world, waiting for that com- 
pulſive act of divine power by which be 4 is 
to be brought into a ſtate of ſalvation. 
Feeling at ſome future period of his life, 
perhaps, 1 more than common impreſ- 
ſion made upon him by religious ſubjects, a 
ſecond imagination takes poſſeſſion of his 
mind. Conſidering this impreſſion as the 
immediate operation of that divine power, 
which he has been waiting to experience, 
he now perſuades himſelf that he is in the 
number of God's ele? people, and that con- 
ſequently his ſalvation is ſecure. Upon 
his being reminded, that he that “ think- 
eth he ſtandeth, muſt take heed leſt he 
« fall,” his anſwer is, he cannot fall; 
for God will keep his elect from falling; 
he who has begun the work in them, will 
compleat it; ſo that the man Who is once 
in a ſtate of ſalvation, muſt be always in it. 
When the caſe of David, the man of God's 
own. heart, is ſtated to him; or the text 
quoted, where that choſen. veſſel, St. Paul, 
nn an apprehenſion, leſt “after all 
40 his 
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« his preaching to others, he himſelf ſhould: 

di be a caſtaway, he has a reply ſuited to 
the occafionz that upon the ſuppoſition 
that the elect may commit grievous fins, 
his comfort is, that their ſalvation cannot 
be endangered, becauſe no act of man can 
render void the divine purpoſe in his fa- 
your, | - | 
Thus then, under the impreſſion of the 
firſt of theſe imaginations, the man neglects 
the uſe of the means of grace, upon the idea 
that his heart has not been opened by God - 
to receive benefit from them ; and becauſe 
he has no power of himfelf to help himſelf, 
he cannot be perſuaded to make uſe of that 
power which God has given him. Under 
the impreſſion of the ſecond, the means of 
grace are oft times conſidered by him to be 
of no conſequence, from the conviction! that 
his ſalvation is effectually ſecured. 
Ido not ſay that this doctrine is carried 
to the ſame extent by every profeſſor of it, 
God forbid it ſhould. But there is one in- 
ſtance to be produced among yourſelves, 
which authorizes my placing it in the light 
in which it is here placed, with the view of 
guarding you againſt it. One of your late 
O « di ale 
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brother pariſhioners, who took his divinity, 

as many others perhaps may do, from ſome 
old puritanical writers of the laſt century, 
rather than from the Bible, maintained, I 
am ſorry to think, the above doctrine in its 
fulleſt extent, He has been heard to ſay, 
that ſhould he kill a man to-day, he ſhould 
certainly go to heaven to-morrow, His fal- 
vation therefore being, according to his own 
notion, perfectly ſecured, religious ordi- 
nances, as means of grace, to him were uſeleſs, 
He acted therefore but in conſiſtence with 


his doctrine, when, inſtead of frequenting a 


place of public worſhip on Sundays, he was 
generally occupied in attending his farm. 
An additional anecdote, which furniſhes a 


moſt ſtriking proof of the ill effect of this dan» 
gerous doctrine in another way, ſhall be men= 


tioned ; becauſe it has fallen within my own 
knowledge. 


Upon collecting through my pariſh, ſome. 


time ſince, for the relief of the emigrant 


French prieſts, I found an almoſt general 
diſinclination among the diſſenters from the 
church to contribute, At length one, more 
open than the reſt, furniſhed the following 


Feaſon | for it; by telling me that © Chriſt 
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« never died for thoſe prieſts ; ; and therefore 
he had no feeling for them, or concern 
« about them.” Another, who had learnt 
his Chriſtianity in the ſame ſchool, upon my 
application to him on the ſame occaſion, im- 
mediately exclaimed, © What, Sir, to @ Ro- 
“ man ? give to a Roman |! one that lives in 
* ſuch errors; if I had ten thouſand guineas, 
I would not beſtow a ſingle mite upon him!” 
Pray now take your Bible, read the ſtoryof 
the good Samaritan, and judge how far ſuch 
a narrow minded religion, which engroſſes 
all God's favours to its own profeſſors, and 
regards the reſt of mankind as objects in a 
condition beneath that of the beaſts that pe- 
riſh, agrees with the enlarged and charitable 
ſpirit of the goſpel. When the diſciples: of 
our Saviour would have called down fire 
from Heaven to deſtroy their enemies, our 
Saviour rebuked them, by telling them, that 
« they knew not what ſpirit they were of,” 
What think you would this Saviour ſay to 
thoſe profeſſors of his religion, who would 
ſuffer a fellow creature to ſtarve. at their 
doors, becauſe he lived in error. 
In a word, compare this doctrine of elec- 
tion and abſolute decrees, as it is often un- 
6 + | ane 
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derſtood, and the effects produced by it 
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upon the lives of ſome of its profeſſors, 
with the revealed purpoſe of Chriſt's com- 
ing into the world, and the ſpirit of his re- 
ligion ; and let this be done fairly, without 
prejudice, and with an eye only to the 


truth; and it is impoſſible that you can 


longer be Jed captive by ſuch a delu- 
ſion. 
The rule laid down, though not firitly 


followed, by St. Auguſtin, © that the more 


* obſcure parts of ſcripture ſhould be in- 
75 terpreted by thoſe that are plain,“ is the 
only rule that will enable you to form a ra- 
tional and conſiſtent judgment upon the 
doctrines of revelation. ' 

That Chriſt came to redeem n man in his 
ral character from the conſequences of 
the fall, and to purchaſe for him thoſe 
means of renewed grace, which required 
only to be properly employed to become 
effectual to his ſalvation, conſtituted the 
eſſence of that glad tidings, which the birth 
of a Sayiour was intended to convey to a loſt 
world. This doctrine, ſo plainly and fully 
revealed, ought in reaſon to oyerbalance 
oy argument drawn from a few obſcure 


9 paſſages, . 
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paſſages, which at firſt ſight may ſcem to 
look a contrary way. But this is a conſi- 
deration which ſeldom has its due weight 
with thoſe who entertain ſome ſingular ' 
conceit or opinion. Engroſſed with their 
own ideas, they are not to be prevailed up- 
on to make the general tenor of ſcripture 
the ſtandard for their doctrine; but are apt 
to bend and warp the expreſſions of it to 


their own particular purpoſe ; and whilſt 


they eagerly lay hold of every paſſage that 

ſeems to countenance it, will hardly give 

à hearing to other texts, how plain ſoever, 

that might ſerve to ſet the ſubject in its 

true light. To this prejudice in favour of a, 

preconceived opinion, added perhaps to a 

certain reſpect for the authority of names, 

is that doctrine in a great degree to be 

attributed, which places the conduct of a 

merciful Creator towards his fellow creature, 

in a light ſo very different from that in 
which the plaineſt texts of rien autho- 
rize us to regard it. 

In fact, thoſe parts of St. Paul's writings. 
on which this partial doctrine is ſuppoſed to 
be founded, which has perplexed the minds 

of ſo many well-meaning people, were 
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ſeen in a very different light by the primi- 
tive Chriſtians ; to whom they conveyed 
the ſame idea that they now convey to all 
who pay attention to the general tenor of 
the Apoſtle's argument. By them the 
Apoſtle has been conſidered as laying open 
the myſterious plan of Providence at that 
time taking place in the world, which re- 
ſpeed the rejection of the Jews from their 
boaſted peculiarity as a nation, and the 
election of the Gentiles to a common par- 
ticipation with them in the privileges of the 
Chriſtian church; “! that through Chriſt 
« both Jew and Gentile, being reconciled | 
« unto God in one body by the croſs, might 
have an acceſs by one ſpirit unto the Fa- 
„ther. — Epheſ. ii. 18, 

A want of attention to this leading cir- 
cumſtance, relative to the Jewiſh nation 
being the choſen people of God, diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular laws and privileges 
from all other nations, has given riſe to 
numberleſs errors, which have diſturbed 
the peace of the Chriſtian church, from 
the days of the Apoſtles to the preſent. 


time. But in no inſtance has this want of 


diſcrimination led to more unchriſtian con- 
cluſions, 
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cluſions, than in the caſe now before us; 
in which the general declarations of divine 
favour and vengeance, expreſſed by the elec- 
tion and rejection of nations, as ſuch, have, 
through a miſtaken interpretation, become 
the ſubjects of particular and perſonal appli- 

cation. 

For my own part, I do not take my 
faith from the writings of Luther, Calvin, 
or the more ancient profeſſor of this doc- 
trine, St. Auguſtin ; at the ſame time that I 
profeſs the higheſt reſpect for each of them; 
but from that fountain from whence alone 
it ought to be taken, the word of God. If 
ſome zealous men, from a laudable oppoſi- 
tion to one dangerous doctrine, have been 
| heated into a determined ſupport of an- 
other, I lament in them the infirmity of the 
human underſtanding, which is too apt, in 
avoiding one extreme, to be carried into its 
oppoſite. The unbalanced mind of man, 
rarely ſaſtains itſelf in that due mean which 
reaſon and religion mark out. This has 
been the caſe in 1 the ye under conſide- 
ration, 

With the view of cutting up by the root 
the doctrine UG merit, which had conſtituted 


; 
| 
| 
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one of the groſſeſt corruptions of the church 


of Rome, ſome of the firſt reformers brought 
forward that of ab/elute unconditional elettion, 


and irre/iftible grace. This was, indeed, to 


do the buſineſs at a ſtroke; but it was a 


ſtroke which ſeverely wounded the cauſe it 
was meant to ſerve, By taking away man's 
free agency, an end was at once put to the 


morality and immorality of human actions; 


for a being, whoſe conduct is determined 
by an over-ruling power, cannot be an ac- 


countable one. Thus a corrupt doctrine 


made way for a ſpecies of fatali/m, which, 


under an impoſing title, tends to deprive _ 
rational Chriſtianity of its firmeſt ſup- 


port. , 
But, thank God, the Bible i is befor me. 


The word defies im it, it is true; but as 


I would not be governce by the ſound of 
a word, but by its relative Gignification, I Þ 


examine the paſſages where it is to be met 


with, and am thereby ſatisfied that it does 


not mean the perſonal election of individuals 


to eternal life, but the election of nations to 


the bleflings and privileges of the goſpel diſ- 


penſation, Where it is ſaid, © Jacob have 
1. ' Lloved, and Eſau have I hated,” it only 
5 means 
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means (as I truſt is generally underſtood) that 
God preferred Jacob to Eſau, to inherit 
and convey the blefling which had been 
pronounced to faithful Abraham, And no- 
thing but à vain deſire to force texts of 
ſeripture into the ſupport of an in- founded 
ſcheme of a particular election and reproba- 
ion to eternal life and eternal miſery, could 

induce any one to preſs the inſtance ef f Ja- 
cob and Eſau into their ſervice . 
With reſpe& to abſolute decrees, deter- 
mining the future falvation of individuals, 
I ſce nothing in ſcripture that leads me to 
conclude that there are any ſuch ; on the 
contrary, J ſee all through the Bible, general 
promiſes of mercy ren when fn 
lar conditions. | 
On the ſuppoſition, then, that any de- 
crees may have been eſtabliſhed in the di- 
vine councils, (a ſubject on which T preſume 
not to pronounce), my comfort is, that they 
muſt be conformable to God's revealed will; 
becauſe a God of truth cannot contradict 
himſelf, Without perplexing myſelf, there- 
fore, with an uſeleſs enquiry with reſpe& 


- ® See note at the end of this Diſcourſe. 
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to what God may do by an abſolute act of 
power, I conſider what he hath done, and 
what ſtands with his wiſdom, juſtice, and 
| goodneſs to do. And ſeeing myſelf. called 
upon by his Apoſtle, to make my calling. 
and election ſure, I conclude, as I conceive 
every reaſonable man muſt do, that there 
can be no abſolute decree in a caſe, the 
certainty of which depends in ſome mea- 
ſure upon myſelf. Confining myſelf, con- 
ſequently, to the revealed will of God, 
which was given for my inſtruction in 
rightcouſneſs, and by which I am to be 
judged; my ſole endeavour is, by divine 
grace, to conform myſelf to it; being well 
aſſured, from the general tenor of ſcripture, 
that no ſandtjſied perſon will be ſhut out of 
heaven, and no unſanctiſied one will be ad- 
mitted into it; ©. for. without neten 
man ſhall ſee the Lord. 
And happy is that meekneis and 3 | 
of ſpirit, which induſtriouſly declines the 
rugged. thorny paths of controverſy and 
captious diſpute, and walks in the plain 
ſmooth way of duty and tient Merion "Ts 
which ſtudies God's commands, and labours 
to underſtand things of a ſize with its ca- 


pac ity. 
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pacity. Too many inſtances there are, of 


daring men, who by preſuming to ſound 
the deep things of religion, have cavilled 


and argued themſelves out of all religion, 
Theſe men miſtake their buſineſs. For 
what Chriſt requires of thoſe. who - profeſs 


his religion is, not penetration or ſubtilty 


of wit; ; nice diſtinctions, or ſublime. no- 
tions; but victorious faith, and an honeſt 
holy life; ſobriety, temperance, and chaſtity, 


juſtice and charity, piety and devotion, "Let | 


the Chriſtian ſubmit his reaſon to revela- 


tion, and let humility and deference to Gd 


recommend his faith; and then, though 
there may be knowledge too wonderful for 
him, and ſo high that he cannot attain unto 
it, yet he will be ſure not to want any that 
is neceſſary or profitable for him. | 


 $F © Jacob have I tt but Eſau have I hated.” -- 
Rom. ix. 13. The Apoſtle quotes the foregoing text 
| from the prophet Malachi, cap. i. 2, 3. By attending 
to the context it will plainly appear, that what has been 
haſtily concluded from it, reſpecting the perſonal elec- 
tion of one party, and the perſonal reprobation of the 
other, was not the idea meant to be conveyed. by the 


prophet, I loved Jacob,” ſaith the Lord, “ and I hated 


« Eſau.” The account of the manner in which this 


ſubjoined, 
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ſubjoined. I loved Jacob, and I hated Eſau; and laid 


_ © his mountains and his heritage waſte, for the dragons 


« of the wilderneſs, Whereas Edom ſaith, we are im- 
« poveriſhed, but we will return and build the deſolate 
« places. Thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts; they ſhall 
« build, but 1 will pult down ; and they ſhall call 
« them the border of wickedneſs, and the people 
« apainſt whom the Lord hath indignation for ever, 
And your eyes ſhall ſee, and ye ſhall ſay, the Lord will 

i he magnified from the border of Iſrael.” The latter 
words in the foregoing paſſage refer to the circumſtance 
of the Meſſiah being to come from Jacob, and not from 
Eſau. In which reſpect Jacob is ſaid to be loved, and 
Eſau to be hated; that is, the line of Jacob was pre- 


ſerted by God to that of Eſau for the conveyance of the 


bleſing promiſed to Abraham. 

The promiſe to Abraham was, that © in his ſeed all 
© the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed,” But it 
was no part of this promiſe, that the ble ſſing ſhould be 
conveyed through the elder branch of his family 3 and 
it could paſs only through one branch of it; it re- 


mained, thereſore, with God to chooſe which branch 
he thought proper. According to his will, then, the 


bleſſing of the promiſed ſeed paſſed through Iſaac, not 
through Iſhmael ; through Jacob, and not through 


Eau; through Judah, not through either of the other 


fons of Jacob; and through David in . to oy 


- elder brethren, 


- With a view to the preference n upon this pry 
Gon, Iſaac, Jacob, Judah, and David may be ſaid, in 
the ſtrong language of Scripture, to have been loved of 
God; that is, preferred by him; whilſt Iſhmael, Eſau, 
and the brethren of Judah and Davie, were hated or re- 


to 
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wo have been loved by God, and all other women in the 
world hated ; becauſe ſhe was choſen or preferred, be; 
fore all other women, to be the mother of . promiſes 
Meſſiah. | 

The expreſſions, therefore, of loving and ball "is 
applied to Jacob and Eſau, are to be taken in the 
ſenſe in which our Saviour uſed the latter, when he faid, 
that © if any man came to him, and hated not his father 
and mother, &c. he could not be his diſciple.” —Luke 
xiv. 26. that is, he that preferred his father and mother 
&c. before him, and was not willing to ſacrifice every 
worldly conſideration, rather than renounce him, was- 

not worthy to be his diſciple. 

And that this text, quoted from the Prophet, referred 
not to the perſonal condition of the parties mentioned 
in it, but to that of their reſpeRive poſterities, the argu- 
ment of the Apoſtle furniſhes a proof, Fot the chil» - 
« dren,” Eſau and Jacob, ſays he, © being not yet born, 

neither having done any good or evil, that the purpoſe 
« of God, according to election, might ſtand, not of 
& works, but of him that callethz it was ſaid, the elder 

% ſhall ferve the younger,” Rom. ix. 11. But Efau 
the elder, as appears from the hiſtory, never did ſerve 
Jacob, Perſonally, Jacob ſeems ever to have been the 
inferior, The word of the Lord, therefore, in this re- 
markable paſſage, not being verified in the perſons of 
Eſau and Jacob, the accompliſhment of it mult be refer- 
red to their poſterity ; and upon this head no doubt can 
be entertained by any one who reads the whole paſſage 
as it ſtands, Gen, xxv: 23: © And the Lord ſaid unto 
« Rebekah,” as ſhe was upon the point of being deli ver- 
ed of the two ſons in queſtion, Two nations are in thy 

e womb, and two manner of people ſhall be ſeparated 
from thy 2 and the one people ſhall be ſtronger 

H 


e than 
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than the other. people ; and the elder ſhall ny the 
« younger.” 

This circumſtance of the elder . the younger, 
not having then taken place i in the perſons of Eſau and 
Jacob, we mult look for ſome ſpiritual ſenſe, in order to 
perceive the completion of this bleſſing to Jacob; and 
this will lead us to that perſon promiſed to Abraham 
and to Iſaac, as the Wenn of all nations, even 4 sus 
Cunis r. | 
The original promiſe to Abraham implied, ihe 
nations of the earth, ſhould have an equal right in the 
bleſſing of the Meſſiah ; yet the church of God, of which 
the Meſſiah is head and king, was for a time conſined to 
the deſcendants of Jacob. In this ſtate of the church, 
did the poſterity of Eſau ſetve, or was inferior to that of 
Jacob, At length the diſtinftion was taken away. The 
church of God was opened to all nations, and Gentiles 
as well as. Jews, became the people of God, Then did 
Eſau the Gentile, break the yoke of Jacob the ow 
from off his neck, and became his equal, | 

An attention to the Apoſtle” s argument, will con- 
vince the reader, that it was St. Paul's object on the 
occaſion, not to ſupport the docttine of predeſtination, 
or the perſonal election of individuals to the divine 
favour ; but to reconcile the Jews, to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, to the divine Ciſpenſation in the promulgation 


of the Goſpel. 


The Goſpel was to be firſt preach ed to the loſt ſheep 
of the houſe of Iſrael; and upon their rejection of it, to 
the Gentiles. © It was neceſſary” (ſaid the Apoſtles to 
the Jews) that the word of God ſhould firſt have been 
« ſpoken to you; but ſecing ye put it from you, and 
« judge yourſelves unworthy of everlaſting life, lo, we 


« turn to the Gentiles :, for ſo hath the Lord com- 


« manded us. „Aces xiii. 46, 47. 
The 


' 
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The Jews, the peculiar people of God, were at this 
ume to loſe that diſtindtion. The middle wall of 
partition, which heretofore ſeparated the Jewiſh from 
the Gentile worſhipper in the temple, is therefore ſaid; * 
by the Apoſtle, to have been broken down by Chriſt ; 
that both Jew and Gentile might thereby underſtand, 
that they were now to be admitted into the church upon 
the ſame ſooting; the object of Jeſus Chriſt's coming 
into the world being, © that he might reconcile both 
« unto God in one body by the croſs.” —Epheſ, ii. 16. 
In alluſion to this part of the divine diſpenſation reſpect- 
ing the admiſſion of the Gentiles into the church, the 
| Apoſtle refers to the prophet Hoſea, where he ſays, in 
the name of the Lord, © I will call them My people, 
which were not my people, and her Beloved, which was 
* not beloved, And it ſhall come to paſs, that in the 
« place where it was ſaid unto them, Ye are not my 
people; there ſhall they be called, The children of - 
te the living God. - Rom. ix. 25, 26. 

This eitcumſtance reſpecting the admiſſion of the 
Gentiles into the Chriſtian church, proved a great 
ſtumbling block in the way of the Jews, at the firſt 
preaching of the goſpel. To reconcile them to it, the 
Apoſtle tells them they might as well aſk why God at 
firſt choſe the Jews to be his elect and peculiar people; 
to which no reaſon was to be given, but that it was his 
will ſo to do, “ I will have mercy (ſays God) on whom 
« I will have mercy.” In like manner they might aſk 
why Gold choſe that the Meſſiah ſhould deſcend from the 
line of Jacob, in preference to that of Eſau ; to which 
a ſimilar anſwer was to be given; It was God's will 
that ſo it ſhould be. In this caſe, of peferring one nation 
before another, the Creator of man hath exerciſed the 
ſame power \ the potter exerciſes over the clay of 
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the ſame lump, to make one veſſel] unto honour, and 
another unto diſhonour ; and the thing formed, is not to 
ſay to him that formed it ; Why haſt thou made me 
thus? 
Taken in this ſenſe then, not as ions to the 


perſonal election of individuals to divine favour in ex- 


cluſion of others, but to the election of nations to par · 
ticular and temporary privileges, for the purpoſe of 
carrying into effect the great myſtery of godlineſs for 
the more general benefit of mankind, the argument here 
made uſe of by the Apoſtle, is plain, regular, and con- 
ſiſtent: and to preſs an argument beyond the ſubject to 
which it was originally applicd, is to take the way moſt 
dikely to lead into error. 
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On the Sealers of BAPTISM, a con- 
ſdered as furniſhing a Plea Jo Separation | 
A the Church, | ; 


T» the” two ; al vey adiiinod) a 
third is to be added, reſpecting the 
SACRAMENT of BAPTISM; which, as it is 
adminiſtered in the church, you maintain to 
be invalid, for the following reaſons: Firſt, 
| becauſe children are "incapable of being 
ſubjects of it; and ſecondly, becauſe, after 
the example of our Saviour, who was bap- 
tized in Jordan, it ought to be admini- 
ſtered by the immerſion'of grown perſons 
in a river. Did this plea ſtand upon firm 
ground; it ought, as relating to an effential 
ſervice of the church, to have weight; but 
ſtanding as it does, according to our ideas, 
upon looſe ground of your own railing; it 
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can, in our judgement, have no weight at 
all, But as this conſtitutes one of your 
maſter-prejudices againſt the church, it 
may be proper to give jt dome Fophgera- 
tion. 

The ground upon which the firſt part 
of this plea; ftands, reſpects the incapacity of 
children to fulfil the conditions of me bap- 
tiſmal covenant, 

But this argument, if it proves any thing 
in the caſe, proves too much. For if no 
perſons are to be baptized, who are inca- 
pable of fulfilling the conditions of bap- 
tif, gur Saviour himſelf was, of all others, 
the moſt; incapable; of baptiſm. 

The -baptiſm of, John yas, a  bapti iſm. 
| unto repentance. He came,” we re 
« preaching the 7 of repentance for 
the remiſſion of fins.” But our bleſſed 
Saviour had no fins to repent of. He ha 
4 58 Lamb of God: 6 age 5 | 
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proper n- - the ene 2 1 have 
* need. to be baptized of thee,” ſays the 
Baptiſt, ang comeſt thou to me? But 
our MO by his anſwer, convinced _ 
that 
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that though he had no fins to repent of, yet 
ſome other end was to be anſwered by his 
being baptized. Suffer it to be ſo now, 
ſays Chriſt, “ for thus it becometh us to 
« fulfil all eBay is 2 iii. 
1 Urn i 5 
10 like manner, infants, e inca- 
pable of ſome of the ends of baptiſm, are 
not incapable of all. They cannot, it is 
true, make profeſſion either of their faith 
or repentance ; hecauſe they cannot under- 
ſtand what is meant by the one, nor are 
they in want of the other; having no actual : 
ſins to repent of. But, as infants, they are 
capable of receiving a ſign of God's grace 
and favour. They are capable bf being 
admitted into the communion of the Chriſ- 
tian church, and of having the privileges 
of the Goſpel*covenant conſigned to them; 
although they Are too young to underſtands 
the nature of "that! covenant, or perform 
the duties enjoined upon its members. Int 
a word, they are capable of being waſhed 
from their otiginal corruption; and of re- 
ceͤiving the ſign of their reſtoration to God's 
17 n they may not at the time be 
14, capable 
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capable of underſtanding the condition 
upon which it is ſuſpended. 

And if God has been pleaſed to 9158 


the offspring of believing parents, as holy 
from their birth (as the Apoſtle has plainly 


told us, 1 Cor. vii. 12.) and thereby given 


them a preſent intereſt, and ſort of hereditary 
right to thoſe means which Chriſt appointed 
for the ſanctification of his church; ought 
we not rather to rejoice, that God's cove- 
nant of mercy to man is beſtowed with a 
| latitude extending to perſons of all ages, 
than ſeek to ſet limits to divine good- 
neſs, by reſtraining it within the narrow 
bounds of our own-uncharitable prejudices? 
If Chriſt was pleaſed to leave the door of 
his church, which was open to children 
under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, ſtill open to 
them under the Chriſtian ; as he gave his 
diſciples to underſtand, by telling them to 
« ſuffer little children to come to him, for 
« of ſuch was the kingdom of God; (or, as 
the meaning may be better expreſſed, for 
theirs is the kingdom of God, or the king · 
dom of God belongs to tbem z) it ſeems an 
unaccountable infatuation that parents, who 
| in 
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in all other caſes fail not to manifeſt a zeal 
for the maintenance of their | children's 
privileges, ſhould in this be ſo ready. to 
give them up: 

I would aſk ſuch parents 2 e e 

Do they think that their children, dying 
unbaptized, are capable of admiſſion into 
the kingdom of heaven? Relying on the 
mercy of God (though ancovenanted mercy 
is all upon which they can in this inſtance 
place any juſt ee i þ will, doubt 
. anſwer, Tr. 

But perſons who. are 8 of the 
greater, are certainly capable of the fi. 
which is contained within it. If through 
divine mercy then, unbaptized children are 

capable of admiſſion into the kingdom of 
God in heaven; they are ſurely . 
throu gh the fame mercy, of admiſſion into 
the e which is the Aingdom of God on 
earth, If they are capable of receiving the 
fulneſs of divine mercy in the poſſeſſion of 
everlaſting bleſſedneſs in heaven, where 
Chriſt. — told us © their angels continually 
e hehold his F ather s face, Matth. xviii— 
fey are rely capable of being admitted 

into 
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into that church- memberſhip, which wat 
deſigned only as preparatory to it. x 
Although infants, therefofe, ould not 
ſaffer for the negligence, obſtinacy, or {elf- 
opinion of their parents, yet parents would 
do well to conſider what may be the conſe- 
qitience to themſelves, for ſhewing leſs at- 
tention to the ſpiritual condition " their 
children, than God has done; ; by ftraiten- 
ing that covenaiit, which, 15 the original ; 
delivery of it, was expreſely exttnded to 
them; and, in the Jewiſh church, ſcrupu- 
louſly continued to them. At the ' fame 
time they may temember, that though tlie 
child of Moſes ſuffeted no Pane for 
this delay of his eireumciſion; Het the Fa- 
ther ab we read, Exodus iv. 24. very nar- 
e eleaped it dn 4 dete. occat 
But it may be ebtetwel Wer tir 49 
der to thoſe who object to the admiſſion of 
mfarits to baptiſm! on account of incapacity, 
that'the- Jewith infants were admitted info 
the covenant bd circumciſion at eight days 
old; by God's expreſs command. That 
here is the ſume reaſon for infant of Chriſ- 
9 tian 
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tian parents to be admitted to 5 * to 

be thus proved. | | 

The covenant entered into by God with 
Abraham, (an account of which we have i in 
the ſeventeenth chapter of Geneſis,) was, as 
St, Paul plainly tells us in the third chapter 
of Galatians, the Goſpel covenant. The 
« ſcripture,” ſays the Apoſtle, © foreſeeing 
that God would juſtify the Heathen 
through faith, preached before the Goſpel 
10 to Abraham” delivered beforehand the glad 
ndings of that event to Abraham in the 
flowing words: * In thee ſhall all the na- 
* tions of the earth be bleſſed .. Now to 


* Abraham and his ſeed were the promiſes' 5 


16 made. He faith not, And to feds, as of 
many; but as of one; And to thy ſeed, 
« which is Chriſt, This J fay, that the co- 
« venant that was confirmed before of God 
© in Chriſt; the law which was four hun- 
* dred and thirty years after cannot diſannul, 
that it ſhould make the Frome of none 
effect. | 
The covenant, rare: that was MON 
by God with Abraham, was the Goſpel co- 
venant; containing the promiſe of bleſſing 
to all nations in Chriſt. Of admiſſion into 
this 
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this covenant, circumciſion was, at that time, 
the appointed ſeal. Circumciſion, therefore, 
was not a /egal inſtitution, but the ſeal of 
the Goſpel covenant, adminiſtered to Abra- 
ham four hundred and thirty years before 
the introduction of the law. Agreeably to 
Which our Saviour told the Jews, that 
Moſes gave unto them circumciſion, not 
e becauſe it was of Moſes, but of the fa- 
© thers,” | 
All the aeration that took ona in > this | 
buſineſs, upon our Saviour's eſtabliſhment. 
of his church, was in the nature.of the ſeal 
of the covenant ; our Saviour having ex- 
changed the ſevere and painful one of cir- 
cumciſion, for the more mild and praQticable. 
one of baptiſn. The ſeal, then, is altered, 
but the covenant remains the ſame. | 
The covenant, therefore, into which 


Chriſtians are. admitted by baptiſm, being 


the ſame Goſpel covenant, which was con- 
firmed before to Abraham in Chriſt ; the 
mere change in the ritual can make no dif- 
ference with reſpect to the capability of the 
parties to be admitted into it, Conſe- 
quently the precept delivered to Abraham 
Gen. x. 17. re the admiſñon of in- 
Wo | fants 
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fants into the Goſpel covenant by circum- 15 


cifion, applies with equal force to the admiſ- 
ſion of infants into it by 5apri/m ; circum- 
cifion and baptiſm being ſeals or tokens of 
the ſame covenant, appointed by God to be 
made uſe of for the lame purpoſe, x at differ- 
ent periods. 

To what has been ſaid, it need only be 
added, for I avoid entering at large into a 
ſubject which has been ſo frequently and 
Fully handled; that our Saviour found the 
Jews in the practice of infant baptiſm; as 
has, I think, upon the ground of the ſtrongeſt 
probability, been maintained by learned men. 
He, therefore, only transferred this cere- 
mony from the Jewiſh church to his own, 
by making it the facrament of initiation 
into it. It is to be concluded, therefore, 
that the Apoſtles, who were Jews them=- 
ſelves, and who were directed to addreſs 
the firſt offer of the Goſpel to © the loſt 
% ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael ;” in baptiz 
ing them into the church of Chriſt, or ra- 
ther into the new diſpenſation of it, would 
obſerve the general practice to which they 
had been accuſtomed, if they had received 
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no expreſs precept from Chriſt to direct 
them otherwiſe. 

But the commiſſi on delivered to * 
by Chriſt was of a moſt general and com- 
prehenſive nature. Go ye, and baptize 
« all nations. In conſequence of which 
commiſſion, we read of their baptizing 
whole houſes, without any exception being 
made to any perſons contained in them. 
If our Saviour had not deſigned that bap- 
tiſm ſhould be adminiſtered to infants, the 
commiſſion to his Apoſtles would certainly 

have been accompanied with an expreſs 
rohibition to that effect, to prevent their 
falling into ſo obivous a miſtake, No ſuch 
Prohibition appearing, is a circumſtance 
that, in reaſonable conſtruction, amounts to 
a confirmation of the practice then in uſe, 
For a rule that has once regularly obtained, 
if unrepealed, {till remains in force. This 
is the argument made uſe of upon this ſub- 
jet by one of the moſt learned writers * of 
our church, and it appears to be unanſwer- 
able: If baptiſm and the baptizing of 
e inſants had 1 — a new thing, and un- 
66 heard of until John Baptiſt came, as cir- 


1 « cumciſfion 
118 »Lightfoot. 
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i cumciſion was, until God appointed it to 

« Abraham ;. there would have been, no 
: « doubt, an expreſs command for baptizing 
« infants, as there was for circumciſing 
them. — But, *© ſince it was ordinary in 
« all ages to have infants baptized, if Chriſt 
« would have had that cuſtom aboliſhed, 
« he would have expreſsly forbidden it. So 
« that his and the ſcripture's filence in this 
matter, does confirm and eſtabliſh infant 
« baptiſm for ever. | 


To the ſecond part of the plea reſpofting 
the baptiſm of Chriſt in the river Jordan, 
conſidered as eſtabliſhing a precedent for 
the practice of a ſimilar form of admiſſion ' 
into the Chriſtian church, we have the fol- 
lowing anſwer to make; though the ſubje& 
itſelf is almoſt too ridiculous to be entitled : 
to ſerious diſcuſſion, 

Our Saviour, we read, was baptized by 
John in the river Jordan. But the conclu- 
ſion drawn from thence feſpecting the form 
of adminiſtring Chriſtian baptiſm, does not 
appear by any means warranted by the pre- 


miſes. 


The baptiſm of jahn we a peculiar mi- 
a preparatory to the eſtabliſmment 
| 1 
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of Chriſt's church; but did not actually 
admit into it, or convey the privileges of it, 
For which reaſon we find St. Paul baptizing 
ſome diſciples of John, whom he found at 
Epheſus, a ſecond time, in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus, Acts xix The baptiſm of John 
then, and the bäaptiſm appointed by Jeſus 
Chriſt, being two different ordinances, in 
uſe at different times, and for different pur- 
poſes ; it does not appear that the one, as 
to the exact form of its adminiſtration, 
ſhould neceſſarily conſtitute a precedent for 
the other. „ , 
The diſciples of Chriſt and John lived 
under a different economy, and were ſub- 
jected to different rules; a circumſtance 
which occaſionally gave offence to thoſe 
who underſtood not the nature of our Sa- 
viour's miſſion. In this temper of mind, 
the diſciples of John came to Jeſus to know 
the reaſon why the diſciples of John and 
of the Phariſces faſted oft, whilſt his diſ- 
« ciples faſted not. — But what was a rule 
in the one caſe, did not become obligatory 
in the other; the parties to whom it was 
applied, being differently circumitanced. 
Chriſt it muſt be conſidered, then, bap- 
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tied he hb ain diſciples, not to be 9 


the diſciples of John: and his baptiſm was 
the baptiſm of admiſſion into the Chriſtian 
church; whilſt that of John was only a 
baptiſm of diſcipleſhip into his own pecu- 

liar miniſtry. Allowing therefore, that all 
John's diſciples were baptized in a river, 
(which is more than can be proved, and 
from the nature of John's miniſtry, as the 
preacher. of the . wilderneſs, it is probable 
that he made uſe of water in any place 
where it was convenient for his purpoſe ;) 


tit does not follow from this circumſtance, . 


| that the diſciples of Chriſt ſhould be bap- 
tized in a river alſo; Chriſt having no where 
ordained that they ſhould be; and reaſon 
| forbids us to conclude, that the quantity of 
water made uſe of in this ſacrament,any: - 
more than the quantity of bread and wine 
conſumed in that of the Lord's Supper, can 
be eſſential to the una of ths a 0 
tion. cy *4 h 
When Peter, ignorant of: the foiritual 5 

nature of Chriſt's waſhing, required him 
not only to waſh his feet, but alſo his hands 
and his head, judging that a partial waſhing 
Sulden not 155 a . d dn our 8a- 
ary ) i e 13 .viour's: : 
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viour's anſwer was calculated to rebuke his 
carnal application of the act, by telling him, 
that “he that is waſhed, needeth not fave 
to waſh his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
John xiii. 10,—Peter therefore was given 
to underſtand, that the effect produced in 
this caſe, was not by the outward application 
of the element of water, becauſe parts were 
faid to be cleanſed which the water had not 
touched; but by tho operation of the ſpirit 
on the ſoul; producing that inward purity, 
of which an idea was conveyed to the mind, 
by this familiar application to the body, 
Thus in like manner, the effect of waſhing 
in baptiſm, is not produced by the water 
applied to the body, either in whole or in 

part; but by the ſpirit of God accompany- 
ing an ordinance of his own inſtitution, and 
producing that effect upon the ſoul of the 
party of which the water is e e to be 
ihe type or emblem. 

But it is to be further obſetved, en the 
circtimſtance:now reckoned by ſome few in- 
dividuals ſo eſſential to baptiſm, from the 
confideratian of Chriſt's. ing been bap- 
tied in a river, was, in the primitive church, 

either not regarded at all, or at leaſt deemed 
a matter of uidiferende, For though the 


form al 
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form of plunging the whole body was in 
general obſerved, as moſt ſignificant of the 


idea meant to be conveyed on the occaſion ; 


nevertheleſs this was done, not in a river, 


but in a baptiſtry, or building adjoining'to 
their churches; where every thing was pre- 
pared for the decent alminifiraiph of this 


ſervice. | 

It is moreover well known not 'to have 
been an uncommon thing among the early 
Chriſtians, to defer their baptiſm till they 
were ſuppoſed to' be on their death beds; 
upon the idea of guarding thereby againſt 


the probability of falling away from grace; 
in which caſes, the form of plunging the 
party either in a river or elſewhere, muſt, it 


is preſumed, have been diſpenſed with. And 
in the caſe of the gaoler' s family who were 


baptized in the priſon, there is reaſon to 
think that the Apoſtle made uſe of ſtill 


More diſcretionary latitude in the perform- 


ance of this office; from the confideration 
that there could be no river to'be made uſe 
of on this occaſion; together with the im- 
probability that the gaoler's houſe ſhould 


be provided with conveniencies for the im 
8 of the whole body. © For; according 
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to the account given of this tranſaction, we 
ſind that it was a buſineſs of immediate diſ- 
patch; no time being given for preparation 
on the ſubject. Immediately upon the diſ- 
covery of the ſituation of his priſoners, the 
gaoler (we read) © took them the ſame hour 
* of the night, and waſhed their ſtripes, and 
« was baptized, he and all his, nen, 
Acts xvi. 33. 
And allowing, what might have been the 
caſe, that the gaoler's houſe was provided 
with a fountain, in which he and his family 
might have been baptized by immerſion 
yet this fountain not being a river, a devia- 
tion from the ſuppoſed eſtabliſhed practice 
of baptiſm in one point, as circumſtances 
then required, renders the imitation of our 
Saviour's example, as to the letter, not eſſen- 
tial to this ſervice. ; 
From theſe premiſes, we feel eaten 
warranted in concluding, that the baptiſm 
of John in the river Jordan, conſtitutes no 
precedent for the baptiſm of Chriſtians; and 
from the circumſtance, that, baptizing in a 
river, conſidered as the neceſſary form of 
admiſſion into the Chriſtian church, has 
neither the authority of ſcripture, antiquity, 
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or reaſon for its ſupport, it conſequently 
follows, that the example of Chriſt, in this 
caſe, was not meant to apply © to 98 _ 
les. : 
: But there is another lad ſtill more eflen- 
tial conſideration belonging to this ſubject, | 
which it is my duty to place before you. 
Baptiſm is the ſeal of a covenant; a 
Beans to aſſure the parties to whom it is 
applied, of the performance of thoſe condi · 
tions, by which a gracious God has been 
pleaſed to bind himſelf to man. The affix- 
ing this ſeal, God has made the peculiar « of 
fice of his appointed miniſters. | 
Now we know that in all human cove- 
nants, the ſize or ſhape of the ſeal, whether 
it be large or ſmall, round or. ſquare, is a 
matter of no importance; the validity of it 
depending ſolely upon the character of the 
perſon who makes the impreſſion. In a 
caſe where the affixing the ſeal is not the 
perſonal act of the contracting party, ſhould 
the perſon who undertakes to do it, not be 
authorized to repreſent that party, the ſig- 
nature becomes ineffectual ; and the cove- 
nant into which this ſelf- appointed repre- 
ſentative has preſumed to enter, of courſe not 
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binding. Apply this to the ſubject of 
baptiſm, and the concluſion, it is preſumed, 
will be; that it is not a matter of ſo much 
conſequence, where baptiſm is adminiſtred, 
as by lem; and that the baptiſm in the 
church is valid, not on account of the par- 
ticular form in which it is adminiſteted, but 
becauſe thoſe Who adminiſter it, have re- 
ceived a commiſſion to bind the contracting 
party; and that the baptiſm out of the 
church, whether the ſervice be performed 
in a river or elſewhere, i is not ſo, for the PF | 
poſite reaſon. 

Much more might be ſaid, od has bens 
id upon this ſubject at different times; 
though alas! with little effect; becauſe men, 
wedded to an opinion, however ill founded; 
are ſeldom in a diſpoſition to be convinced: 
the beſt arguments appearing weak and un- 
ſatis factory, when oppoſed to inveterate 2 
judices. 8 

Indeed when I conſider the liberal nature 
of the Goſpel covenant, the general tenor of: 
the Apoſtolic. commiſſion, and the univerſal 
practice of the primitive church conſequent 
thereupon, I cannot tell where to find ground 
ſos a Apna upon this ** But when 

1 con- 
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I conſider the nature of man, together with 
the many abſurdities which have at different 
times found their ſtrenuous advocates in the 
church: I am ſurprized at no concluſion 
that may be drawn by a Being, who, as the 
world now goes, claims a right of judging 
abſolutely for himſelf in all religious matters: 
| becauſe zeal being a much more common 
thing than knowledge, it muſt often happen, 
even upon the moſt charitable conſtruction, 
that ſincerity and error will be fo intimately 
blended together, that juſtly to diſcriminate 
between them, will ſurpaſs the common 
powers we the Wann mind. 
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T 0 the 10 co MR; in a juſtin 
fication of your ſeparation from tlie 
church, may be added thoſe general ones 
which reſpect the hacknied ſubjects of 
liberty of conſcience, toleration, and the right. 
of private judgement in religious matters ; 
upon each of which it may be neceſſary to 
ſay a few words; becauſe vulgar errors of 
ſome magnitude have been attached to theſe 
popular phraſes, which have led many well. 
meaning people to dangerous concluſions, 
And the hiſtory of this country in particu. 
lar proves, that it is a matter of importance, 
to prevent people from running away with 
words; becauſe there is a certain unac- 
countable magick in the ſound of ſome 
words, which operates beyond what can be 
Penalty accounted for ; the ill effect of 

which, 
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which, upon minds unqualified to diſcrimĩ- 
nate, it is always difficult, ſometimes pen. 
ſible, to counteract, _ 

In fact, the generality of 3 are 
governed by words and names; often with- 
out, and ſometimes even againſt their know- 
ledge. ' Whilſt the ignorant multitude are 
led backward and forward, this way and 
that way, like a drove of cattle, by the cry 
to which their drivers have familiarized 
them. This has been the caſe from the 
beginning-of the world to the preſent day ; 
and muſt be the caſe, ſo long as men con- 
tinue to be what they are, more diſ _ 
to af than to think. 

But words, jt is to bs ch are bus 
the garments of things ; ; and ſometimes looſe 
garments z which are put off and on accord- 
ing to the taſte or humour of their employer; 
at the ſame time it ſhould be remembered, 
that how often ſoever the dreſs may change, 
the body ſtill remains the ſame ; in other, 
words, there is a character of truth eſſential 
to the nature of certain ſubjects, which, 
though by an artful diſguiſe it may be made 
to ſervg the cauſe of impoſture, will not 
remain unknown to thoſe who have judge- 


ment 
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ment and reſolution to > ftrip off the” dreſs 
deſigned to conceal it. 

Nothing would 05 more eaſy” vhs! to 
prove the dreadful conſequences derivable 
to ſociety from ſuch fatal deception, by an 
induction of thoſe numberleſs circumſtances 
in which a plauſible word, wreſted from its 
proper ſenſe, has proved the means of ac- 
compliſhing whatever object the artful em- 
ployer of it had in view, however deſtruc- 
tive to the peace and welfare of mankind. 
But to avoid digreſſion, it will be neceſſary 
to confine myſelf to what may be confidered 
as falling within the compaſs of our preſent 
ſubject. The only popular phraſes there- 
fore upon which 1 all now hazard a re- 
mark, will be thoſe of liberty of conſcience, 
toleration, and the right of private judgement 
in religious matters; ſubjects upon which 
all Separatiſts from the church are forward 
in enlarging ; becauſe they, for the moſt 
part, conſider them as ſtanding Ton e, 
which is not to be ſhaken, 

In ſubjects, where truth and error border 
ſo cloſe upon each other, that it requires 
nice diſcrimination to trace out with pre- 
Sion the exact line o ſe paration between 
Rin them; 
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cham and i in which, intereſt and pre judice 
have at all times had much to do, in miſs 
leading the underſtanding,” and corrupting 
| the judgment; Wwe muſt not be ſurprized 
to {ind, not only a. great variety of ſenti- 
ments and opinions, but alſo a great per- 
plexity in the manner in which they are 
delivered. When, through the infirmity of 
human nature, men are apt to be more intent 
on gaining the victory over an opponent, than 
on inveſtigating the cauſe of truth; they 
will chooſe that field of controverſy, Which 
gives the greateſt ſcope for manceuvring z 
to prevent as much as may be the poſſibi- 
lity of their being puſhed as it were into a 
corner, from whence there might be no 
eſcape. In defending their cauſe therefore, 
knowing that much is to be ſaid, which is 
not to be controverted ; they take care to 
conſine themſelves to thoſe generalities, to 
which their opponent cannot object: whilſt 
their mode of attack conſiſts, for the moſt 
part, in puſhing. their adverſary into ex- 
tremes, by a ſtudious aggravation of his 
concluſions, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 
a e MO Geclanimtion and 
abuſe, 1 


By 
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| By this mode of managing controverſy, 
the exact point in which truth lies, is con- 
tinually kept out of ſight; for men, whoſe 
object it is, in the handling certain ſubjects, 
not ſo much to convince, as to confound j 
will ſtudiouſly ſteer clear of thoſe preciſe 
limits, which ought to conſtitute the boun- 
dary for all rational argument on the occa- 
ſion. To the ſubjects here immediately in 
view, the foregoing obſervations may not " 
deemed wholly inapplicable, e 
Upon the firſt of them, it has hams: ima« 
gined, that, provided men follow the direcs 
tion of their own. conſciences, they are juſs 
tified in whatever mode of conduct they 
may adopt; which (as the term conſcience is 
now too generally underſtood) is in other 
words to ſay, that becauſe men are per- 
ſuaded a thing is right, therefore it cannot 
be wrong.” Upon this principle, it matters 
not what a man's profeſſion is, provided he 


is ./incere in it; conſequently the in“ iN 


martyr for the faith, and the fincere Feu 
cutor of it, ſtand upon the ſame footing. 
But though a conduct, in oppoſition to 
the dictate of conſcience, carries with it its 
own condemnation, (for in ſuch a caſe a man 
prononnchs 
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pronounces ſentence upon himſelf); it by 


no means follows that a conduct in confor- 


mity to it will, on that account, ſecure to 


itſelf any acquittal. For this would be to 


make private opinion the ſtandard of right 
and wrong, inſtead of the law of God; an 
idea which has, on different occaſions, led 
to an infinity of miſchief. - 

Though the plea of conſcience, there- 
fore, conſidered as the private judgment of 
the party upon the legality or illegality of 
his own conduct, might be a good one in 
the mouth of a Heathen, who might have 
no ſurer guide to follow ; yet it cannot be 
admitted in that of a Chriſtian, but in pro- 
portion as it is conformable to the rule by 
which it will be judged. But, as prepara- 
tory to our forming a correct idea upon this 


ſubject, it is neceflary that we know what 


conſcience properly is; for of the number 


that make uſe of the word, nineteen in 


twenty perhaps ny be' ignorant of its true 


meani Ing. 


By conſcience, then, is to be underſtood, | 


vot that knowledge, opinion, or perſuaſion, 
which a man may poſſeſs upon any given. 
Wet but — knowledge, opinion or 


N 
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perſuaſion, which is reflected inward upon 
his mind from ſome reaſon, law, or rule, from 


without, which is the Proper ſtandard of 


judgment in the caſe in queſtion. Con- 

ſcience, therefore, as its compound title de- 
notes, is comparative knowledge ;- it is the 
judgment which a man paſſes. on his own 


actions compared with ſome law. Re- 


move all law, and you take away all con- 
ſcience. For where there is no law, there 
can be no tranſgreſſion ; and where there 
is no tranſgreſſion, there can be no judg- 
ment, becauſe there is no criminal. With« 
out a law ſuperior to conſcience therefore, 
there can be no ſuch thing as conſcience at 
all: for conſcience is a private perſonal 
principle, which muſt neceſſarily be ſub- 
mitted to ſome law of God, real or n | 
as its ultimate rule. 

The law of the Chriſtian, in „ enge 
matters, is the revealed will of God; and 
What, upon proper authority, is deducible 
from it. The conſcience of a Chriſtian, con- 
ſequently, is that teſtimony Which the mind 
bears to the conduct, when competed . 
that revealed cuil. 

In temporal matters, ſhould x man plead 
8 cCeonſc ience, 
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conſcience, or it ſnould rather be called pri- 


vate perſuaſion, againſt the determination of 
an exiſting law; he would be told, that he 


was not at liberty to make a rule for him- 


ſelf different from that which the ſociety, 
of which he was a member, had made for 

him; and upon which it was his duty to 
procure information. Was the caſe other- 
wiſe, the very end of ſociety would be fruſ- 
trated, For let it be conſidered, what muſt 
be the conſequence of the admiſſion of that 
principle, upon which the modern plea of 
conſcience is too commonly founded; 
namely, that the private perſuaſion of the 
party, furniſhes a pero: for his panes 
conduct. 

The quaker, For: N obrilidies the 
payment of tythe to be unlawful. He, 
therefore, reſiſts the demand, upon the 
hacknied . plea of conſcience. But, as it 
| has been already obſerved, nothing can be 
a arule of conſcience in religious matters but 
ſome law of God, real or ſuppoſed. © The 
plain law of God calls upon the quaker, i in 
common with all other members of a civi- 
lized community, to“ ſubmit himſelf to 
4 every ordinance of man for the Lord's 

5 . 6c ſake; "i ; 
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* ſake; —and the legiſlature of his cou: 
try has made the payment of tythe legal. 
Nothing, then, can juſtify an oppoſition to 
the legiſlature, in this caſe, but a firm con- 
viction in the mind of the party, that the I 
law enacted is in direct contradiction to 
ſome law of God, natural or revealed. 
But the law eſtabliſhing the payment of 
tythe does not ſtand in this predicament; 
for it muſt be conſidered rather as a law 
in conformity with the revealed will of 
God, than in contradiction to it. The pri- 


vate perſuaſion of the quaker, under the = 


impoſing plea of conſcience, may therefore 
be conſidered as ſet up in oppoſition to the 
law both of God and man; and the admiſ- 
ion of it by the legiſlature, is but eſta- 
bliſhing a precedent for ander an 
to its authority. : 


For let this ailaclpls is carrie; to it? 


length, and it is caſy to ſee where it muſt 
terminate. Upon the ground that the 

quaker reſiſts the law of tythe, he may take 

it into his head to reſiſt any other act of the 
legiſlature; and if his reſiſtance be admit- 
ted; if the private perſuaſion of the indi- 
vidual (for conſcience it muſt not be called} 


15 8 INTER 2 3 v 
be an 25 of al government i. the 


0 S l. 
As in eee e then, 3 law of 


the land becomes obligatory upon every in- 
eee e ſoʒ in concerns 
of a ſpiritual nature, the will of God, o 
far as it has been revealed, adniits of no 
exemption from its obligation; nor can 
conſciencs be pleaded as a Jake for 
diſobedience in either eaſe. 
If God, then, has been pleaſad to p- 
point a way in which he will be worſhip- 
ped, I am no mere at liberty upon the 
mere ground of my own / per ſuaſion, to 
| worſhip him in any other way, than I am 
| at — to ach in contradiction to his re- 
vealed will in anz other matter. When 
mon, therefore, talk of liberty af conſcience; 


they would do well to conſider whether it 


i not, as the phraſe is: now! generally un- 
derſtood, rather a liberty of their n male - 


ing, than any portion of that libefty- with 
| which Chriſt has made them fre. 
Indoed:the- idea that has fbr ſome time 


NN among. us, that Chriſtian liberty, . 


3 e 
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gives every, man a right to worſhip: God in 
his own way, appears to have been admit- 
ted without ſufficient examination. There 
is not one ſingle paſſage of ſcripture, which 
ſtrikes me as warranting the concluſion that 
has been drawn upon this ſubject. Our 
Saviour ſays “; © He that rejecteth me, 
* and receiveth not my words, hath one 
* that judgeth him: the word that I have 


1 ſpoken, the ſame ſhall judge him in the 


« laſt day.” And © though we, or an 
* angel from heaven (faith St. Paul) 
% preach any other goſpel unto you, than 
« that which we have unto. you, 
let him be accurſed.” Gal. i. 8. | 

| Suppoſe now any man, upon the plea: of 
conſcience, ſhould reject Chriſt, as many, 
alas | have done; refuſe: to acknowledge 
him in his mediatorial character, and there - 
by ſet up for himſelf a religion, eſſentially 

different from that which has been re- 
vealed; will it be ſaid that Chriſt has given 
man a liberty to be thus' employed againſt 
himſelf? „ He that is not for me,” ſaith 
Chriſt, © is againſt me; and he that 8 
6  thereth not with me, ſcattereth +. 36752 he: 


* John xii, 40. MY, + Matt l. = 


= 
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It has, indeed, been ſaid, that in a matter 
which concerns his on ſalvation, every man 
| ſhould be left to the en js en 
judgment. a va 
Provided the e of God be 
made the rule of that judgment, this wil! 
be readily granted. But as this poſition is 
gegerally underſtood, thoſe who are for- 
ward in advancing it, have not duly conſi- 
dered perhaps, to what extent it may be 
carried; or, what is ſtill more to the pur- 
poſe, whether God has, with reſpect to 
man's ſpiritual concerns, been pleaſed to 
leave him thus abſolutely, as it were, in his 
own hands. If he has not, all reaſoning 
upon the matter is at an end: and before 
men ſuffer themſelves to be governed by a 
ſpecious dogma, which is calculated to im- 
poſe, they ſhould examine whether they 
have fairly meaſured their application of 
it, by the ſtandard ſet up for that purpoſe 
in the word of God. In other words, whe- 
ther they have honeſtly made uſe of all means 
to inform their judgment, before they 
adopt it as their rule of conduct. If they 
have not, their ſincerity, merely as ſuch, 
will furniſh no plea in their favour. They 
8 will 
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will be e not becauſe . they ure 

 fincere, but becauſe they have 
thoſe means of | information, which would 
have directed their ſincerity to its propet 
object. In conſequence of which neglect, 
they may be in the condition of numberleſs 
aſſextors of, the rights of conſcience, that 
have appeared in all ages of the world; who, 
in the ſtrenuous exertion of their zeal; 
thought they were doing God ſervice, at tho 
time they were engaged in the moſt direct 
oppofition to his will; and ſacrificing to idoly 
which their own corrupt nature had ſet up, 
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_ ſubject f ForrzAaTion i has 
open to much miſconception. 


< 
ES - 4 vor? i 


be act upon Which it is founded, Gent 


be ſeen in a coil, not in q religious point of 
view; for it concerns men as members of a 
civil ſociety, rather than in any other cha- 


rater. The paſting t this act was a ſeaſonable 


1 exertion of political wiſdom, far the pur — 
poſe of ſecuting the government of th 


country, at a de critical x period, 1 upon che | 


broadeſt foundation, And the * itſelf 
may with more pro priety be called an act 


of Grace, than o H Telernton the purpoſe . 


of it being to ſecure proteſtant Difſenters 
from the Sur of England, from the pe- 
nalties to Which they kad been made ſub- 
ject by former 5 That this was 
the idea which the legiſlators had before 
. them 
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them at the time, may be fairly concluded, 
from the word Toleration not being once 
mentioned through the whole ſtatute; and 
from the act of Uniformity being at the ſame 
time ſuffered to remain unrepealed.; / 

To form a correct judgment, then, upon 
this ſubject, it may be proper to conſider 
every law as compoſed of two diſtinct parts, 


the preceptive, that which binds the hw 
1 282 the conſcience, and the coercive, that 


va enforces the. obligation of it upon 
practice. Now the coercive part of 

5 17 or the penal ſanction annexed to 
it, is only for the neceſſary purpoſe of moy- 
ing. or conſtraining men to. pay that obedi- 


_ ence to the law, which is required of them. 
But the obligation upon the conſcience is 


not derived from the penalty deſigned. to 
ſecure it, but from the authority of the 
lawgiver ; who by virtue of that authority, 
had a right to exact obedience to all his 


| juſt demands. A ſaſpepſion, therefore, of 


the penal ſanction, though in the preſent 


# 
1 


: effectual, does not in anywiſe invalidate the 


law itſelf; which remains juſt what it was 
before the ſanction was annexed to it; 
binding 
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binding upon the party or otherwiſe, accord - 
ing to the juſt tenor of the law in queſtion, 
and che authority of the law maker,” inde- 
= pendent of every other ation. Fot 
it ei not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the re- 
moval of the penalty can take away from 
| thei law that CO it nn 
from a different cauſe, ' 4 
The Apoſtle ſeems to/ have had this idea | 
before him in the following legal comment 
addreſſed to his diſciples. Wherefore,” 
fays he, you muſt needs be ſubject, not 
only for - wrath, but alſo for conſcience 
% fake:”'not for fear of the penalty, but 
from a ſenſe of the obligation which the 
law: binds upon the conſcience. ' A motive 
| which"ought to! fone: the race of 
ny Chriſtian, ” 
| - The ſanQtion Wr end to any Jaw, 
proves nothing as to the obligation of the 
law itſelf upon the gonſcience; but it 
proves, that in conſequence of man not be- 
ing in that perfect condition in which he 
ought to be, other motives, beſides thoſe 
derived from the reaſonableneſs and equity 
of the command, are become neceſſaty to 
ſecure his obedience. © For every law ſtands 
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i-iuſelf;, and-eriatted: by proper authority 


its © - be enforced or not, its ob- 
ligation upon the conſcitace remains tho 
YEW 8: 9567-07 5 ien i wo leon 


Let us now Jankidet: what the act of To- 


"oe the 48 of 3 perfect 
required. to conform to the mode of worthip 
eſtabliſhed in this ecuntry. The enforee - 
ment of penalties upon this ſubject, a ſub- 
ſequent act has, under certain circumſtances, 


ſuſpended : whilſt, at the ſame time, the 


act itſelf/ the operation of which thoſe! pes 
nalties were meant to ſecure, is ſuffered; to 
remain in being. May we not: conclude 


from hence, that the legiſlators ſa no txa- 


ſon to alter their opinion with reſpect 1 | 
the act of Uniformity itſelf ; although, upon 
conſideration, they thought proper, in par- 
ticular cafes, to leave it to produce its effect. 
upon the mind, vnaſũiſted by Rigs 

ſangion.s 11 bn 


The title of Toleration Ad, eee 


which: —— now. N to the ear, 


as 07 | Fay ; * 
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ſecms, to, he derived rather from the mean 

ing which popular i interpretation 3 
to the act in queſtion, than from the real 
intention, of the act itfelf, For an fempg 
tion from penalties, which the policy of 
former times | had inflicted upon certain, ir. 
regular practices, cannot be . conſidered, fo 
much-a. "toleration of Hoe Er As an 
acknowledgement on, the part of goyern- 
ment, that religious opinions, 0 long as 
they do not interfere. with what is deemed 
to, be che Welfnre, of the Nate, ate 0 


r d objects; for temporal 2 
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But in this caſe, as. in ſome others,. i in 
which the prej judices «nd paſſions *. man- 


| | been carried beyond the premiſes ;. and the 


legiſlature has been. underſtood to, lay, more. | 
than was, eyer meant to be faid upon this 
ſubject ; the ſetting free from. 1 legal reſtraint 
certain religious diſtinctions and practices, 
having been conſidered, by many, to amount. 
to a juſtification, or even gſall hment, of 
them. Whereas the act of Tolergtion, As. 
it is called, tolerates nathing 3 if by Tolera- 
tion is to, by underfiogy a juſtification, of 
4 i, nts practices, 
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raQices, againſt which temporal penalties 
been heretofore denounced. A fuſpen- 


3 of thoſe penalties, is all that it pretends 


But a ſuſpenſion of penalties, whilſt the 
He to which they have been annexed- con- 
tinues unre pealed, as it has been f 


obſerved, does not leſſen che bation a or 


that law, though it may deſtroy its effect. 
But upon the ſuppoſition that md act of 
Toleration did more than it does; that it 
not only fuſpended the penaltics by Which 
a conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip Was 
deſigned to be enforced ;” but that it more- 
pealed every civil law that related to 
that ſubject ; ſuch à conceſſion would make 
no alteration in the caſe before us. For the 
obligation to church unity, is not derived 
from” the authority of the civil, but from 
that of the divine law. It 11 originally 


| grounded upon the revealed will of the 


Founder of the Chriſtian church; Who 


could not give a more ſtriking proof of the 
neceſſity and importance of this Chriſtian 


principle, than by making i it the ſubjoct of 


his moſt ſolemn prayer on a very particular 
occafion, Nor could the Apoſtle give a 
more re Plain deſeription of the natore of it, 

than 
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than by making the human; body a type or 
emblem of the Chriſtian church; to the 
end that the members of the latter, ſhould 
draw an argument for their conſtant com 
munion with each other, from the conſider- 
ation of the joint-fellowſhip and (united 
operation of the members of the former. 

Wherever then the church of Chriſt 
exiſts, an obligation to communion with it, 
is binding upon the conſcience of every 
Chriſtian, by virtue of that divine law which, 
accompanied its eſtabliſnment. This dir = 
vine law is paramount to every human. i ins, 
junction upon the ſubject. Whatever liberty 
therefore the act of Toleration may be ſup- 
poſed to give, with reſpect to Chriſtian 
conformity, muſt be underſtood as giyen in 
a caſe, in which no human Jegiſtature. has any 
liberty to grant. The civil penalties which. 
were deſigned to ſecure it, having been re- 
moved, the law to which they were annexed, 


5 left to ſtand upon the original ground of 


its ſuppoſed agreement with the revealed 


HS will of God; conſequently the obligation 


to church unity, is juſt what it was in the 
primitive days of the church, before civil 
policy interfered with the buſineſs. 
4 7 45 8 And 
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And though in this cafe civil policy;' by 
withdrawing its influence, ceaſes to to affiſt 
me operation of the divine law, it does' not 
thereforeteſſen its obligation. For by wHat- 
cer rules of political expediency the con. 
duet ef the magiſtrate may be governed, 
certain it is, that the greater power cannot 
be 'over-raled by the lefler one. The ſin of 
Sschiſm therefore, ot a wilful ſeparation. from 
the church of 'Chtift, is juſt hat the word 
. God has pronounced it to be, whatever 
muy be che determination of the magiſtrate 
ußon the fubje& and all iat he has hi- 
185 therto' determined upon it in this country, 
huis been to leave it to the Jemen of its : 
proper tribarial k 0414 4: 
Ile ig to be lamented indeed chat an in- 
dulgence, originating we truſt, in charity, 
and deligned to produce good effects; ſhould 
have operated to the more general diſunion 
of che members of the Chriſtian church. 
But certain 1 it is, that the act which ſuſpends 
the penalties which were deſigned to enforce 
the obligation to church communſon; has; 
in its operation, tended to inereaſe the evil, 
which the original interference of the legiſ- 
ltere was in this caſe intended” to prevent. 
That 
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hat ſanction which the legiſlature has bat 
ſuppoſed to give to every ſeparation from 
the Chriſtian church, has in fact proved the 
moſt fatal blow that the unity of that 
church ever received. For, according to the 
remonſtrance of the houſe of commons; in 
anſwer to Charles the Second's declaration: 
from Breda, © It has (in a manner) eſta- 
« bliſhed Schiſm by a law; made the whole 
« government of the church ' precarious x 
« and the cenfures of it of no moment or 


« creaſing ſects and ſectaries, by introducing 
« that looſe way of thinking upon the ſub- 

* ject of church communion, which makes 

« it a matter of indifference with 

people, what place of worſhip they fre- 
quent, or with what ſociety of religioniſts 
they are connected; a circumſtance, which 
* annihilates as it were, the fin of 'Schiſm, 
« by removing out of ſight all thoſe diſcri- 
© minating marks, to be found in the writ- 
* ings of the Apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians, 
by which the church of "Chriſt, as a ſo- 
« ciety at unity within ow. i  Uitla- 

* guiſhed, 55 1 


Before we fini ich this head, it my be e pro- 
"wy he 


+ x 
5 * „ 


« conſideration ;. and been the cauſe of in- 5 
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per to ſay one ſhort word to guard againſt 
wrong concluſions. z 
A s miniſtersof the church of Chriſt upon 
conviction, we muſt lament, in common 
with all ſound members of it, that there 
ſhould be any ſuch thing as ſeparation from 
it; and it is our duty, ſo far as perſuaſion 
and argument will go, to prevent it. But 
knowing that diverſity of opinions in religi- 
ous matters, is the unavoidable reſult of 
human imperfection and human liberty, and 
that offences muſt come; we are prepared, 
in what we conceive to be the true ſpirit of 
our religion, to accompany ſuch events 
with that charitable hope which one Chriſ-. 
tian may beſtow upon another, though of a 
different opinion. At the ſame time we 
| ſhould do leſs than our duty, did we not 
clearly point out, what has been here at- 
tempted, the light in which, according to 
our judgment, the act of Toleration mould 
be ſeen by every member of the Chriſtian 
church; reminding him, that, upon the ſup- 
poſition that a wilful ſeparation from the 
church is ſinful in the eyes of God; of 
which, it is preſumed, no reaſonable doubt 
can be entertained; no act of any human 
legidature can make it otherwiſe. 


| Separafs | 
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Separatiſts from the church therefore, 
under the ſuppoſed countenance of govern- 
ment, would do well to conſider, that a civil 
act in this caſe, as we have above obſerved, 
reſpects them only as members of a civil 
ſociety ; but furniſhes no proper ſtandard 
of judgment for their conduct as Chriſtians; 
in which character, they become amenable 
to the law. of that Lord, by whom they 
will be judged, and from whoſe ſentence 
there lies no appeal. 
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religious matters, much more perhaps 

has been ſaid, than the ſubject will warrant. 

The Apoſtle indeed directs us to © prove 

« all things,” but at the ſame time *to hold 

« faſt that which is good.” From whence 
it may be concluded, that there is a diffe- 
rence between a blind and implicit obedience 

to authority in religious matters, and a total 
, exemption from obligation on that head; 

between taking our religion entirely upon 
truſt from others; or thinking it to be a 
part of Chriſtian liberty, to make what re- 

ligion we pleaſe for ourſelves. The one 

leads back to the dark days of bigotry and 

i J ; the other renders the eſtabliſn- 


ment 
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ment of a church, as a ſociety under regular 
government, altogether impracticable. 

In fact, the right of private judgement in 
religious matters, reſpects man in the rela- 


tion in which he ſtands to his fellow crea» 


| tures; the exerciſe of which, ſo far as it 
concerns himſelf only, no other man has a 


| right to controul. But this conſideration, 


though it tends to ſecure a privilege, claimed 
by every member of civjlized ſociety; muſt 
| nevertheleſs, when applied to the ſubject 
immediately before us, be meaſured by a 
facred ſtandard, before it can become a ſafe 
principle of human conduct. The phraſe 
therefore is open to an ambiguous meaning; 
and calculated, if not to offer incenſe to that 
idol of the natural man, human reaſon; at 
leaſt to cheriſh an idea which has too often 
led to a dangerous concluſion. Man, in the 
affairs of this world, may aſſume a right to 
judge for himſelf in a caſe, upon which he 
is not qualified to form a judgement: and fo 
long as his exerciſe of that right interferes 
not with the authority of the magiſtrate, or 

the welfare of the community, he may be 
indulged in his folly. But in religious mat- 


bers, no man can have a right to judge 


L _ otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe than God has judged for him. 
The ordinances of Chriſt, and the truths of 
his religion, are neceſſary, becauſe he has 
made them ſo ; that neceſſity therefore muſt 
continue the ſame, whether we obſerve 
them or not. For the religion of Chriſt, 
whatever be man's opinion upon it, will be 
preciſely what it is, the ſame yeſterday, to 
day, and for ever; and it is at his peril if 
he does not conform to it. | 

To ſay therefore that man has a right 
to worſhip God in the way he thinks pro- 
per, in other words, to make a religion for 
himſelf; is to place all religions upon the ſame 
level as to the divine favour, and to render 
an appeal to revelation wholly unneceſſary ; 
by leading him to conclude that he is at 
liberty to ſet up a ſtandard of right and 
wrong for himſelf in this caſe, inſtead of ac- 
cepting with humility that divine ſtandard 
which has in wiſdom been ſet up for him. 
| To enter more at large into this ſubject, 
after what has been already ſaid under the 
head of Liberty. of Conſcience, would be to 
treſpaſs upon the reader. 

It may be neceſſary, however, to | rake 
notice of one mode of ſettling the minds 


of 
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| of ill. informed people upon this ſubject; 


which, from its plauſibility, has en much 
credit in the world. 
There are authors, unhappily for this 

country, whoſe manner of writing upon 
certain ſubjects, ſeems calculated to con- 
found every thing that looks like order and 
government in ſociety ; by ſetting up the 
majeſty of the people (to make uſe of the 
abſurd phraſeology of Republicaniſm) as the 
origin of power in the ſtate; and the ſacred 
right, or rather miſtaken plea of Proteſ- 
tantiſm, as a ſanction for diviſions in the 
church. According to theſe writers, who 
either do not underſtand, or purpoſely miſ- 
repreſent the principle of proteſtantiſm ; the 
right of judgment in religious matters, 
which the church of England pleads in juſ- 
tification of her ſeceſſion from the church 
| of Rome, is to be pleaded, by every indi- 
vidual Chriſtian, for his ſeparation from the 
church of England; as if by proteftantiſm 
vas chiefly meant, a right of ſeparation 
| from the church; without regard to the 
cauſe of it. But upon examining the two 
| caſ2s, we ſhall find them to be by no means 
parallel; and conſequently no concluſion is 
to be drawn from the one to the other. 
WU The. 
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The ſeparation of the church of England 
from the church of Rome, was grounded, 
not upon the idea, that ſhe-had a right to 


form a church for herſelf, upon any new 


plan of her own ; but upon the idea that it 
was no longer compatible with the ſpiritual 
welfare of her members, to hold communion 
with a corrupt church. It was neither the 
government, nor doctrine of the church of 
Chriſt, that were proteſted againſt on this 
occaſion ; but the corruptions that had taken 
place in both; the uſurped ſupremacy of 


the biſhop of Rome, and thoſe dangerous 
tenets which were incompatible with ſome 
of the moſt eſſential articles of the Chriſtian 


faith. In proteſting. againſt the pope's 
uſurped ſupremacy, the church of England 
did no more than the church of Rome her- 


{elf had done upon a former occaſion; when 


Gregory the firſt, proteſted againſt. the 


uſurpation of the ſame title by John biſhop 
of Conſtantinople; a title which that great 


prelate did not ſcruple to call blaſphemous ; 


and the, uſurper of it the fore-runner of 


Antichriſt, , The church of Rome and 


Conſtantinople, were two ſeparate. branches 


gas 
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as ſuch, their holding communion with each 
other was not eſſential. The church of 
England is alſo a ſeparate branch of the 
church of Chriſt ; its ſeparation therefore 
from the church of Rome, is a circumſtance 
by which its exiſtence as a church can in no 

wiſe be affected; becauſe it poſſeſſes within 
itſelf all thoſe charaQteriſtic marks by which 

a church, as a ſociety of Chriſt's forming, is 
diſtinguiſhed; and of which it was in full 
poſſeſſion, before its connection with the 
church of Rome took place. The pro- 
teſtantiſm. therefore of the church of Eng- 
land, conſiſts in the right which one inde-" 
pendent branch of the church of Chriſt 
claims, of proteſting, in its collective cha- 
racter, againſt the errors of another branch 
of it; with which it may, or way not, hold > 
communion. 

For by the unity of the Chriſtian church, 
we do not underſtand a neceſſary commu- 
nion between all branches of that church, 

however diſperſed, or however diſtinguiſhed 
from each other; for this muſt depend upon 
circumſtances ; but that unity which every 
branch of the Chriſtian church poſſeſſes 
within itſelf ; when all its members, being 
OS Joined 


| joined together in the ſame mind and tho 
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ſame doctrine, live in dutiful obedience to 
thoſe who have the rule over them, and in 
Chriſtian fellowſhip with each other.. 
But the idea annexed to the word pro- 


teftantiſm by the Diſſenter from the church 
of England, is, that it eſtabliſhes the right 


which every individual claims, of judging 
for himſelf in religious matters; and ſepa- 
rating from the church, of which he ought 
to continue a member, for any reaſon which 
to him may appear ſufficient ; or, ſhould he 
be fo diſpoſed, for no reaſon at all. He 


' who cannot ſee the difference between theſe. 


two caſes, muſt, it is to be feared, be in a 
condition ſomewhat ſimilar to that in which 
the Jews were, when their invincible pre- 
judices would not ſuffer them to acknow- 
ledge our Saviour's character; they had eyes 


to ſee, but would not ſee. For in the one 


caſe, we behold the deliberate act of an in- 
dependent branch of the church of Chriſt, 


vindicating its own rights againſt the uſurp- 


ed tyranny of another branch of the ſame 
church; and breaking off communion with 


it for the ſake of preſerving the purity of its 
own mori: ; in the N we ſee the act 


of 
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the individual Chriſtian, ſetting up his own 
way of thinking, as his definitive ſtandard 
of judgment in religious matters; a mode 
of proceeding abſolutely incompatible with 
the exiſtence of the church as a ſociety ; 
and caſting himſelf out of her communion, 
for the ſake of gratifying ſome private pre- 
judice or opinion. 

To us, theſe two caſes appear widely diffe- 
rent; but not more ſo, I believe, than they 
would have done to thoſe original reformers 
who on their firſt withdrawing from a cor- 
rupt church, lamented the neceſſity they 
were under of ſeparating from the eſta- 
bliſhed government of the church of Chriſt; 

and thought that no curſe could be too bad, 
for thoſe who ſeparated from it when in a re- 
formed ſtate. Their ſubſequent change of 
ſentiment upon this ſubject, in conformity 
to times and circumſtances, does ſo little 
_ credit either to the men or their cauſe, that 
we are glad to paſs it by in filence, __ 

Ever ſince the æra of the reformation, 
the church of England has been conſidered, 
to be the firmeſt bulwark of proteſtantiſm. 
80 far as the Diſſenter agrees with her, in 
proteſting againſt the errors of the Romiſh 


L 4 church 5 
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church; ſo far he may be ſaid to be at 
unity with her ; but when that right, which 


juſtifies the Diſſenter in common with the 


church of England, in ſeparating from a 
corrupt branch of the Chriſtian church; 


is extended to juſtify his ſeparation from a 


branch of the church confeſſedly not in the 


ſame ſtate of corruption; and of whoſe 


members no unlawful terms of communion 
are required; and to authorize his ſetting \ 
up a church of his own, independent of epiſ- 
copal government; the Diſſenter quits the 
original ground of proteſtantiſm, and places 
himſelf upon that of Schiſm; and in ſuch 


caſe he becomes a ſchiſmatic raſter upon 
a proteſlant. 


Freedom of inquiry into the grounds of 
religion, is readily acknowledged to be the 


_ diſtinguiſhing principle of the proteſtant 
cauſe. But this principle, if not exerciſed 
under proper reſtraint, will deſtroy the cauſe 


it is deſigned to ſerve.” That law muſt be 
uſeleſs, from which every man has a plea of 
private exemption lodged in his own breaſt. 
And all conftituted authority in the church 
muſt be annihilated, if the right of private 
Judgment in religious matters, in the ex- 
| tent 
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tent to which it is carried by ſome Prople, i 
to be admitted, 

Our Saviour we find giving direction in 
a a particular caſe, for an appeal to the judg- 
ment of the church ; from whence we are 
obviouſly led to conclude, that it was his 
deſign that a certain degree of reſpect 
ſhould be paid to its deciſions Matt. xviii, 
17. The church, we are moreover told 
by the Apoſtle, is © the pillar and ground 
* of the truth.” —1 Tim. iii. 15. By which 
we underſtand, that the revelation of the 
goſpel is a ſacred depoſit, which Chriſt has 
left with his church, to the end that it 
might be propagated and ſupported jn the 
world by that ſpirit and authority which 
were committed to its miniſters for that 
| purpoſe, Therefore the biſhops, who are 
thoſe ſpiritual fathers, to whoſe care Chriſt 
has committed his church upon earth, are 
called upon by the Apoſtle, not only“ to 
« ſpeak and exhort, but alſo to rebuke with 
all authority, and to let no man deſpiſe 
„ tham,.” 

Where authority is committed, it is cer- 
tainly with the intent that, ſo far as the 


exerciſe of * authority properly extends, 
8 it 
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it ought to be obeyed. In the caſe before 
us, therefore, we do. not heſitate to ſay, that 
in proportion as the authority of the church 
is diſregarded, the pillar of truth is ſhaken, | 

and the cauſe of Chriſtianity ſuffers, | 
In conſequence, indeed, of the abuſe 
that has been made of the ſpiritual au- 

thority, many have thought it not poſſible 
to be too much upon their guard againſt it. 
To ſteer clear, therefore, of the impoſitions 


of the Romilh prieſthood, they have haſtily 


determined to pay no attention to that ſa- 
_ cred office at all. But this, ſurely, is to 
correct one error by running into its oppo- 
fite; by exchanging a blind credulity for a 
contemptuous diſregard for a divine inſti- 
tution. 
Without encroaching, therefore, upon 
the right of private judgment, which, to a 
certain degree is acknowledged, we may 
venture to ſay, in ſupport of eccleſiaſtical 
authority; that if Chriſt has appointed cer- 
tain perſons in his church, diſtinguiſhed | 
by their ſtation and office, to be teachers 
and guides; it is the duty of the members 
of that church to be taught and guided by 
them; ſo far as their teaching and guidance 
conform 
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conform to the revelation which they have 
in commiſſion to publiſh. When the teach- 
ing or direction of theſe appointed guides 
appear, not in the mere private opinion of 
the party, but upon. evident and ſubſtantial 
reaſons, to be contrary to the revealed will 
of God, they can no longer be a proper rule 
of duty ; in ſuch caſe the member of the 
church exerciſes the right of private judg- 
ment. But it, muſt be remembered, at the 
ſame time, that though the private Chriſtian 
is juſtified in the ſight of God for with- 
holding active obedience from any rule or 
practice which in his conſcience are incon- 
ſiſtent with the laws of Chriſt, for in this 
caſe he is to obey God rather than man; 
yet, if in this caſe, inſtead of patiently ſub- 
mitting to the penalties denounced againſt 
his diſobedience, he openly reſiſts the au- 
thority of his appointed governors, by a 
conduct in direct oppoſition to their injunc- | 
tions; he thereby renders himſelf account- 
able to God for rebellion againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed government of his church. _ 
Upon this ſubject, then, we make the 


| revealed will of God the ſole ſtandard of 


Judge 
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judgment; and call for no ſubmiſſion to 
the clergy, that may be proved to be in- 
compatible with it; but in doubtful caſes, 
upon which a difference of opinion prevails, 
we claim that degree of deference to the 
determination of the appointed guides and 
teachers of the church, which a reſpect for 
their ſtation demands, and the end for which 
their office was inſtituted, pres re- 
| _” 

With lefs authority than this, it is not to 
be conceived how it is poſſible for miniſters 
of the church to execute the duties of their 
ftation. For if, in doubtful caſes, where 
no poſitive law of God is to be found, for 
the direction of the conſcience ; or where 
the law produced is differently interpreted; 
the opinion of the ruler and guide, of him 
who is appointed by God to teach in the 
church, is not to overrule that of the party 
to be taught; we have a government inſti- 
tuted without any authority annexed to it, 
For in this caſe every private Chriſtian is 
left in a Nate of independence, to judge and 
determine for himſelf; upon which plan 
the church, as a viſible ſociety, (the very 

3 being 
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being of which implies an authority to 
command, and an obligation to > obey,) could 


no where exiſt. 


Subje& to the above ie the ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority is no abridgement of 
Chriſtian liberty. Under theſe limitations, 
therefore, we feel ourſelves juſtified in ſup- 
porting its cauſe againſt the right of private 
judgment; taken in that unlimited ſenſe, in 
which its zealous advocates are een to 
conſider it. 

Whilſt, therefore, we proteſt againſt the 
Popiſh extreme, of leading men blindfold in 
their Chriftian profeſſion ; as inconſiſtent 
with the character of reaſonable beings; we 
at the ſame time do not ſcruple to aftirm, 
that every man is not qualified to form a 


judgment for himſelf in religious matters; 


much leſs to ſet up for a teacher and guide 
to his brethren, Was this the caſe, the 
paſtoral office had been an uſeleſs one: and 
God, who does nothing in vain, would 
never have delivered a commiſſion to par- 
ticular perſons, which might, with equal 
advantage have been exerciſed indiſcrimi- 
nately by all; much leſs would he have 

thought it neceſſary to have furniſhed thoſe 
; perſons 
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perſons with extraordinary powers for ne 

diſcharge of it. 
It was a complaint made by one of the | 
primitive writers of the church, “that the 
* ſenſe of the ſcriptures was the only piece 
* of knowledge, which every one thought 
* himſelf a competent judge of ; without 
* pains or ſtudy, without the help of a guide 
* or inſtructor z” a preſumption, which the 
levity and thoughtleſſneſs of the age have 
tended to increaſe. But whilſt there are 
things hard to be underſtood in the ſcrip- 
tures, which unlearned and unſtable men 
did in the Apoſtle's days wreſt to their own 
deſtruction ; the notion that any man, with- 
out the aid of ſtudy or learning, is qualified 
to be an expounder of the word of God, 
« rightly to divide the word of truth,” as 
the Apoſtle expreſſes it; ſeems calculated 
not ſo much to ſerve the cauſe of religion, 
as that of folly, mne, and impoſ- | 
ture. 

If men, therefore, are demie to ex- 
erciſe this boaſted right of private judg- 
ment at all events, upon the idea that 
Chriſtian liberty authorizes every man to 
worſhip God in his own way; they ſhould, 

at 
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at the ſame time, remember; that if through 
pride, or ſelf-conceit, they deſpiſe inſtruc- 
tion; and by turning their backs upon thoſe 
paſtors whom God has appointed to dire& 
them, they fall into error; or prove the 
means of leading others into it; they muſt 
thank themſelves for the conſequences. 

Suppoſing, it poſſible that men might err 
with the church, they would have this plea 
in their favour, that they had followed thoſe 
whom, according to the conſtitution of the 


country in which God had placed them, 


they had been taught to look up to as their 
guides. Whereas, if they have left the 
church, and the truth together, the choice 
has been their own; and they will have 
two things to anſwer for; firſt, the embrac- 
ing error when truth was before them ; and 
in the next place, the breaking the peace of 
the church, of which, according to Chriſt's 
inſtitution, and upon the ſuppoſition that no 
unlawful terms of communion have been 
required from them, they ought to have 
continued dutiful members. 

The looſe way of thinking that prevails 
upon this ſubject, can make no alteration in 
the ſubject itſelf. The plan upon which 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt has eſtabliſhed his church in the 
world muſt continue, till its object ſhall have 
been accompliſhed. And though this 
church, from the days of its firſt ſettlement, 
has been paſling from country to country, 
as the inhabitants of each became reſpec- 
_ tively unworthy of its longer continuance 
among them ; yet for our comfort we are 
aſſured, that the gates of hell ſhall not com- 
pleatly prevail againſt it. In one part of 
the world or another, it will be found to the : 
end of time. | 
How long it may be in the counſel of 
God fo continue it in this country, He only 
knows. But the preſent divided ſtate of 
Chriſtians, ſo much lamented by all found 
members of the church, together with that 
too general indifference for all religious opi- 
nions, which under the fallacious term of | 
liberality of ſentiment, now prevails, holds out 


tous no very promiſing proſpect. 


So long, indeed, as an idea prevails, to 
which the practice of the world gives coun- 
tenance ; that it matters not what religious 
profeſſion a man makes, or with what religious 
ſociety he connects himſelf ; it will be im- 
poſſible to mY any thing upon the a” 
0 
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df relxious conformity, that will not be li- 
able to cavil and objection; becauſe, under 
theſe circumſtances, we are not dealing with 
the reaſon ſo much as with the prejudices 
and paſſions of mankind; which are always, 
more or leſs, in a ſtate of rebellion againſt 
every thing that wears the appearunce of 
reſtraint or ſubmiſſion. 
Hut if men will miſtake the liberty with 
which Chriſt has made them free; namely, 
a deliyerance from the dominion of over- 
ruling. paſſions, from the abſurdities of hea- 
theniſh idolatry, and the yoke of the Jewiſh 
ritual ; for a freedom from all reſtraint, an 
uncontrouled exertion of private judgment 
in religious matters, and an independence of 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions; we cannot be 
ſurprized that their conduct upon this ſub= 
ject ſhould militate againſt the plan laid 
down by Chriſt, for the eſtabliſhment of 
his 55 Whilſt thoſe prejudices and 
paſſions, which the Chriſtian religion was 
deſigned either to regulate or ſubdue, main- 
tain their ground in the human mind; 
the ſtandard of judgment ſet up in the 
Goſpel will be rendered in a great degree 
uſcleſs. Men, under theſe ene 
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will perſuade themſelves, either that it does 
not apply to them, or by ſome fallacy or 
other, will contrive to evade the concluſion 
that muſt otherwiſe have been drawn from 
it. Thus /e/ -deception i is induſtriouſly put 
in practice; in order to ſteer clear of that 
_ troubleſome thing called e convictian. 

In fact, human pride is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſo much mixed up with human error; 
that till one can be ſeparated from the 
other, there is little hope of effecting an 
agreement of ſentiment upon any diſputed 
ſubject; for men will not ſee what they are 

not diſpoſed to acknowledge. | 

But when men are poſſeſſed of that meek, 
lowly, and teachable _ temper, which alone 
renders them capable or defirous of infor- 
mation; the Bible, although it cannot 
ſpeak a plainer language than it does at 
preſent, will then be better underſtood ; 
becauſe men will ſit down to it, not with a 
view to confirm opinions already embraced, 
but to draw from it in ſimplicity and ſin- 
cerity that knowledge, which, by divine 
grace it was deſigned to W to all diſ- 
poſed to receive it. 
In that caſe, they will perceive, that one 

TS. -: gest 
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great object which Chriſt had in view in 
the eſtabliſhment of his church, was, that 

the members of it might be joined together 

in the bond cf peace and unity; in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, that © there might be 
« no ſchiſm in the body; and conſequently, 


that no gratification of private fancy or 


opinion, much leſs of prejudice or paſſion, 
ought to be weighed in the ſcale againſt 
this moſt eſſential conſideration, St. Paul 
has ſo fully determined this point in the caſe 
of ſome of his Corinthian converts, by tell- 
ing them that even the miraculous gifts of 
which they were in poſſeſſion, would prove 
_ no juſtification for their diſturbing the peace 


and order of the church, as to leave nothing 


neceſſary to be added on that ſubject. In 
the judgment of St. Paul, the gift of pro- 
phecy, the underſtanding all myſteries, and 
all knowledge, and all faith, were as no- 
thing in comparifon with that charity, by 
which it was deſigned that the members of 
the Chriſtian church ſhould be joined to- 
gether. 5 UT, 

In the judgment of the world, what 
was of ſuch conſequence in the early days 
ot the . is now, we are 9 to 
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think, become of no conſequence at all; 
and that harmony among Chriſtians, for 
which our Saviour earneſtly prayed, and 
which the Apoſtles and primitive rulers of 
the church laboured ſo conſtantly to pro- 
_ mote, is now become a matter of compara- 
tive indifference ; as we muſt conclude to 
be the caſe, when we ſee men, not only 
without thoſe miraculous gifts, upon which 
the Corinthians preſumed; but oft times 
without that degree of knowledge neceſſary 
to qualify them to underſtand the letter of 
the Goſpel, which they undertake to pub- 
| liſh; drawing , congregations after them, 
and making the ſupport of ſome private 
conceit, or the {lighteſt difference of opi- 
nion upon matters, not eſſential to the 
Chriſtian cauſe, a ſufficient ground for ſe- 
paration from their appointed teachers. 
But would men conſider, that charity and 
humility are two diſtinguiſhing marks of a 
Chriſtian, they would feel themſelves diſ- 
poſed to believe more, and to. diſpute leſs. 
Would the men to whom we now more 
particularly allude, conſider that the ſub- 
miſſion of human reaſon to the revealed 
word of God, is part of that ſelf-abaſement 
which 
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which the Chriſtian is called upon to prac- 
tiſe; whoſe every thought is to be 
« brought into captivity to the obailoace 
« of Chriſt,” they would ſtand with leſs 
confidence upon ground of their own 
chooſing, than they do at preſent ; and 
would feel themſelves more in a diſpoſition 
to be taught, than to teach. For without 
being an advocate for blind credulity, the 
evils of which have been abundantly mani- 
feſted, we do not heſitate to ſay; that 
there are in religion many things, which, 
by the generality of mankind, muſt in ſome 
degree be taken upon truſt; becauſe the 
generality of mankind are not qualified to 
form a competent judgment of the evidence 
upon which they ſtanc. | 
Whilſt the beſt informed will, upon the 
conſideration that now © we know only in 
part,“ be moſt ready to ſubſcribe to the 


idea, that in certain caſes the honour of God 


is more advanced by the ſubmiſſion, than | 
by the exertion of the human underſtand- 
ing. 

And if this idea prevails when applied 
to ſubjects of primary conſideration, as re- 
vealed articles of faith, it will not ſurely, 
NM 3 when 
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when the peace of the church is ** 
be found inapplicable to matters which re- 
velation may have left more undetermined 
s For the ſpirit of Chriſt,“ as Biſhop An- 
drews long fince obſerved, * is the ſpirit of 
* ingenuity, which will freely ſubmit itſelf 
* to that which is expedient, even in things 
„of their own nature lawful, 
% obſerving whereof, with good heed and 
* diſcretion, hath in old time filled the 
* world with many a ſuperſtitious imagina» 
tion; and in our days hath healed the 
* imagination, and ſuperſtition, and hypo- 
_ * criſy, with another of riot and licentious 
* liberty, as bad as the former, and 4 great | 
« deal worſe.” h | 
The only remedy for this evil, the fruit- 
ful ſource of all fin and hereſy in he world, 
is to be found in the promotion of that 
charitable ſpirit of the goſpel, ** which en- 
* vieth not; which is not puffed up; which 
* behayeth not unſeemly; which bearcth 
* all things, beljeveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, rather than 
that brotherly love, the hond of Chriſtian 
perfeQneſs, ſhould be broken. A ſpirit, 
Which it is my duty to preſs moſt earneſtly 


upon 


The not 
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upon you, from. the full conviction, that 
envyings, diviſions, and hereſies, are thoſe 
works of the fleſh, which moſt effectually 
ſerve the cauſe of that grand enemy, whoſe 
conſtant employment it is, ſo far as in him 
lies, to render abortive the Chriſtian ſcheme 
for the ſalvation of fallen man, 


| 
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On the Advantages attendant upon a conſei+ 
entious C ommunion with the CHURCH ; 
together with the Diſadvantages conſeq; uent 
upon a wilful Separation from il. 


T* welght which any practice or opi- 

nion has upon the mind, muſt depend 
upon the concluſion to be drawn from it. 
Were not the advantages and diſadvantages 
conſequent upon 'a communion with, or 
ſeparation from. the Church to be made 


apparent, all that has been written upon 


theſe ſubjects might be conſidered as waſte 
paper. For if nothing is to be gained or 


loſt, by the determination of man's conduct 


in this reſpect, it certainly becomes a mat- 
ter of indifference, with what ſociety of 


Chriſtians he is connected; and i in this caſe 


he might, in religious matters at leaſt, be 
1 
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left at full liberty to follow the guidance of 
his own fancy or opinion. 
But if the church is to be ſeen in the 

light in which we have placed it, asa ſociety 
of Chriſt's forming; for the expreſs pur+ 
poſe of men being faved in it, from the 
corruption and condemnation of a wicked 
world; it becomes a matter of eſſential con- 
ſideration with every man, whether he be 


a member of that church or not, 


To enable you, therefore, to draw the 
concluſion neceſſiry to confirm your judg- 
ment in this caſe, we proceed, in confor- 
mity with our plan, to point out the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages conſequent upon a 
communion with, or ſeparation from the 
Church. In doing this, it may be proper 
to conſider man; firſt, in the relation in 
which he ſtands to God, as redeemed by 
the blood of his cruciſied Son; and, ſe- 
condly, in that in which he ſtands to his 
fellow - creatures, as member of a civilized 
ſociety. 

It is a poſition, we preſume, not to be 
| controverted ; that if the ſalvation of fallen 
man be an 4 of free grace on the part of 
God, as ine revelation as informed us 


that 
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that it is ; man ought thankfully to receive 
it on any terms upon which it is beſtowed z 
and of courſe to conform bimſelf to any 
plan {ct on foot by God, for the purpoſe of f 
carrying his gracious deſign into effect. 
The probable conſequence of his acting 
otherwiſe, muſt have that weight in the 
mind of every reaſonable man, as to in- 
duce him to ſtcer wide of the poſſibility of 
In a matter, therefore, of this eſſential 
importance, no gratification of private con- 
ceit or prejudice, no attachment to parti» 


cular ſe& or opinion, will be ſuffered 88 


preponderate againſt the ſingle conſidera- 
tion of conformity to the revealed will of 
God. What is written, how readeſt + 
1 thou?”— will be the anſwer which every 
wiſe man will be ready to receive and to 
profit by; conſidering that He who opened 
the gate of everlaſting life, muſt be the 
ſureſt guide to conduct man into it, 

Upon an appeal to this revealed will, as 
delivered to us in the ſacred writings, WC 
have the plan of divine wiſdom in the al- 
vation of fallen man, ſo clearly laid before 
us; that whateyer we may in charity hope 

ns | | 10 
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ia the caſe of others, we are at leaſt quali- 


| fied to form ſome deciſive concluſions in our, 
own, Was it not ſo, jt would be for little 


purpoſe, it ſhould ſeem, that the ſacred res 

cords have been put into our hands. 
Upon an appeal to theſe records, we find 

the Church called, as has been above ob- 


ſerved, the body of Chriſt that body, of 


which He is the Head and Saviaur. 
* Chriſt,” ſays the Apoſtle, © is the Head 


. of the church, and He is the Saviour of 


the body. —Eph. v. 23. And we no 


where read of him in the character of a 


Saviour, but with reference to that church, 


which he is faid to have purchaſed with 


his blood, In conſequence of this pur- 
chaſe, the church is conſidered to be the 
_ peculiar property of Chriſt ; every mem- 
ber of it, therefore, muſt have a peculiar 
intereſt in him. The church, then, accord - 


ing to the idea which the ſcripture has 
taught us to form of it, is that ſpiritual aſ- 


ſociation, which draws as it were the line 


of diſtinction between thoſe who are living 


without God, and conſequently without 
hope ; and thoſe who are formally admitted 
into covenant with him, and ſcaled with 
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« the holy ſpirit of promiſe; as an earneſt 
of their future inheritance.” . 
Taken in this light, the church on earth 
may be conſidered as a preparatory ſtage in 
the road to man's future happineſs; it being 
a ſchool of diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Chriſt, 


for the purpoſe of making every member of | 


it, meet for the poſſeſſion of his heavenly 
inheritance, In conſequence of man's ad- 
miſſion into this ſchool, he is no longer 
conſidered as © a ſtranger and foreigner, but 
« 25a fellow citizen with the ſaints, and &* | 
« the houſchold of God,” 

Thus the Apoſtle, in conformity with 
this idea of the church being a ſchool of 
diſcipline, for the purpoſe of ſpiritualizing 
the fallen creature man; tells us, that He 
« who aſcended up on high, that he might 
« fill all things; gave ſome, Apoſtles ; and 
« ſome, Prophets; and ſome, Evangeliſts; 
and ſome, Paſtors and Teachers; for the 
« perfecting of the ſaints, for the work of the 
« miniſtry, for the ed; Hing of the body of + 
« Chriſt : till we all come in the unity of the 
« faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 

4 of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
4 ſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt." 


Eph. iv. 11. 
15 After 
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Alfter it was determined upon then in the 
divine counſels, that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould laß 
down his life a ſacrifice for ſin, thereby to 
render it poſſible for man to be ſaved ; the 
next ſtep taken towards the accompliſhment 
of the great work of ſalvation, was, it ſhould. 
ſeem, to prepare and qualify man to reap 
the benefit of it. To this end, God gave 
' Chriſt to be head over all things to his 
church ; that a ſpiritual principle being ſet. 
at work, for the purpoſe. of counteracting 
the effects of that evil principle, by which 
the world had been deſtroyed; all men 
might not periſh; but that the church at 
leaſt, conſidered as a building properly 
« conſtructed, and fitly. framed, together, 


according to the plan of its divine maſter 


« builder, might grow into an hcly tergple 
* in the Lord. 0 4 
_Hencg we Ho the reaſon, LY thoſe 2 5 
were to be ſayed, were firſt to be made 
members of the church; the church being, 
according to the divine plan, the ordinary 
road through which they were to travel 
from this world to the next. «The Lord”. 
we read © added daily to the church ſuch 
© as ſhould be ſaved.” Acts ii. 47. And in 
| +--, a 
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the caſe of the devout Cornelius, he votchis 
ſafed a particular revelation, for the purpoſe 
of ſecuring his admiſſion into it ; a circum- 
ſtance which leaves us in no doubt, with 
reſpect to the importance of the object in 
view upon the occafion. 15 
The advantages and diſadvantages con- 
ſeguent then upon a communion with, or 
ſeparation from the. church, may here be- 
gin to be eſtimated. 

Communion with the church, is con- 
formity to the divine plan for our ſalvation : 
Separation from it, is ſetting up a plan of 
our own; if not in oppoſition to, at leaſt 
in ſome degree independent of the former. 
The one, is putting ourſelves under God's 
training; by becoming diſciples in his 
| ſchool; conforming to thoſe rules, and 
making uſe of thoſe means, which have 
been appointed by him, for the advance- 


ment of our ſpiritual concerns. The other 


is, in a ere at leaſt, taking the work of 
ſalvation into our own hands; by ſetting up 
a ſyſtem of Chriſtian education for our- 
ſelves. In the one caſe, we ſubmit, as in 
Hurnility we ought, to the wiſdom of God ; 
in the other, we make ourſelves wiſer than 
God; 
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God; by an attempt to travel to heaven, in 
a road different from that which he has 
graciouſly marked out for us: a conduct 
which leads to ſomething like the following 
impious concluſion; that in the great Ws: 
of redemption, God was not the beſt judge 
of the manner in which it was to be carried 
into the moſt compleat effect. 5 
But, alas! there always has been in man, 
a ſtrong propenſity to be the carver and 
contriver of his own happineſs. Adam, 
through the perſuaſion of the tempter, 
would be wiſer than God in this reſpect ; 
and his fall was the conſequence of his 
folly. The happineſs of man muſt depend 
upon his obedience to the will of his Maker. 
But this is a truth not ſo generally ated 
upon, as it is acknowledged. The unre- 
generate man, feels at all times the fame 
diſpoſition that Adam did, to follow a will 
of his own ; in contradiction to the divine 
will; and to govern himſelf, rather than be 
governed by God. To this end he ſets 
out with doubting, then with diſbelieving 
what God has revealed; and being advanced 
thus far in his progreſs towards rebellion, 
his next ſtep . commences it, by 
| forming . 
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forming plans and ſchemes of his o -u 
which he thinks better calculated ro anſwer 
the purpoſe in view, than thoſe which come 
tecommended by an authority, which he 


feels a natural indiſpoſition to admit. It is 


a portion of this ſtrong propenſity, which 
man has to judge and act for himſelf, that 
prevails with the generality to ſeparate from 
the church; upon the plauſible, though 
; miſtaken idea, of ſerving God more accept- 
ably in a way of their own : without con- 
fidering, that it is not the worſhipping God | 
in the way they pleaſe, but in the way nge 
has appointed, that will ſecure to them his 
bleſſing. To judge in ſome meaſure of the 
conſequences reſulting from ſuch ſelf-willed 
conduct, ſo far as they belong to our preſent 
ſubject, it may be proper to conſider what 
we have in the church, and what out of i it; 
that the reaſonable man, balancing the ad- 
vantages of communion with, againſt thoſe 
of a ſeparation from i it, 9 judge for him- 
ſelf. 

From the . "in. th of the facred writ- 
ings we conclude, that where the Chriſtian 
ſacraments are duly adminiſtered by perſons 
| 1 appointed to that ſacred. office, ac- 
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cording to the plan originally laid down by 
the Apoſtles, there we find the church 
of Chriſt. From the ſame authority we 
learn, that this church i is to continue to the 
end of the world, The unity conſequently 
of the Chriſtian church, muſt mean the ſame 
now that it ever did ; and a ſeparation from 
it, muſt be attended with conſequences a” 
dangerous in the preſent day, as at any for- 
mer period. For the church of Chriſt is 
but ane; and all the promiſes of the goſpel 
are exclu ſively made to that ane church. 
None conſequently but members of that 
church, can lay claim to an intereſt in thoſe 
promiſes ; upon the ſame principle, that 
none but thoſe who have been admitted. 
members of any human ſociety, can lay 
claim to the rivileges belonging to it. 
Thus the direction given t to thoſe wha were 
ſtruck with St. Peter's ſermon, was this, 
ED * epent, and be baptized in the name of 
10 7 — Chriſt, for the remiſſion of ſins, 
« and. ye ſhall receive the gift of the Holy 
« Ghoſt.” Acts ii. 38.—By which we un- 
derſtand that admiſſion into the church, 
was conſidered by the Apoſtle as a neceſſary 
ee for the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. 
N © "Indeed 
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Indeed, from the general tenor of ſcripture, 
it is to be concluded, that none but thoſe 
who are members of the church, can be 
partakers of the ſpirit by which it is aceom- 
panied. Without therefore preſuming to 
determine upon the condition of thoſe who 
are out of the church, we are at leaſt ſuſ- 
tificd in ſaying, that their hope of ſalvation 
muſt be built upon ſome general idea of di- 
vine mercy; to which the member of the 
church has a covenanted claim. In their 
caſe, we recognize what appears to us to 
_ reſemble the uncertain proviſion of baſtards, 
compared with the more ſettled inheritance 
of legitimate children. In the one caſe we 
have an act of grace, for the performance of 
which, becauſe there has been no promiſe, 
there can be no ſecurity ; in the other an 
act of covenant, which certainly will take 
place; according to the conditions upon 
which it has been made; becauſe “ he i is 
5 faithful who hath promiſed. 
In this one church then, we have the fa- 
craments of Chriſt's ap intment ; as ſeals 
| of that covenant, by which fallen man lays 
claim to eternal life. In this one church 
we haye the ambaſſadors for Chriſt,” Whoſe 


ſacred 
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 facted office it is to adminiſter, in the name 
of him whom they are commiſſioned to re- 
preſent, the ſacraments of tliat covenant 
which God on his part is thereby engaged 
to fulfil. In this ane church we have more- 
over the ſpirit of Chriſt accompanying his 
own ordinances; according to tlie promiſe 
made at the original eſtabliſhment of this 
church, that he would < be with it always 
« even to the end of the world.” 

Such are the eſſential advantages attend- 
ant upon communion with the church, 

Let us now conſider for a moment; the 
diſadvantiges INE upon a hag i 
from it | 

When you leave the bunch then; it 
ſhould, be remembered, you leave the mi- 
niſters and ſacraments of Chriſt behind you. 
You may indeed appoint other miniſters, 
and inſtitute other ' ſacraments ; but let it 
be obſerved, theſe miniſters are not the 
ambaſſadors of Chriſt; nor are the ſa⸗ 

eraments which they adminiſter, the fa-. 
eraments of Chriſt; r the eſſence of an 
ambaſſador's office is; that he ſhould be 
commiſſioned by the party whom he tepre- 
wy and in whoſe name he acts; and the 
Ns eſſency 
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eſſence of a covenant, of which the facra» 
ments are ſeals, is, that it ſhould be binding 
upon the party, in whoſe name it is made, 
But miniſters of the ſeparation are not am- 
baſſadors of Chriſt, becauſe they have never 
been ſent by him; and with reſpect to the 
| benefit to be derived from the ſacraments 
adminiſtered by them, their diſciples muſt 
not look to God, for this obvious reaſon; 
becauſe God is not bound but by covenants 
ol his own making. 
Now the effect to be looked for 3 the 
Chriſtian ſacraments, depends not upon the 
mere perſormance of the miniſtry, in the 
adminiſtration of the elements of water in 
baptiſm, or of bread and wine in the Lord's 
Supper; (for in that caſe any miniſter, how- 
ever appointed, might anſwer the purpoſe;) 
but upon the ſpirit of God accompanying 
ordinances of his own inſtitution. And 
there is little reaſon to- ſuppoſe, that the 
divine bleſſing will accompany - irregular 
miniſtrations, call them by what name you 
pleaſe; which ate not only, not ſanctified 
by divine appointment, but are moreover in 
direct oppoſition to that order, which is 
An to the. n aud preſervation of the 
oy 2 71 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian church. Whoever therefore hopes 
to receive benefit from religious ſervices, 
mult perform them according to God's will, 
rather than bis own; for let our religion be 
evet ſo right and good in our own eſtima- 
tion, it cannot, on that account, have any 
covenanted title to thoſe privileges and bleſſ- 
ings, which are by divine authority annexed 
to the church of Chriſt. 

In this ſenſe, the primitive fathers are to 
be underſtood, when they ſay, that there is 
no ſalvation out of the holy catholic church, 
By which is meant, that there is no cove- 
nanted plan of ſalvation; ; fave that which is 
addreſſed. to man, as a member of that 
church. 

« The ſecret 8 bo unto the Low 
our God.” Where therefore no know- 
ledge has been vouchſafed, no judgment 
ſhould be paſſed. In all ſuch: caſes, every 
conſiderate - man concludes with faithful 
Abraham, that * the Judge of all the earth 
« will do right. hut ſo far as revelation 
holds out a light to direct, we are authorized 
and required to judge; becauſe a revelation 
mult be ſuppoſed to be given for that pur 
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In this revelation then we read, that no 
man cometh to the Father but by Chat 
And according to the ſame authority; to 
have an intereſt in Chriſt, man muſt be 
admitted into his church. In conformity 
with the general tenor of this revelation 
then, we heſitate not to ſay, that there is 
abſolute ſecurity in the church for every 
ſound member of it; and that we know of 
no ſecurity out of it: The difference between 
the condition of a member of the church of 
Chriſt at the bar of trial, and of one that is 
not, appearing to us to be this: the former, 
in arreſt of judgment, pleads a covenanted 
title to the benefit of an act of grace paſſed 
by the Judge in his favour; the latter, hav- 
ing no ſuch title to -plead, is obliged to 
throw himſelf unconditionally on the mercy 
of the court. Upon a matter therefore of 
the utmoſt importance ; when there is cer- 
zainty on one fide, and at beſt, but uncer- 
7ainty on the other; no wiſe man, who has 
| conſidered the ſubject, will, it is preſumed, 
take one moment to ſettle his judgment. 
To the foregoing advantages and diſ- 
advantages of primary importance, con- 
ſequent upon communion with, or ſepara- 

* 5 tion 
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tion from the church, may he death, ; 
which though of a ſubordinate kind, will 
not fail to have their weight in the ſcale of 
every reaſonable man. "When Chriſtians 
aſſemble in the houſe of God, it is under- 
ſtood to be, for the purpoſe of joining in 
thoſe acts of religious worſhip, ſuitable to 
their condition as fallen, ſinful, and depen- 
dant creatures. Theſe acts are diſtinguiſhed: 
by the appropriate titles of confeſſion, prayer, 
and thankſgiving :. the firſt, the neceſſary 
condition of forgivenels ; | 4. If we confeſs 
* our fins, God is faithful and Juſt to for- 
give them. '— The: ſecond, the condition 
upon which all divine bleſſings. are to be 
obtained: Aſk, fays our bleſſed Maſter, 
* and it ſhall be given unto you.” —The 
third, that demonſtration of gratitude for 
mercies and bleſſings beſtowed, which will 
ever be proportionate to the ſenſe of the 
obligation. In the due performance of theſe 
ſeveral acts of worſhip, accompanied with 
| geſtures of body, proper to denote that hu- 
miliation, which ought to poſſeſs the mind 
of - ſinners, when engaged in communion _ 
with their God; conſiſts, for the moſt part, 
the * ſervice of religion... 
4 „ such 
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Such is the idea which the ſcriptures 
lead us to form upon this ſubject. From 
whence it appears that public worſhip muſt 
be (what the reaſon of the thing tells us it 
ought to be) the joint act of the congrega- 
tion aſſembled; that with one mind, and 
one mouth, God may be glorified. 

Thus Euſebius deſcribes the ſtate of the 
church in its early days: © There was one 
1 and the ſame power of the Holy Spirit, 
« which paſſed through all the members; 
one ſoul in all; the fame alacrity of faith; 
% one common conſent in chanting forth | 
« the praiſes of God. 
To conform to this primitive pattern, is 
the object which the church has always had 


in view, upon every public aſſembly of her 


members. To this end, in that branch of 
the church to which we belong, they are 
furniſhed with a liturgy, or ſtated form of 
ſervice, ſo excellently conſtructed, as to qua- 
lify, and at the ſame time invite the congre- 
gration aſſembled, to become parties in in 

every act of religious worſhip that is going 
forward; that there may be no unintereſted 
ſpectators i in a buſineſs in which every in- 
dividual i is concerned z but that the united 
voice 
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voice of ſupplication, prayer, and praiſe, may 
plead ſo powerfully at the throne of grace, 
as not to be reſiſted, And ſuch we will 
yenture to ſay, is the plan beſt ſuited to the 
infirmity of our condition; as beſt calcu- 
lated to prevent the natural diſtractions of 
the human mind; by raiſing and keeping 
alive that ſpirit of devotion, neceſſary to 
qualify fallen man to hold communion with 
his Maker, 
To this reaſonable Abies bed in 
our church, let us now oppoſe what is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, to be met with in other 
places. And could Chriſtians be prevaited 
upon to diſcard prejudice, there would, it 
is preſumed, be but one opinion upon this 
ſubject. Out of the church indeed, people 
are aſſembled, under various denominations, 
ſor the purpoſe of religious worſhip; and 
we are ready to give individuals credit for 
their pious intentions. But in what, it muſt 
be aſked, does their rehgious worſhip con- 
fiſt? for certain it is, that in religious aſ- 
ſemblies out of the church, we have (gene- 
rally ſpeaking) no public form, either of 
confeſſion, prayer, or thankſgiving; the 
wa attention of the congregation being 
ä directed 
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directed to the performance of the officiating 
miniſter; whoſe ſervice, be it ever ſo ſpi- 
ritual (which conſidering the qualifications 
of very many who undertake it, we may 
venture to ſay 1s not always the caſe 3 is 
nevertheleſs the ſervice of the miniſter, 
rather than that of the congregation. 
In the church, the congregation are called 
upon to become adtual parties in the ſervice 
performed; in the words of David © to 
„% worſhip, bow down, and kneel before the 
„Lord their Maker; for the purpoſe of 
offering up at the throne of grace with 
humble, penitent, and contrite hearts, the 
ſolemn ſacrifice of prayer and thankſgiving; 
the ſervice performed there, conſequently, 
is what it ought to be, the joint ſervice 
both of miniſter and-people; all ſinners be- 
fore God ; all ſupplicants for n all 
— for bleſſingss. 
Out of the church, the aaron are 
obliged to be for the moſt part bearers only; 
it being ſcarce [poſſible for them to join in 
_ petitions, or to lift up their voice with one 
accord in the celebration of praiſes, which 
they are unprepared to accompany, How. 
8 ſoe ver therefore the fervour of devo- 
| tion 
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how acceptable ſoever his form of prayer, 
(if the public prayer of any /elf-appointed 
' miniſter may be acceptable at the throne of 
grace,) the congregation, nevertheleſs, in 
conſequence of their being little concerned 

in the ſervice performed, can in reaſon. have 
little to expect from the effect to be o- 
duced by it. 

This ſingle conſideration ſhould, it might 
be ſuppoſed, be ſufficient to place an atten- 
dance upan the ſervice of the church, when 
contraſted with that performed in any other 
place of worſhip, in too ſtriking a point of 
view, to render further a adh 
head neceſſary. 

But there is an idea which has long pre- 
vailed, upon which, though it may be con- 
ſidered as ſcarce furniſhing a ſubject for 
ſerious argument, it may be proper, from 
the conſideration of the many that are led 
aſtray by it, to ſay a few; words. An igno- 
rance with reſpe& to the meaning of ſome 
particular parts of the ſacred writings, has 
given birth to a perſuaſion, which enthuſi- 
aſm, that puts out the eye of reaſon, and 
deſtroys the OP of religion, has _ 
1 
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been diligently employed in cheriſhing and 
ſupporting ; namely; that to comply with 
the apoſtolic idea of praying 101th the ſpirit, 
it is neceſſary that all forms ſhould be ſet 
aſide, as abſolutely incompatible with that 
inſpiration, ſuppoſed to be appropriate to 
extemporary effuſions. But allowing that 
the ſpirit of God docs aſſiſt men both in 
the matter and form of their prayers; it 
may be aſked, whether we have not as 
much reaſon to think, that the public prayers 
of the church were ſuggeſted by that ſpirit, 
as the prayers' of any private individual ? 
Nay, whether it is not more probable, that 
a company of learned and pious men, aſſem- 
bled for the purpoſe of compoſing a public 
liturgy for the uſe of the church, after hav- 
ing previouſly invoked the divine aſſiſt- 
ance, ſhould be favoured with that aſſiſtance, 
rather than any particular perſon; who, 


without premeditation or ſtudy, and oft times 


without any qualification for the work, 
takes upon himſelf to deliver an extempo- 
rary prayer ? Is it to be imagined, that the 
_ Holy Spirit thould give ſuch a decided pre- 
ference to that ſervice, upon which leaſt 
care and attention has been heſtowed, as 
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to vouchſafe to it ſuch an excluſive. title to 
his aſſiſtance; that in compariſon with it the 
prayer of the church is to be conſidered as 
a lifeleſs form ? If reaſon tells us that this 


cannot be the caſe, we ſhall not heſitate to 


conclude, that in uſing the liturgy of the 
church, we pray as much at leaſt, (if not 
more) the prayers of the ſpirit, than when 
we accompany any leſs regular ſervice. 
The judicious Hooker, who had well 

conſidered this ſubject, writes thus decidedly 
upon it. © Of all helps for the perform- 
« ance of this ſervice of prayer, the greateſt 
« is that very ſet and ſtanding order itſelf, 
De. which framed with common advice, hath 
« both for matter and form preſcribed 
„ whatſoever is herein publicly done. No 
doubt, from God it hath proceeded; and 
« by us it muſt be acknowledged a work of 
4 ſingular care and providence, that the 
church hath evermore held a preſcript 
form of prayer, although not in all things 
« every where the ſame, yet for the moſt 
part retaining ſtill the ſame analogy. So 
that if the liturgies of all ancient churches 
throughout the world be compared 
A en, themſelves, it may be eaſily per- 
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« ceived, they had all one original mould 
and that the public prayer of the people 
« of God in churches thoroughly ſettled, 


. did never uſe to be voluntary dictates, 


* proceeding from any man's extemporal 
« wit. To him which conſidereth the 
« grie vous and ſcandalous inconveniences, 
« whereunto they make themſelves daily 
4 ſubject, with whom any blind and ſecret 
corner is judged a fit houſe of common 
prayer; the manifold confuſions which 
they fall into, where every man's private 
«* ſpirit and gift (as they term it) is the 
* only biſhop that ordaineth him to this 
« miniſtry; the irkſome deformities, where- 
by through endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions 
of undigeſted prayers, they often times 
4 diſgrace in moſt” inſufferable manner the 
« worthieſt part of Chriſtian duty towards 
God; who herein are ſubject to no cer- 
4 tain order; but pray both what and how 
** they liſt; to him, I ſay, which weigheth 
© duly all theſe things, the reaſons cannot 
u be obſcure, why God doth, in public 
. * prayer, ſo much reſpect the folemnity of 
places where the authority and calling of 
* perſons by whom, and the preciſe ap- 
« pointment, 
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« pointment, even with what words or 
' « ſentences, his name ſhould be called on 
« amongſt his people. The beſt ſtratagem 
that Satan hath, who knoweth his king- 
dom to be no one way more ſhaken than 
« by the public devout prayers of God's 
« church, is by traducing the form and 
« manner of them to bring them into con- 
* tempt ; and ſo to ſhake the force of all 
men's devotion towards them. From 
« this, and from no other forge, hath pro- 
« ceeded a ſtrange conceit, that to ſerve 
God with any ſet form of common prayer 
« js ſuperſtitious. As though God himſelf _ 
« did not frame to his prieſts the very ſpeech 
« wherewith they were charged to bleſs the 
people: or as if our Lord, even of pur- 
© poſe to prevent this fancy of extemporal 
* and voluntary prayers, had not left us of 
* his own framing, one which might both 
remain as a part of the church liturgy, 
te and ſerve as a pattern whereby to frame 
all other prayers with efficacy, yet with- 
_ © out ſuperfluity of words *. 
But after all, it will perhaps be found, 
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that this prevailing idea reſpecting ſpiritiial 
prayer, in the ſenſe in which it is too gene- 
rally taken, has been grounded upon a miſ- 
underſlanding of the Apoſtle's meaning 
upon this ſubject. © I will pray, ” fays the 
Apeſtle, © with the ſpirit, I will pray with 
* the underſtanding alſo.” —1 Cor. xiv. 15; 
To comprehend the meaning of the Apo- 
ſtle on this occaſion, it is neceſſary to ad- 
vert to the particular object he had 1 in view. 
The Apoſtle then, it is obſerved, is here 
Foeaking of thoſe extraordinary giſts of the 


ſpirit, which were graciouſly vouchſafed to 


the infant church, for the purpoſe of effect- 
ing the more ſpeedy and general propaga- 
tion of the Chriſtian cauſe. Among theſe 
gifts, that of praying by the, ſpirit, was con- 
feſſedly one. But, alas! through the in- 
firmity of human nature, theſe ſpiritual 
gifts, deſigned for the edification of the 
church, were not always employed to that 
purpoſe. Vanity and oſtentation in the 
exerciſe of them, ſometimes took place of 


better motives: To correct this notorious 
abuſe of divine grace, and to regulate the 


| exercile of ſpiritual gifts in fuch a manner, 
Fat they might prove | beneficial to the 
245 parties 
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parties for whoſe ſake they were originally 

0 granted, was the object the Apoſtle had in 
view in writing this part of his epiſtle. 

That attendants upon a divine ordinance 


ſhould. be benefitted by the Miniſter of it, 


it was abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould 
underſtand what they heard. To this end 
he who had the gift of tongues, if he prayed 
in a tongue unknown to his hearers, is re- 
quired by the Apoſtle to interpret at the 
ſame time, that his. congregation might be 
benefitted as well as himſelf. © I would,” 
ſays the Apoſtle, *< that you all ſpake with 
* tongues ;” (that you all partook of that 
miraculous gift whereby you might be 
enabled to ſpeak languages you had never 
learnt), * but rather that you propheſied ; 
« for greater is he that propheſieth, than 
he that ſpeaketh with tongues, except he 
, interpret; that the church may be edi- 
« fied.” © Wherefore let him that ſpeaketh 
* inan unknown tongue, pray that he may 
* interpret.” And for the following very 
evident reaſon; * For,” continues the Apo- 
ſtle, © if I pray in an unknown tongue, my 
« ſpirit prayeth, but my underſtanding is 
« unfuitful: not unfruitful to myſelf, but 
O to 
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to my congregation. Ab if he bad faid; 


if I pray in an unknown tongue, without at 
the ſame time interpreting my 1 . the 
ſpirit within me prayeth, it is true; or I 
may be ſaid to pray by the ſpirit ; bc my 
meaning being unintelligible, muſt of courſe 
be unprofitable to my hearers. What is 
it then ?—I will pray with the ſpirit, I 
« will pray with the underſtanding alſo,” — 

In other words; if there fore I do make uſe 
of that gift beſtowed 5 me of praying 
by the ſpirit, 1 will male uſe of it in a 
manner that J may be underſtood by my 


hearers; that they, not leſs than myſelf, 


may 'be. edified by my prayer. That fuch 


is the ſenſe in which praying by the ſpirit 


is here to be underſtood, we conclude from 
what the Apoſtle has ſubjoined in the fol- 
lowing verſes; © Elſe when thou ſhalt 
« Wefs with the ſpirit, how ſhall he that 


" occupieth the room of the unlearned fay 


Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſec ing be 
underſtandeth not what thou ſayeſt? For 


* thou verily giveſt thank; well, but the 


'v%, 


other is not edified. I thank my God, I 
* ſpeak with tongues more than ye all : 


6 Yet i in.the-church I Tad rather ſpeak five 


— « vyords 
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„ words with my underſtanding, that by 
my voice I might teach others alſo, than 
ten thouſand words in an unknown 
80 tongue. „i Cor, xvi. TH 
Hence we ſee, that by praying by the 
Jpirit is here meant, praying in a language 
unknown to the congregation ; and by 
praying with the underflanding, praying in a 
language with which they are acquainted. 
And to convince us of the little value the 
Apoſtle ſet upon this gift cf praying, by the 
ſpirit, compared with the more important 
conſideration of edifying his hearers, he 
8 tells us, that he had rather ſpeak five words 
in the church to be underſtood, that by 
k 's 'voice he might teach others, than ten 
thouſand words in an unknown language, 
though that kene was alone by the 
ſpirit. VERS, | 
But praying by the ſpirit, in the ſenſs 
in which enthuſiaſts now underſtand that 
phraſe, is not one of thoſe extraordinary 
gifts with which the primitive Chriſtians 
were furniſhed ; but ſomething very differ- 
ent; for it is rather an acquiſition of art, 
attained by habit and praQice, and depen- : 
dant i in a a great meaſure for its ſucceſs upon 
03 e Wl 
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ho * genius 50 abilities of the 
party, rather than an inſpired gift. = wr 
Conſidering it in this light, in which 
ſound ſenſe has ever conſidered it, we do 
not heſitate to prefer a ſettled form, to any 
extemporary exertion of the mental facul. 
ties, for the following obvious reaſons, 15 
In the firſt place, certain it is, that ſo 
far as the congregation are concerned, the 
' extemporary prayer of the miniſter is to 
them as much a form as any other. If, 
then, tlie congregation muſt have a form in 
either caſe, it remains only to be conſidered, 
what form is beſt calculated for their edifi- 
cation. Upon this head, it is preſumed, 
there can be little diſpute. For on the one 
band, we have an excellent form of prayer, 
compoſed with great judgment and piety, 5 
which the congregation may, and which 
it is deſigned they ſhould make their 
own, by joining in it; on the cther, we 
have (generally ſpeaking) an imperfect and 
unconnected form, in which they cannot 
join, becauſe on account of its being ſtrange 
to their ears, they muſt, in a great degree, 
be unprepared to accompany it. Without 
meaning, therefore, to reflect upon. the 
9 abilities 
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abilities of teachers out of the church, or 
to impute to all, the improprieties of which 


ſome have been guilty, I think it may be 


faid, that the only choice left to the hearers 
upon this ſubject, is, whether they will have 
a good farm or a bad one; a form of found 
words, with which they are previouſly ac- 
quainted, on the one hand; or on the other, 
a form, upon the propriety of which they 
cannot at any time depend; experience hav- 
ing proved, that both the words and matter 
of it are oftimes ill digeſted, ſometimes 
indecent, and occaſionally unſound. , 
Taking the ſubject, then; in this light 
only, it appears, that, ſo far at leaſt as the edi - 
fication of the congregation is concerned, 
the change that enthuſiaſin has introduced 
into the public worſhip of Chriſtians, has 
been much for the worſe; and that the 
Chriſtian, in leaving the eſtabliſhed ſervice 
of the church, has gained nothing to balance 
againſt the eſſential ad he has 
loft. - 
But there is this further 2onfideration 
attached to an eſtabliſhed form of prayer in 
Preference to any other ; namely, the pro- 
miſe of favourable attention being paid to it 
| O 3 155 by 
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by the Deity ; a conſideration which, it is 
probable, may never have been taken into 
the account. If, two of you ſhall agree 
upon earth,” ſays our bleſſed! Saviour, 
« as touching any thing that they ſhall aſk, 
«* it ſhall be done for them of my Father 
<4 which is in heaven.”-—Matth. xviii. 19. 
But this promiſe ſeems to belong only to 


the public prayers of the church; which, 


by being previouſly compoſed for general 
uſe, become conſequently the joint prayers 
of the congregation ; a circumſtance which 


furniſhes a.powerful argument in favour of 
that practice, which has ever taken place in 


the Chriſtian church. Whereas in other 
aſſemblies of Chriſtians, where the extem- 
porary prayer of the miniſter conſtitutes the 
ſubſtance of religious worſhip, the condition 


upon which this promiſe of our Saviour is 


ſuſpended, cannot, properly anden 


performed. 


There are, indeed, among $ paratiſts from 
the church, thoſe who, from an unhappy 
perverſity of character, which is continually 
manifeſting itſelf in a ſettled oppofi- 
tion to every thing that is eſtabliſhed, 
carry their n to ſettled modes of 


worſhi p 
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worlhip to that extent, as to reject even the 
Lord's prayer, becauſe it is a farm. To 
reaſon with ſuch perſons would, probably, 
anſwer no better purpoſe, than it would 
have done heretofore to have reaſoned witch 
the Scotch covenanter; who, upon the 
word of command being given in the field 
to wheel to the right, ſtood ſtock ſtill ; and 
upon being queſtioned why he did not obey, 
gave for anſwer, that his conſcience would 
not permit him ; for the word of command 
was a form, and they had taken up arms to 
fight againſt; forms, 
It may be proper, however, to * one 
ſhort word on, this head, for the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe who, hilſt they affect to 
pray by the ſpirit, reject the Lord's prayer, 
as laying a reſtraint upon that divine im- 
pulſe, by which they imagine themſelves 
to be governed. For, in conformity with 
this idea, the Holy Spirit, whom our Savi- 
our ſent into the world, for the purpoſe of 
bringing all things to the remembrance of 
his diſciples which He had ſaid unto them, 
is ſuppoſed to act in oppoſition to a com- 
mand which Chriſt, when on earth, had 
given for their direction.“ After this man- 
O 4 ms 
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*« ner,” fays Chriſt to his diſciples, JON 
* ye, Our Father,” &c.—Matth. vi. 9. A 
form of prayer which, from its conſtruc. 
tion, appears to have been originally de- 
ſigned for the uſe of a congregation ; and 
which the church, in conformity with-our 
Saviour's original direction, has always 


thought proper to make a part of our religi- 


ous worſhip. The concluſion in this caſe 


is too obvious, it is preſumed, to require 


being drawn at length. ; 

It may perhaps be objected by thoſe, 
from whom we differ upon the ſubject of 
extemporary prayer, that our reaſoning 
upon it tends in a great meaſure to deny 
the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit. On this 

head, therefore, we obſerve briefly, what 
we are fully perſuaded of, that whoever is 
not aſſiſted by the Holy Spirit in prayer, 
whatever be the form which he may adopt 
for the purpoſe, will never pray to effect. 
But whilſt we admit this poſition in its 
proper ſenſe, we at the ſame time do not 
heſitate to differ in opinion from enthuſiaſts, 
with reſpe& to what is meant by the ſpirit 


of prayer. With them it means a ſpirit of 


ready invention, and W effuſion, 
which 
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which is by no means the certain effect of 
divine influence. With ns it means what 
can proceed from God alone, a ſpirit of de- 
votion and pious affection ; ſuch as holy 
David may be ſuppoſed to have particu- 
larly felt, when he compoſed the 42d, the 
51ſt, the 84th, and 86th pſalms; with _ 
ſome others, which need not be pointed 
out. 

This ſpirit of devotion, which gave ac- 
ceptance at the throne of grace to the ſim- 
ple prayer of the Publican; and without 
which the moſt perfect compoſition is but 
a collection of vain words, offenſive to the 
Being to whom it is addreſſed; is a mix- 
ture of humiliation and gratitude, derived 
from the conſideration of our vileneſs and 
wretchedneſs on the one hand, and the 
contemplation of infinite goodneſs and aſto- 
niſhing loving kindneſs, on the other. Who- 
ever prays in this diſpoſition of ſoul, moſt 
certainly prays by the ſpirit ; becauſe this 
_ diſpoſition is not natural, but the effect of 
that divine influence, which is graciouſly 
employed for the purpoſe of bringing fallen 
man back to his Maker. 

This devout dif] PR the work of the 

| Holy 
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Holy Spirit, is not, it is true, confined to 
any particular mode of prayer; but, as it 


confeſſedly depends more upon the heart 


than the head, it is more likely to prevail 
on occaſions, when, in conſequence of the 
head being leſs occupied with attention to 


the form or invention of the matter of 
prayer, the heart is more at liberty to be 
affected by the ſpirit of it. 

A conſideration, how little effect a, 


it may produce in the minds of thoſe wha, 


by their ſeparation from our church, are 


not in a condition to appreciate it; muſt, 


it is preſumed, make every conſiderate . 
member of it ſenſible of the- advantages | 
he enjoys in the uſe of a liturgy,' which, 
from its excellent conſtruction, is not only 


calculated to raiſe that ſpirit of devotion 
eſſential to all religious exerciſes; but which 


is, moreover, in ſtrict correſpondence with 
the word of God, and the e of pri- 


mitive practice. 


And would thoſe who now ſeparate from 


us, but give themſelves the trouble to know 


what our church is ; we are confident that 


their zeal, which now flames againſt her 


agus knowledge, would be abated, if not 
totally 


+ 4 
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totally extinguiſhed, For let any one that 
is religiouſly diſpoſed, but do juſtice to her 
| ſervice, by conforming himſelf to the ſe- 
veral parts of it in ſpirit and in truth; and 
we dare anſwer for the conſequence. - But 
the misfortune is, and we lament it, that 
none of thoſe out of the church, and few, 
alas! of thoſe who are in it, will make the 
experiment. And hence it is, that the 
former are ſo violent againſt her, and the 
latter ſo indifferent for her. 
Upon the ſervice of preaching, little 3 
be remarked ; becauſe it is to be confidered 
rather as an appenda ge to religious worthip, 
than an actual part of it; and being more 
the ſervice of the miniſter, than of the con- 
gregation, the manner in which it is per- 
formed may, with more latitude, be left to 
his judgment and diſcretion. Provided the 
doctrine delivered, be conſonant to the re- 
vealed word of God, and made intelligible 
to the hearers, the ſervice of preaching is 
duly performed; and being calculated to an- 
ſwer its end, all further enquiry about it 
becomes unneceſſary. | 
But whilſt we are unwilling to n any 
mae chat may tend in any degree to de- 
472: | preciate 
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preciate a powerful means of grace, as the 


ſervice of preaching moſt undoubtedly is, 
when properly accompanied, we are never- 


 thelels obliged to ſpeak of it as it is; with 


the view of preventing a greater effect being 

expected from it, than it was deſigned to 

produce. : | | | 
The ſervice of preaching, was intended 


to inſtruct Chriſtian profeſſors in their duty; 
the ſervice of prayer, to procure for them 
that divine aſſiſtance which can alone enable 


them to diſcharge it. Now if the whole of 
the public performance of religion, be in a 
manner ſwallowed up in preaching, it is eaſy 
to conceive how the attendants upon it, may 
be hearers of the word and not doers of it; 
poſſeſſing a form of godlineſs, without know- 
ing any thing of the power of it. For it is as 


poſſible for a man to be a diligent attendant 


upon ſermons, and yet manifeſt nothing of 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity in his life and 


converſation; as it is impoſſible for him to 


be a devout and conſtant fuppliant at the 
throne of grace, and long remain an unſanc- 
tified perſon. For God, we are told, will 
give his Holy Spirit to them that aſk him. 
But he has no where promiſed, that he will 
oY 1 grant 
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grant it to thoſe whoſe religious ſervice 
conſiſts in hearing only. | | 

It is a remark that has been long "a 
made; that no man who prays, can long 
continue a ſinner; for either his praying 
will make him leave off ſinning, or his 
| finning will certainly oblige him to leave 
off praying. To which we will add, that 
a man may hear ſermons all his life-time; 
and yet be as far from heaven at the end of 
his ſtage as when he ſet out; but let him 
pray the prayers of our church, and devoutly 
attend her ſacraments; and we may venture 
to anſwer for his ſalvation, though he ſhould 
have been ſo circumſtanced, as not to have 
heard a ſingle ſermon during his Whole 
Chriſtian progreſs. 5 

Should the foregoing ideas be Be 
to ſound reaſon, the great danger conſe- 
quent upon that error of the preſent- age,, 
which has led ſo many well-meaning peo- 
ple to comprehend all religious ſervice in 
that of preaching, will become Acikingly | 
apparent. 5 

«]t is well known” (ſays biſhop Andrews) 
that all the time of the primitive church, 
. the ſermon was ever done before the ſervice. 
begun. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Which it was originally promoted. 
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begun. And that to the ſermon, Heathen 


* men, Infidels and jews, Heretics, Schiſ- 


* matics, in ſhort, all ſorts of people were 
* admitted, But when they went to ſers 


& vice, when the liturgy began, all thefe 


«were voided ; not one of them ſuffered to 
* ſtay. It were ſtrange, that that ſhould 


* be the only or the chief fervice of God, 


_ «© whereat they, which were held no ſer- 


vants of God, no part of the church, 
„might and did an, no leſs freely than 
they that were.” | | 

Thoſe, therefore, who ſeparate fiber this 
church, if they will give themſelves liberty 


to think upon the ſubject, will be ſatisfied 


that the only part of religious worſhip, 
which they haye carried away with them, 


is the caſt eſſential part of her ſervice. 
And if they will look into the hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian world, they will be convinced, 


that in proportion as the religious exerciſe 


of Chriſtian profeſſors has conſiſted in hear- 
ing more, and praying le / eſe, the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity has ſenſibly declined ; and that 
the only hope of reſtoring it to any thing 
like its primitive ſtandard, muſt be derived 
froni the re-adoption of thoſe means, by 


We 
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We know, and we are ſorry to think, 
that there are many ſerious perſons, who, 
from an idea that members of our church 
are mere formal lifeleſs profeſſors of Chriſ- 
tianity, have ſeparated from her commu- 
nion, with the view of joining in what 
appears to them a more ſpiritual ſervice 
elſewhere. But though we are not diſpoſed 
to admit the truth of the reaſon advanced 
on this occaſion, and are inclined to think 
that ſeparation from the church is to be 
| traced up to a very different motive, yet we 
do not feel ourſelves engaged to enter upon 
this part of the ſubject; our preſent buſi- 
neſs being to point out the advantages at- 
tendant upon communion with the church, 
not to enlarge upon the occaſional ul uſe 
that has been made of them. | 
| To forma fair judgment on this head, 
we muſt conſider what the ſervice'of our 
church is in itſelf, and the ſpiritual effect 
which it is calculated to produce; not the 
little benefit which its formal attendants 
have actually derived from it. Viewing 
things in this light, we do not heſitate to 
ſay, that the circumſtance of the Separatiſt 
from our church, having his attention ſo en- 
| groſſed 
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groſſed with the ſervice, of preaching, as 
generally is, how excellent ſoever hs 
preaching may be, throws an additional 
weigbt into the ſcale of diſadvantage de- 
rivable fiom his ſeparation. _ In conſe. 
quence of which be is obliged to take up, 
for the moſt part, with an eaſy hearſay kind 
of religious ſervice, which is not calculated 
to procure for him either pardon or bleſſing 
at the throne of grace; whilſt the member 
of the church is, or ought to be, engaged in 
thoſe more ſevere. and more ſpiritual exer- 
| cCeiſes, which, when properly performed, 
1 are the covenanted conditions 1105 which 
| wh both are to be obtained. : 
| I! treating this ſubject, we have, hitherto 
| conſidered how man is affected by it, in the 
relation in which he ſtands to, God, as re- 
_ | deemed by the blood of his Son; we will 
_ now conſider for a moment, how it affects 
him as member of a civilized community. 
One of the moſt general marks by which 
Chriſtians are to be known, is the love 
- *which they bear to each other. By this,” 
ſays Chriſt, © ſhall all men know that ye are 
« my diſciples, if ye have love one to 
« another.” The religion which Chriſ- 
1155 tians 
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profeſs is founded in love, and beſt 
l to produce it. Its characteriſtie 
fruits are love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, 
gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, tem- 
perance. So that it may be laid down as 
an axiom; that Where charity or love of the 
brethren is wanting, there 2envins Chrif- 
tianity is not to be found, 
No it has pleaſed: God in this, as in 
moſt other caſes, to ordain, that the preſent 
and future intereſts of wankind, their peace 
in this world, and that in the next, ſhould 
travel as it were hand in hand together; by 
making an uniformity in religious worſhip 
contribute eſſentially to both. So long as 
men continue in unity in the church, theyare, 
generally ſpeaking, diſpoſed to live in unity 
among themſelves. The breaking away 
from her, is but a preparatory ſtep to their 
breaking away from each other, No ſooner 
is the center of unity deſerted, than the 
bond of Chriſtian fellowſhip, by which men, 
as members of the church, are held toge- 
ther, is burſt aſunder; and that ſociety, 
which before conſtituted a compact body, 
at peace within itſelf, is crumbled. into pars 
ties and factions. ere 
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Certain it is, that union among Chriſtiang 
is to be found only within the walls of the 
church. Upon leaving thoſe walls, that 
union is exchanged for endleſs diviſion; 
which  unayoidably generates thoſe. evils, - 
which the Apoſtle has deſcribed among the 
works of the fleſh; under the ſeveral heads of 
* hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, ſtrife, 
« ſeditions, Nei, en yingt, and mur 
« ders.” 

So that ſeperation "Ol the ud alt 
mately proves more or leſs fatal to the 
peace of individuals; as if it was the deſign 
of God, that men ſhould experience in this 
world, the effects of their deviation from 
his plan for their ſalvation. For when the 
paſſions are ſet at work in this buſineſs, a 
miſtaken zeal for what ſome men conceive 
to be the truth, becomes the plauſible plea 
for diſallowing to others that liberty, which 
they have not ſcrupled to Au to them- 
ſelves. =—_— 44 | 

This principle, common to ö all e 

| e conſtitutes the general ground 
upon which perſecution is built; which, 
though a word of partial application, it 
_ generally confined to the ſeverities 
which 
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which we ourſelves feel, not to thoſe which 
ve inflict on others, is that ſevere ſcourge 
with which Providence ſeems to have per- 

mitted men to afflict each other, as a pu- 
niſhment for their mutual deſertion of the 
Chriſtian character. For whilſt bigots of 

all deſeriptions perſuade themſelves, that 
they are inſtruments in God's hand for 
promoting his cauſe, they are in fact only 
acting under the influence of diſordered 
paſſions, and gratifying the propenſities of a 
corrupt nature. 

When the Scotch 3 through 
the unhappy diſtraction of the times, had 
ſucceeded. ſo far as to break off from all con- 

nection with the church in their own 
country, by ſetting up a form of govern- 
ment independent of it; their conſciences, 
as they pretended, could not be at reſt, 
whilſt a church continued to exiſt in Eng- 
land; and in their zeal for proſelytiſm, the 
deſtruction of a whole kingdom was not, by 
theſe intemperate bigots, thought too dear 
a price to be paid for the propagation of 
their favourite ale | 

The Puritans in the laſt century, who | 
Hed from hence for the fake of enjoying a 
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ſtarel them i in the face. a | nB zi 
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greater degree of religious freedom, than 


was at that time to be had in this country, 
were no ſooner eſtabliſhed in their new ſet- 
tlement, than they furniſhed the moſt con- 
vincing proof, that thoſe who go the 
greateſt lengths to procure religious free- 
dom for themſelves, are leaſt diſpoſed to 
allow it to others. The perſecution which, 
under the forms of law; theſe Puritans ſet on 
foot againſt ſome of their brethren, who 
venitured; after their example, to think for 
themſelves in religious matters, was ſo fe- 


| vere, that an order from government was 


deemed neceſſary to feſtrain its violence. 


In ſhort, this people, who in England could 


not bear being chaſtized with rods, had no 
Jooner got free from their fetters, than they 
ſcourged their fellow refugees with ſcor- 
pions; though the abſurdity, as Well as the 


Theſe circumſtances, hunilliating to man 


482 reaſonable creature, have been brought 


forward to convince you, that ſe paration 
from the church, as generally leads to fur- 


ther difunion among the Separatiſts them 
ſelves, as it certainly does to the breach of 


that 
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chat charity, by which the Chriſtian religion, 
when profeſſed in paritr. binds all men to- 
gether.. 
But it had been ſufficient to have appealed 
to your ,own experience on this occaſion, 
The conſideration of the effects produced, 
by a ſeparation | from the church in your 
own pariſh, it having proved unfavourable 
to the intereſts of humanity, by cauſing you 
to live upon leſs friendly and charitable 
terms with your - brethren, than -you were 
heretofore diſpoſed. to do, when aſſembled 
together in the ſame place of worſhip ; 
might, if properly eſtimated, qualify you to 
determine upon the conſequences which 
this diſtracting evil inevitably draws after it, 
when ſet at work upon a, larger ſcale. - On. 
the ſuppoſition that all legal ſecurity was 
withdrawn, and every man left at liberty to 
act as his paſſions might direct, when the 
corruption and infirmity of human nature 
are taken into the account, it might be a 
queſtion not difficult of ſolution, how long 
thoſe, who from a miſtaken zeal affect to 
deſpiſe the members of the church, would 
ſuffer them to enjoy their religion in peace. 
But, for the conſideration of bigots of 
. every 
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every deſcription, whether in the church or 
out of it (for the principle upon which they 
act is equally to be condemned) be it ob- 
ſerved, that the honour of God can never 
be promoted at the expence of Chriſtian 
charity ; and he that maketh the glory of 


God the end, muſt take the word of God 


for the rule, of his ations. We are told, in- 


deed, that it is good to be zealouſly af. 


* fefted always in a good thing: and we 


' readily ſubſcribe to the idea. We are, 


moreover, exhorted by the Apoſtle to con- 
* tend earneſtly for the faith; and God 
forbid, that Chriſtians ſhould at any time 


be otherwiſe diſpoſed. But whilſt we 


guard againſt that general indifference in 


religious matters, which conſtitutes one of 


the ſtriking characteriſtics of the age, we 
muſt at the ſame time remember, that 
Chriſtian zeal, under the direction of that 
wiſdom which deſcendeth from above, will 
be * pureand peaceable, full of mercy andof 
« good fruits; in contradiſtinction to that 
furious and deſtructive quality, which has 


at different periods uſurped its ſacred name, 


but which bears the unequivocal mark of 


its diſgraceful origin; it bein 8 2 ' earthly, ſen- 


« ſual, deviliſh,” _ 
In 
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In a word, the zeal of the Chriſtian muſt 
not be of a kind with that which the diſ- 
ciples felt, when they would have called | 
down fire from heaven to deſtroy the city 
that was indiſpoſed to receive them; but 
muſt reſemble, as far as may be, the holy 
and affectionate zeal of that bleſſed perſon, 
who came into the world, not to deſtroy 
men's lives, but to /, them. And that 
man knows nothing of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, who does not know it to be, what it 
has been here repreſented ; and where what 
is called by that ſacred name, is unaccom- 

panied with the fruits above ſpecified, de- 

pend upon jt ſome poiſonous doctrine has 
been mixed up with it, deſtructive of its 
ſſllutary effect; or the profeſſor, how zea- 
lous ſoever he may be, has ſubſtituted the 
creature of his own imagination, for the 
truth as it is in Chriſt Jeſus. | 
elt were well,” fays an old writer *, « if 
* inſtead of wild enthuſiaſm, we ly: 


( come to learn the ſobriety of religion, 


* In which let us heighten our zeal and 
divine enthuſiaſm, to adhere ſtrictly to the 
* revealed will of ſcripture; to have a flam- 
ing r for the good of the * and 
« Leſley. . 
BU = « the 
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the unity of the church; that our en- 
« thuſiaſm may tend to heal and not to di- 
vide; to advance the glory of God, and 
to humble ourſelves in our own conceits; 
« that we may be willing chearfully to ſub- 
« mit ourſelves to our ſuperiors phy in 
« church and ſtate ; and not be ſo apt to 
« judge others, as to cenſure ourſelves; and 
then, though we had different opinions, 
« yet we ſhould have no ſehiſm. We ſhould 
© live together, as members of the ſame 
« body ; that though one were more ho- 
% nourable or uſeful than another, yet there 
« would be no ſtrife, no emulation, but 
e which ſhould exceed moſt in mutual good 
&« offices, and care for the whole: fuch a 
« heaven we Would tee, if we Bad no 
« ſchiſm.” 
But the evils refulding from chilm, are 
not confined to men in their private cha- 
racter of Chriſtians, but affect them alſo in 
their public one, 36 members of a civilized 
ſtate. 
Schiſm and rebellion have, in all ages of 
the world, been intimately” connected with 
each other. The ſame diſpoſition of mind 
that leads individuals to make their own 
church, 
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church, if uncontrouled, leads them alſo to 
imagine themſelves qualified to form their 
own goyernment. Hence it is, that Schiſ- 
matics have been at all times, more or leſs, 
what they were in St. Jude's days, mur 
murers and camplainers. By ſuch men this 
kingdom has once been brought to deſola 
tion. The miniſters of the church were 
driven from their pulpits by them; that the 
| godly preachers, as they were then called, 
might ſtep into their places. And the 
fruit of their doctrine, when ripened to per- 
ſection, was this; a moſt pious prince was 
murdered, becauſe he would not join with 
them jn pulling down that church, which 
he had ſworn to ſupport; and the conſtitu- 
tion of this country was deſtroyed, becauſe 
it was nat built upon a as of their own 
forming. 

The ſame jeaven of ien e which 
produced thoſe ſcenes of miſery and confu- 
fon in the laſt century, is, it is to be feared, 
now working in this kingdom ; and it will 
be no breach of charity to ſay, that the doc» . 

trines, which are at times delivered by 
ſome of thoſe irregular preachers, with 
which, anhappily for us, this country ſo 
much 
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much abounds, tend in a great degree to 
ſpread the miſchief. In contempt of former 
experience, and in defiance of an exiſting | 
example, the moſt wretched in its kind that 
the world ever produced, of the effects at- 
tendant upon a general diſſolution of order 
in ſociety; there are not wanting men, who, 
either from vanity or deſign, are deſirous 
of making hazardous experiments; under 
the plauſible idea of improving a ſcience, 


upon which few heads are competent to 


form a judgment; and to the conſequences 
of a miſtaken theory upon which, the very 
exiſtence of a ſtate > may g e fall a ſay 
erifice. 

Reformation, it ſhall be readily W 
is at all times a deſirable thing; when the 
Loneſiy as well as judgment of the reforming 
party are fully to be depended on. But 
there is a further and very important con- 
ſideration belonging to this ſubject, which 
is ſeldom taken into account; and againſt 
which, neither honeſty nor judgment are 
a ſufficient ſecurity. | In politics, the moſt 
important events are ofttimes unforeſeen; 
and derived from cauſes with which they 
have no immediate or apparent connec- 

tion. | 
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tion. Circumſtances, in proof of this 
poſition, are to be met with in the hiſtory 
of every country. A plan ſet on foot by 
wiſe and honeſt men, may be fo diſtorted 
in its working, by paſſing through the 
hands of men differently diſpoſed, that the 


evil eventually produced, may far overba- 


lance the good originally projected. For 
the direct and immediate conſequences of 
innovation of any kind, are, generally ſpeak- 


ing, the leaſt important, Hence it follows, 


that reformers ſhould be men poſſeſſed not 
only of ſound heads and honeſt hearts, but 
alſo of a conſiderable degree of forecaſt ; 
a ſort of anticipating knowledge, with re- 
ſpe& to future events; to enable them to 
| ſee the remote, as well as immediate effects 
of the means they ſet in mption. Far no 
wiſe man, though ſenſible of an evil, pro- 
vided it be not of the intolerable kind, will 
riſk a remedy, the operation of which he 
cannot in ſome. meaſure aſcertain ; and the 
effect of which may, from its violence, 
leave him in a worſe condition than it found 
him. 
With ref; pect t to ourſelves , poſleſied of the 
jeſt ee and the moſt Apoſtolic 
* church 


— 
1 
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church i in the world, we are nevertheleſs, it 
muſt be confeſſed, a diſcontented people; 
owing in part to the hypochondriac feelings 
of ſome, who know not what it is to be 
happy under any circumſtances ; the de- 
ſigned miſrepreſentations of others.; and 
the various projected ſchemes of i imaginary 
reformers ; -whoſe zeal ſeldom permits them 
to weigh coolly, the poſſible attainment of 
ſpeculative perfection, againſt the probable 
riſk attendant upon the proſecution: of it. 
And perhaps it may be thus accounted for: 
in proportion as things in this world ap- 
proach nearer to that perfection beſt calcu, 
lated to promote eee happineſs, there 
the grand enemy of man, the diſturber of 
his peace, and the envier of his happineſs, : 
is always moſt buſily employed. And 
when this prince of darkneſs/ aſſumes the 
dreſs of an angel of light, by making reli- 
gion the tool with which he works for the 
accompliſhment of his purpoſe, he is then 
moſt to be dreaded, becauſe then he can moſt 
ſucceſsfully deceive. 
Buch are the general 8 re- 
ſulting from a ſeparation from the church 
96 Wen. A more particular inveſtiga- 
tion 


f 
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tion of them would lead into a wider field, 
than 1 ee to ne A n on _ 
oecaſion 11 Maine: 
Perhaps, WRry 4 40 e 117 
be required on the part of the reader, to 
excuſe the diſproportionate length to which 
the diſcuſſion of this ſubje& has already 
been drawn out. Not without hopes, hows 
ever, that What has been ſaid, though in a 
leſs compleat and ſyſtematic form, than the 
importance of the ſubje& demanded, may 
be ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe'in' view; 
where it meets with a mind diſpoſed to 
receive it; 1 haſten to a concluſion, in one 
ſhort but neceſſary word to the profeſſed 
members of the Chriſtian churen. 
Whilſt we are engaged in an earneſt, 
though humble endeavour to preſerve the 
unity'of the Chriſtian church, by bringing 
forward every conſideration which may tend 
to prevent a ſeparation: from it; it ought, 
moſt aſſuredly, to be a matter of very ſerious 
concern with the members of that church, 
that they do not render abortive: dur endea- 
vour, by a volunta ry ignorance of, or ſhame- 
ful indifference to, a WE which muſt be 
6 IR 
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tegarded as involving in it their FRY ims 
portant intereſts; | To ſeeure themſelves 
_ againſt ſuch an imputation, it is neceſſary 
that they do juſtice to the church to which 
they belong; by making themſelves ac- 
quainted with the nature of its conſtitution, 
the deſign of its eſtabliſhment, and the pri- 

vileges of which they become partakers, 
by their admiſſion into it. This done, they 
will never forſake its communion, becauſe 
they will be convinced, that no plan upon 
which any other Chriſtian ſociety has been 
formed, is ſo well calculated to promote 
the ſpiritual edification of its members, as 
that to which they belong. But if they 
will not ſeek to male themſelves acquainted 
with this intereſting ſubject, notwithſtand- 
ing the abundant means graciouſly vouch- 
ſafed to them for that purpoſe ; if the reli · 
gion which they profeſs, inſtead of being 
built on the firm ground of ſober and ra- 
tional enquiry, is the mere reſult of early 
prejudice, and accidental circumſtance ; a 
kind of hereditary poſſeſſion handed down 


to them from their forefathers, of which. 


mer 3 know little, and about 
hien 
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which perhaps they ſtill careleſs ; if, when 
they come to a place of holy worthip; they 
enter not into the ſervices performed there; 
neither praying the prayers of *the church, 
nor joining in the ſacraments; but when 
they ought to be on their knees in humble 
ſupplication for pardon and grace, 'they:re-' 
main on their ſeats unconcerned and unin- 
tereſted in the ſacred buſineſs that is going 
forward: the neceſſary conſequence muſt _ 
be, that they will be dead, not living mem- 
bers of the church ; and it will be no ſub- 
je& for ſurprize, if after having continued 
in that ſtate for years, without experienc- 
ing any communication of divine ſpirit from 
the Head to which they profeſedly belong, 
they ſhould be perſuaded to ſeck unhallow- 
ed fire elſewhere. 

But be it remembered, the fault in this 
caſe is not in the church, but in its mem- 
bers; and by cutting themſelves off from 
the church, upon the imaginary idea of 
acquiring that ſpiritual attainment, of which 
they are not in actual poſſeſſion, in conſe- 
quence either of their abuſe or diſuſe of 
thoſe appointed means to which the divine 


grace 
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DISCOURSE 


F 


T convince is one thin g, to prevail with 
men to act in conformity with that 
conviction is another. The former is the 


general effect of ſound argument, addreſſed | 


to competent underſtandings ; the latter is 
ofttimes attended with a ſpecies of humi- 


lation, to which the pride of man will not 


ſuffer him to ſubmit. 


It is never too ſoon to tread back our i 


ſteps, when convinced that we are not tra- 
velling in the right path; becauſe the dif- 


ficulty of our return to it, increaſes in peo 


portion to our diſtance from it. But, alas! 
all men poſſeſs not firmneſs of mind, to en- 


able them to do juſtice to their reaſoning 


faculty ; chooſing rather, out of compliment 
to the opinion of the world, which 1s rarely 


worth obtaining, to continue in error, than 


LS to 
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to take (as they conceive) ſhame to them - 
ſelves, by acknowledging that they have 
been miſtaken; which is in fact, in other 
words, to ſay that they are wiſer to-day than 
they were yeſterday. 
This remark is perhaps more frequently 
exemplified i in religious, than in any other 
concerns in life; for in proportion to the. 
importance of the object in purſuit, is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the ſtrength of prejudice, in 
| favour of the plan adopted for the purpoſe, 
Hence it is, that of the many who ſeparate 
from the church, very few can ever be 
perſuaded to return to it. You may ſuc- 
ceed, if a maſter of the ſubject, in remoy= 
ing all their objections, in anſwering. all 
their arguments, in ſatisfying all their 
ſcruples ; ſo that Separatiſts ſhall in a man- 
ner be left ſpeechleſs ; but when you think 
| yourſelf upon the point of accompanying 
them to the houſe of God as friends, there 
is a lion in the way; the pride of the hu- 
man heart will not ſuffer them to proceed. 
I once remember having a long and inte- 
reſting converſation with a pariſhioner, of 
whoſe underſtanding I had formed a fa- 
vourable judgment, upon the ſubject of his 
leaving, 
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leaving the church; and was ſo happy a8 
to ſucceed in convincing him. When ar- 
rived at this defired. point, his immediate 


| queſtion was, © what I would have him do 
jn the caſe?” To which the anſwer was 


obvious; that he ſhould immediately re- 
turn to the place from whence he had gone 
aſtray. The queſtion ſubjoined to this ad- 
vice, manifeſted the infirmity of human 
nature. * But, Sir, continued he, © what 
„ ſhall 1 do with all thoſe whom I have 
drawn after me, from the church?” — 
" Bring them back with you to the church 
again, as the beſt amends. that can be 
made for your paſt error, and the ſtrongeſt 
e teſtimony that can. be given of your pre- 
* ſent ſincerity; was the reply. But, 
alas | this was a trial too hard for fleſh and 
blood ; the man was not proof againſt the 
remarks which he foreſaw his conduct muſt 
ſubject him to; he therefore continues to 
this day a member of the meeting, in ſpite 
of his better judgment. This caſe, it is ta- 
be feared, is by no means à ſingular one. 
Little hopes, therefore, can be entertained, 
that in a ſubject of this kind, converſion 
will often accompany conviction. For 
| "2 . when 


dice, generally W turns its back upon 


„ See, 
when ſchiſm once takes poſſeſſion of the 
human mind, it bears ſome reſemblance to 
a cancer in the human body, which ſpreads 


its poiſonous influence ſo generally through 
the ſyſtem; that the diſeaſe ſeldom termi- 


nates but with the life of the patient, 
| Nevertheleſs, how deſperate ſoever the 
caſe, the phyſician, while life remains, per- 
ſeveres in his attempt to cure. Upon this 
principle, rather than upon any fanguine 
hope of ſacceſs, I have thrown together 


the foregoing thoughts upon a ſubject, 


which to me appears of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, My earneſt wiſh in ſo doing has 
been, in the firſt inſtance, to diſcharge ſome 


part of my duty towards thoſe immediately 


committed to my care. In the ſecond, to 


do ſome little good in a more general way, 


ſhould God think me worthy to become 


an inſtrument of” dee good I e 
cauſe, - 


It is not to be expected, that whar has 
been written, ſhould make impreſſion upon 
| thoſe who will not give themſelves leave 


to think differently from what they may 


have been accuſtomed to think; for preju- 


reaſon; 
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reaſon : but I cannot help 1 a2 
hope, that where it meets with a candid 
and ingenuous mind, it will not fail of be- 

ing attended with ſome effect. The only 
probable way to ſucceed in this caſe ſeems 
to be, by putting men upon the proper uſe 
of their rational. faculties, from a convic- 
tion that ignorance is the Lame parent 
of error. 

All men, it is certain, are not auditing 
to penetrate into the depths of ſcience ; nor 
is it neceſſary for the general purpoſes of 
life, that all men ſhould be either hiſtorians, 
metaphyſicians, logicians, or critics. But 
all men are concerned to know what plan has 
been revealed for the promotion of their 
eternal welfare; and in what manner their 
conduct muſt correſpond with it, to ſecure 
its effect. It is to be ſuppoſed, therefore, 
that an all- gracious God has furniſhed all 
men with an underſtanding competent to 
this purpoſe, provided it be properly em: 
ployed. To that underſtanding the appeal 
is here made. For the cauſe we have in 
hand, requires not that we ſhould put out 
the eyes of men,' in order to lead them 
blindfold in their Chriſtian journey. Og 
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the contrary, we are deſirous that they 
ſhould ſee for themſelves, and ſee clearly; 


upon the idea that the more they ſee, the 
| leſs prejudice. they will entertain, and the 


more they will be ſatisfied with the direc- 
tion of their appointed guides. 7 
With this view the Bible is put into your 
hands; and you are required, after the ex- 
ample of the Bereans, to ſearch and examine 


whether what has been ſaid upon the ſub- 


ject of the church, be agrecable to the tenor 
of the Apoſtolic writings. For that is the 


ſtandard to which all opinions upon this 


ſubje& muſt be ultimately referred. 
From theſe writings, principally, we have 
collected what appears to us deciſive evi- 
dence reſpecting the nature, deſign, and 
conſtitution of the Chriſtian church. Upon 


the authority of theſe writings, we have de- 


ſcribed the church to be, not à creature of 


the imagination, or a ſociety of human 


eſtabliſhment ; but a viſible body of people 
called out of the world by God, and placed 


by him under a particular form of govern- 


ment and diſcipline, calculated to promote 


the great object for which they are brought 


together. By direct evidence from the fame 
fountain 
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fountain of knowledge, we have maintained, 
that the Head of the church originally com- 
mitted the care of it to his Apoſtles, in- 
veſting them with power to manage the 
concerns of it; and that the Apoſtles did ac+ 
tually exerciſe that power, by appointing 
divers orders in the church, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the plan upon which it was in future 
to be conducted. In correſpondence with 
this arrangement, we have repreſent- 
ed the unity of the church to conſiſt 
in the conformity of its members to 
this divine plan; whereby they become 
joined together in that brotherly commu- 
nion and fellowſhip, neceſſary to the pro- 
motion of that charity, which is the 
„hond of perfectneſs, and the charac- 
teriſtic mark of the enen of the bletſeg 
Jeſus. 0 
It now remains that you examine e this 
matter for yourſelves, With your Bible in 
your hand, and prejudice laid aſide, let the 
ſubject then be brought to an impartial 
hearing. And if you find, as we are per- 
ſuaded will be the caſe, that thoſe parts of 
the ſacred records, to which an appeal has 
been made in the foregoing diſcourſes, will 
| Q 4 2 not, 
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not, upon fair conſtruction, admit a ſenſe 
different from what has been annexed to 
them; if you would maintain the character 
of honeſt men, you will be led to the fol. 
lowing obvious concluſion ; that a fancied 
independence on ſpiritual authority, upon 
the miſtaken idea that every man is at li- 
berty to make his own church, or to join 
himſelf to any ſociety of Chriſtians who 


may aſſume that name, with the view of 


offering up a more ſpiritual ſervice than, 
in their judgment, is offered to God in any 
other way, the plauſible ground upon which 
all modern ſeparations from the church are 
built; whilſt it renders the Apoſtolic writ- 
ings deſtitute of all force and meaning, 
tends at the ſame time to the diſſolution of 
that order which Chriſt, for wiſe _— 
ſaw neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed. "a | 
In handling this ſubject, we have laid | 
down two general poſitions ; which, it is 
pr reſumed, are not to be controverted. The 
' firſt is, that the Author of man's ſalvation, 
was beſt qualified to determine the plan 
calculated to carry it into effect. The ſe- 
cond, that as the ſalvation of fallen man is 
wy work of free and arab grace, man 
* | muſt 


muſt be thankful to accept it on a this con- a 
ditions upon which it is offered. The 

concluſion to which theſe poſitions lead, 
ſeems to be this; that no- man, in the ori- 
nary way of ſalvation, can hope to attain 
the end of his Chriſtian calling, who neg- 


lects to uſe the means . by God 


to lead him to it. 

Such is the ground upon which the.a ar- 
gument for conformity to the church is 
built. The conſideration that a certain 
plan has been ſet on foot, and certain means . 
of grace appointed by the Head of the 
church for the purpoſe of ſecuring the ſal- 
vation of it's members, tends to render that 
argument concluſive. For, as it has been 
already obſerved, though perhaps in differ- 
ent words, the ſpiritual life of man muſt 
depend upon his ſpiritual connection with 
Chriſt. The branch cannot bear fruit 
of itſelf, except it abide in the vine. 
But the only revealed way that Chriſt has 
appointed for man's obtaining this ſpiritual 
connection with him, is by becoming a 
member of his body, the church. By one 
« ſpirit,” ſays the Apoſtle, ! we are all bap- 
4 tized into one body: by one and the 

. Ee ſame 
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fame ſpirit communicated to us at baptiſm; 
we are united into one ſpiritual ſociety, the 
church; and © have been all made to drink 
into one ſpirit :” our ſpiritual life, a 
members of Chriſt's body, being preſerved 
to us by our communication with the Head 
of it, Jeſus Chriſt; in the uſe of thoſe 
means of grace, appointed by Him for that 
purpoſe ; upon the principle laid down by 
our Saviour himſelf in this ſhort though 
comprehenſive axiom, * that without Him 
« we can do nothing.” | q- 
Hence we have been led to point out the 
e danger of ſeparating from the 
unity of the church. For if we reaſon from 
analogy, as from the figure under which St. 
Paul has deſcribed the church we are ob- 
viouſly led to do, we ſhall reaſon thus: 
that by ſeparating from the body of which 
Chriſt is the Head, we ſeparate from that 
5 ſpirit which animates it. And if we be- 
come partakers of Chriſt's ſpirit, in conſe- 
quence of being admitted members of his 
church, which the Scripture has given us to 
_ underſtand, Acts, ii. 38.—the continuance 
of that ſpirit with us, muſt, it ſhould ſeem, 
* upon our remaining in that con- 
5 nection 
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nection with Him, which firſt e us- 
for its reception. 

We read but of ene wed and one put, 
Epheſ. iv. 4. From whence we are led to 
conclude, tas the ſpirit of Chriſt is con- 
fined to that body of which He is the Head 
and that body is the church. A ſeparation 
from the church conſequently; according to 
the meaning deſigned to be conveyed by the 

| Apoſtle, muſt be regarded as a E _ 
ritual death. | 

From what has been ſaid at large on 
this ſubject, our object has been to enable 
you to underſtand the figurative language 
of the Apoſtle, conſidered as deſcriptive of 
the myſtical body of Chriſt ; the members 
of which are Joined together, and animated 
by the ſame f pirit, derived to them. from 
their participation in thoſe life - giving ſacra- 
ments, which Chriſt appointed as the 
means of forming and preſerving to himſelf 

a church upon earth. The Apoſtolic lan- 
guage thus interpreted, furniſhes a clear and 
diſtin notion of the Chriſtian church in 
is original and perfect form ; of which the 
joint communion of its component members 
conſtitutes an eſſential characteriſtic. If we 
ng e 
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have been tediouſly particular on this point, 
it has been from a conviction, that a want 
of proper information upon it has been the 
cauſe of many well-meaning people going 
out of the church, who might otherwiſe 
| have gladly remained in it. For their ſakes, 
therefore, I ſtill feel diſpoſed to ſay ſome 
few words on a ſubje&, which, from its con- 
nection with that in which we are immedi- 


| ately engaged, ſeems to chim ſome aig 
tion. 

Separation bien the church originates it 
is to be feared, for the moſt part, in pride; 

although it is, generally ſpeaking, attempted 
to be juſtified by the imaginary plea of ſu- 
perior advantage derivable from an attend- 
ance upon religious worſhip in ſome other 
place. Should I be thought wanting in 
charity in this caſe, I muſt take ſhelter, 
under the authority of a moſt judicious | 


writer of the laſt century , whoſe remark 
upon this ſubject poſſeſſes that ſterling va- 
Jue, which muſt give it currency in every 
age. What harm ſoever ” (ſays he) in 
6 e families there en by diſ- 'Y 


«MY 


* Hocker s Sermon on Pride. 
** obedience 
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& obedience of children, ſtubbornneſs in ſer- 
c vants, untractableneſs in them who, al- 
1 though they otherwiſe may rule, yet ſhould, 
4 in conſideration of the imparity of their 
« ſex, be alſo ſubject; whatſoever by ſtrife 
% among men combined in greater ſocieties, 
_ « by tyranny of potentates, ambition of no- 
« bles, rebellion of ſubjects in civil ſtates; 
« by hereſies, ſchiſms and diviſions in the 
church; naming pride, we name the mo- 
« ther that brought them forth, and the 
« only nurſe that feedeth them: give me 
the hearts of all men humbled, and what 
5 is there that can overthrow, or diſturb che 
« peace of the world; where many things are 
the cauſe of much evil; but pride of all. 
Without, however, particularly inſiſting on 
the cauſe of ſeparation from the church, 
(as we would always, ignorant as we are of 
the human heart, ſpeak with diffidence, 
when we argue from the appearance of an 
external act, to the exiſtence of an internal 
principle ;) it will be more to our purpoſe 
to attend to the conſequences derivable from 
it. And under this head, we cannot help 
remarking the unſound IG upon which 


8 
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A prevailing idea reſpecting the divine afliſh» 


ance is commonly built. 

In the church, we look for the ordinary 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit in the regular 
and ſincere uſe of the means of grace ap- 
pointed to convey it. The divine promiſe 
encourages us ſo to do. Provided, therefore, 
we do not deceive ourſelves in this matter, 
we certainly ſhall not be diſappointed in our 


expectation. Separatiſts from the church, 


are frequently taught to expect the extraor- 
dinary aſſiſtance of the ſame divine ſpirit, 
independent of all appointed means what - 
ever. For the ſupport of this expectation, 


there is no authority, either from Scripture 


or reaſon, to be produced. We are not ſur- 
prized, therefore, that to minds engroſſed 
with ſuch an idea, all ſtated ſervices of re- 
ligion ſhould appear in the light of uſeleſs 


forms, and beggarly elements; beneath the 


attention of thoſe who are favoured with a 
more immediate communication from the 

divine fountain. But to prove the abſurdity 
of this idea, conſidered as eſtabliſning the 
ground for a general poſition, and at the 
ſame time to ſet aſide all pretenſions to ſuch 
ne e it requires only to 
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be remarked; for what purpoſe that aſſiſt - 


ance was originally granted, and to what | 


end it was employed. 

I will pray the Father,” aid Chriſt to 
his diſciples a little before his departure 
| from them, as we read in St. John's Goſpel, 
„ and he ſhall ſend you another “ comforter, 
« that he may abide with you for ever, even 
« the ſpirit of truth.” In another part of - 
his writings, the ſame Apoſtle tells us, that 
« if we ſin, we have an advocate with the 
« Father, Jeſus Chriſt the righteous.” From 
the Apoſtle's application of the ſame word 
to the Holy Ghoſt in the former text, which 
he has applied to our Saviour in the latter; 
and ſince the word thus applied to our Sa- 
viour, muſt be tranſlated as it is, to make 
good the Apoltle's meaning upon the occa- 
fion; it is to be concluded ; that by this 
common uſe of the ſame term, the Apoſtle 
intended thereby to convey an idea of ſome 
 fimilarity exiſting between the office of the 
reſpective parties; conſequently, that both 


ebe original word, tranſlated Comforter and Alvo- 
cate in theſe two different parts of St. John's writings, 
is the ſame, 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ee our cauſe before the Father in Hea- 
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theſe divine perſons were, in ſome ſenſe, to 


de confidered advocates for mankind. 


Now the office of an advocate is, to ſup- 
port or defend a cauſe ; to appear in behalf 
of another, to plead for him, or manage his 


concerns. Whilſt therefore we have an ad- 


vocate, Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, who ap- 


n, we have alſo another advocate on earth, 
who undertakes the cauſe- of the church, 


_ apainſt its ſpiritual enemies; providing the 


members of it, from time to time, with ſuch 


aſſiſtance, as may enable them to carry on 
their warfare againſt them with ſucceſs, | 


To the care and management of this power- 
ful advocate, our bleſſed Saviour, when he 


left the world, committed his church; that 
he might continue with it, as its patron and 


ſupport, to the end of time. The method 
adopted by this divine advocate, in the ma- 


| nagement of his great concern, at the com- 
mencement of his office, is, what is now 


meant to be pointed out to immediate at- 
tention. 


At the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 


church, a great and important reformation, 
bath in principles and practices, was to be 


effected. 
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effected. The cauſe of Jeſus Chriſt was to 
be juſtified; the prince of this world was 
to be judged; the idols of heatheniſh ſu- 


perſtition were to be bowed down; and the 


religion of a crucified Saviour was to be 
_ propagated. The inſtruments pitched upon 
by divine wiſdom, for carrying: this: great 
work into effect, were men, for the moſt 
part, of the loweſt order, and meaneſt en- 
dowments; and conſequently men; humanly 
ſpeaking, the leaſt qualified for the under- 
taking; eſpecially when it is conſidered, 
that on the other fide all the powers of 
earth and hell were combined againſt them. 
Theſe extraordinary circumſtances, under 
which the church of Chriſt firſt appeared 
in the world, required extraordinary afliſt« 
ance from heaven, for the ſupport of 4 
cauſe in itſelf ſo apparently weak; To fur- 
niſh this aſſiſtance, by diſtributing thoſe 
gifts which Jeſus Chriſt; when he aſcended 
up on high, had received for men, Pſ. 
Ixviii. 18. was the peculiar office of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The manner in which that 
office was diſcharged, according to the exi- 
gence of the occaſion, the Apoſtle has 
Ms deſcribed in the twelfth . 
R 
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of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians; where 
he gives a detail of the ſeveral gifts and 
powers, which were conferred on the firſt 
Chriſtians, to give weight and credibility to 
their doctrine, and to ſupport an infant 
ſtruggling cauſe, againſt that oppoſition 
whieh was then fo powerfully exerted 
againſt it. Among theſe gifts, we find that 
of divers tongues; a gift abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſupply the defects of an incompe- 
tent education, and to qualify illiterate men 
for the immediate diſcharge of an office, 
which, according to the commiſſion de- 
livered to them, was, „to go and mine 
* diſciples in all nations.“ 

But the Apoſtles were not only to Seat 
ard propagate the religion of a crucified 
Jeſus, but were, mercover, to leave be- 
hind them a ſtanding revelation for the 
future direction and government of the 
church. To enable them to collect the 
materials for this Work; from the detached 
converſations of their bleſſed maſter," and 
the incidental circumſtances of his life, with 
a correctneſs eſſential to its perfection, extras 
ordinary aſſiſtance was "deemed neceſſury. 

One part therefore of the Holy 'Ghoſt's 


5 bflice, 
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office, as advocate for the church, was to 
qualify the Apoſtles for this divine under- 
taking; by * leading them into all truth; 
„and bringing all things to their remem- 
« brance which Jeſus had ſaid unto them.“ 
John xiv. 25, 26. By this ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance, ignorance and error were effec- 
tually guarded againſt; and every truth ex- 
pedient to be known was delivered to the 

world, with that authority and conviction, 
proper to accompany a revelation, deſigned 
to be the ſtandard of Chriſtian faith to all 
future ages. 5 

To thoſe, . who; in theſe ln de- . 
ſpiſe the ordinary means of attaining divine 
knowledge, from a dependance- upon that 
extraordinary aſſiſtance from the Holy Spi- 
rit, which was vouchſafed to the Apoſtles 

and firſt Chriſtians, we have to obſerve; that 
the ſtate of the Chriſtian world does not at 
this time render ſuch aſſiſtance neceſſary. 
The ſtandard of Chriſtian faith being fixed, 
we have no new revelation, to expect. It 
remains only that we now make ourſelves 
acquainted with that which has been vouch. 
ſafed to us; and this is to be done by the 
uſual methods of ſtudy and application; ac- 
ny Ra © companied 
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companied with that ordinary aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit, which we are taught to 
believe will accompany all ſincere endea· 
vours exerted in ſuch a cauſe. 

The church ſtands no longer upon that 
ground upon which it originally ſtood, when 

the weak things of the world, and the fooliſh 
things were choſen. to confound the wiſe. 

Kingsandqueens are now become hernurſing 
fathersandnurſing mothers ; and the wiſdom 
of the wiſe is now engaged in her cauſe. The 
ſigns and wonders, which accompanied the 
preaching of the goſpel in its early days, 
have therefore ceaſed ; becauſe the end for 
which they were granted, having been an- 
ſwered, the continuance of them is no 
longer neceſſary, For a ſimilar reaſon, all 
the extraordinary aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit to qualify the firſt teachers of Chriſ- 
tianity for their office, by the effect of im- 
mediate inſpiration ſupplying all natural in- 
Capacity, has long ſince ceaſed; becauſe men 
have it now in their power, in a great de- 
gree, to qualify themſelves for the diſcharge 
of the miniſterial office, by a proper employ- 
ment of thoſe faculties, which God has 
n them for the es rand e 1 


| jp 
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As much important work was to be 
completed within a ſhort period, the Whole 
world being to be converted by the Apoſtles 
and their immediate deputies to the know- 
ledge of the true God, ſuch means were 
neceſſary as would tend to give a ready re- 
ception to their preaching, by producing a 
powerful and inſtantaneous effect upon their 


hearers. Miracles were expreſsly calcu- 


lated for this purpoſe. And had the ſtate 
of the church ſtill continued to be, what it 
was when the Holy Ghoſt firſt undertook 
the charge of it, the ſame extraordinary | 
means would ſtill have been neceſſary for 
its ſupport. But in proportion as the ordi- 
nary means of promoting Chriſtian know» 
ledge increaſed upon the world, extraordi- 
nary means were withdrawn; and the ex- | 
ternal evidence for the credibility of the 
goſpel, from the figns and wonders which 
attended its early promulgation, gradually 
gave way to that internal evidence, which 
the ſtudy of the ſacred writings, when put 
into the hands of Chriſtians, was calculated 
to furniſh ; an evidence which, though leſs 
quick in its operation than what acts upon 
the underſtanding through the medium of 
Ke the 
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the ſenſes, has yet this advantage in it's 
favour, that it is more Fe in ws 
effect. 

Whilſt, therefore, the ſober Chriſtian looks 
; for that affiſtance of the Holy Spirit which 
is fill neceſſary for his condition, to enable 
him to“ fight the good fight of faith,” and 
which he certainly will obtain, provided he 
does not aſk amiſs; he does not expect to 
receive aſſiſtance which the circumſtances 
of his caſe do not require. 

Should extraordinary events take place in 
the Chriſtian world, he reſts aſſured from 
the experience of former times, that the 

ſme Holy Spirit who “ divideth to every 
« man ſcverally as he will,” and to whoſe | 
truſt the ſpiritual concerns of Chriſtiang 
have been committed, will not be wanting 
to the occaſion. 

A diſtinction is therefore to be made 1 
tween the ordinary and extraordinary aſſiſt- 
ance of the Holy Spirit; cach being adapted 
by divine wiſdom to the particular condition 
of the party concerned. In the preſent 
day, the extraordinary aſſiſtance which at- 
tended the infant church, is not expeCted, 
EAT it is not wanted. That it is not 
granted, Ty 
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granted, can be no ſubject for controverly ; 
whilſt thoſe who pretend to it, are unable to 
produce a proof of it. They neither work 
miracles, nor do they poſſeſs the gift of 
tongucs; though from a want of knowledge 
of the languages in which the Scriptures 
were originally written, they are frequently 
leading their hearers into error; which cer- 
tainly they would not be permitted to do, if, 
like the Apoſtles, they were, as they pre- 
tend to be, under the immediate direction 
of the Holy Spirit. 

All ꝓretence, therefore, to his ———_ 
nary aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, which 
tends to ſuperſede the uſe of thoſe general 
methods of attaining divine knowledge, 
which are ſuited to the preſent. ſtate of 
things in the world, and calculated to eſta- 
bliſh/the faith and practice of the Chriſtian 
profeſſor on the firm ground of ſound argu- 
ment and rational conviction, is the offspring 
of enthuſiaſm; which has been productive 
of mare diſgrace to the Chriſtian cauſe, and 
more ' miſchief to mankind, than almoft any 
principle that has ever actuated the human 
mind. And it is from a want of a proper 
diſtinction having been made between the 

| R4 effects 
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effects of the Holy Spirit, which were pe. 
culiar to the Apoſtolic age, and thoſe which 
a change of circumſtances render ſtill neceſ- 
ſary to be continued in the church, that all 
the miſtakes upon this ſubje& have ariſen. 
A conſideration, which ſpeaks a language 
ſuſiciently intelligible to every diſcrimina- 
ting mind, in favour of that rational and edi. 
fying form of worſhip eſtabliſhed in our 
church, as beſt celculated to form that 
| temper of ſober piety and ſolid virtue, 
which never fails to produce correſpondent 
effects upon the practice of all who ſincerely 
uſe jt. | Eſpecially when it is moreover ob- 
ſerved, as in truth and juſtice it ought to 
be, that moſt of the errors which have 
crept into the church are to be traced up to 
the ignorance and incapacity of thoſe, who 
from time to time have deemed themſelves 
qualified to be interpreters of holy writ. 
In proof of the foregoing poſition, it may 
be ſufficient for our prefent purpoſe, to pro- 
duce one inſtance, The original commiſ- 
ſion delivered to the Apoſtle, as it ſtands re- 
corded in St, Matthew's Goſpel, runs thus; 
« Go ye, and teach all nations, baptizing 
" them i in the name of the Father, and of 
| 60 the | 
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# the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. Teach - 
u ing them to obſerve all things whatſoever 
] have commanded you, &c. From the 
letter of this commiſſion, as it ſtands in our 
_ tranſlation, a concluſion has been drawn by 
ſome, that a previous acquaintance with the 
principles of Chriſtianity, is a neceflary 
qualification for admiſſion into the Chriſ- 
tian church; and that infants, in conſe- 
quence of their incapacity to learn, are of 
courſe excluded from that privilege. But 
had the firſt patrons of this erroneous opi- 
nion in this country, been acquainted with 
the original language, in which this Apo- 
ſtolic commiſſion is now delivered to the 
world; they would have been ſatisfied that 
a concluſion, the very oppoſite to the one 
drawn by them, is what the paſſage in 
queſtion ſeems deſigned to point out. In 
proof of this poſition, it is to be obſerved, 


that the words teach and teaching, which 


occur in this remarkable paſſage, are in the 
original expreſſed by two words, conveying 
two different meanings. In conformity 
with which, the commiſſion in queſtion 
may with propriety be read thus.—* Go ye 
Ff and myke diſciples of all nations, baptiz- 
* ing 
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ing them, &c, and when admitted into 

* the church by baptiſm, teach them to 
« obſerve all things, &c. Children, thete- 
fore, are admitted into a ſtate of diſcipleſhip 
in che church, or ſchool of Chriſt, upon the 
ſame idea that they are admitted into that 


ſſtate in any other ſchool; not becauſe they 


have been already taught, but in order that | 
they may learn. In \confirmation of the 
foregoing remark, it may be obſerved, that 
in the caſtern churches, where the Goſpel 
of St. Matthew was read in the Greeſ lan- 
guage, the erroneous opinion here alluded 
to, reſpecting the incapacity of infants for 
admiſſion into * church by pt. never 
ee 
eber text aid has been prefied 
into the ſame ſervice, by the patrons of this 
erroneous opinion, will alſo be found un- 
equal to the weight that has been attempted. ' 
to be laid upon it. Except a man be 
born of water and of the ſpirit, he can» 
* not enter into the kingdom of God.''— 
John i iii. 5. But in the original it is,“ ex- 
„ gept a perſon, any one be born, &c. a 
term of general import, and applicable, 
conſequently, to all ages and perſons, to 
in - 0 


nun, 


Pay 


man, woman, and child. 1 is chm it 
neceſſary to point out theſe two paſſages of 
St. John to notice, with the view of ſhews= 
ing you the narrow ground upon which the 

objection to infant baptiſm originally ſtood, 
The arguments ſince. drawn from ſome 
other circumſtances recorded in Holy Writ 
in ſupport of it, have been brought for- 
ward in order to prop up a feeble cauſe; 
which its zealous advocates having once 
eſpouſed, have thought themſelves: obliged, 
at allevents, to maintain. i Whilſt, on the 


other fide, is to be placed that momentous 


conſideration reſpecting the religious edu- 
cation of children, which reaſon, experi- 
ence, and ſcripture, unifortnly recomatiend 
to parental attention. 

Reaſon' tells us, that if a pus is diſpoſed | 
in its infant (tate to take an. untoward 
growth, early training is the only mode 
calculated to correct the natural tendency. 
What this plant is in the phy/ical, man is 
in the moral world; a being who,” from 
the corruption of. his nature, is difpoted to 
evil, Vicious affections, like noxious 
weeds, are the natural produce of the hu- 
man ſoil; which will of courſe ripen into 

% maturity, 
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maturity, if early pains be not taken to era, 
dicate them, and plant in their room thoſe 
- graces of the Chriſtian temper, which, as 
they are exotics in the foil of the human 
heart, require, in order to their being pre- 
ſerved in health and vigour, early nurſing, 
_ conſtant ſuperintendance, and aſſiduous care. 
The royal inſtructor, therefore, in his di- 
rections to © train up a child in the way 
that he ſhould go,” ſpake the language 
of ſound wiſdom; of a. man acquainted 
with the actual ſtate of human nature, and 
ſolicitous of providing the only remedy, un- 


der God, againſt its prevailing mn 


tion. 

The experience of matkiad informs us, 
that the welfare, we might fay the exiſt, 
ence of civilized ſociety, in a great mea- 
ſure depends upon the proper diſcharge of 
the parental duty. And with reſpect to 
religious education in particular, the Jewiſh 


hiſtorian informs us, that there were never 


| leſs among the Jews than four hundred 
houſes of catechizing, where the law and 
the Talmud were regularly expounded : and 
moreover, that there was an act made at je- 
ee which obliged all children of a 


certain 
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certain age to attend ; in conformity with 
that poſitive injunction which accompanied 
the delivery of the law, and is thus record- 
ed for our admonition. The words which 
« I command thee this day ſhall be in thine . 
heart; and thou ſhalt teach them dili- 
« gently unto thy children; and ſhalt talk 
« of them when thou ſitteſt in thine houſe, 
« and when thou walkeſt by the way, and 
„hen thou lieſt down, and when thou 
« riſeſt up v. 

It ſeems almoſt nneccliaiy to add, that 
the contrary practice which prevails with 
many parents, in conſequence of their hav- 
ing taken up an erroneous opinion reſpect- 
ing infant baptiſm, of leaving their children 
as it were to their own training, in expec- 
tation of an extraordinary eall from the ſpi- 
rit, when their day of converſion ſhall arrive, 
has been the moſt ruinous to the Chriſtian 
cauſe, and the moſt advantageous to that of 
its grand enemy, that ever could 'proceed 
from the human mind, A practice which, 
was it to become general, would prove the 
mioſt effectual mean, not ny of OY N 
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Chriſtianity from the world, but of redilcs 
ing the inhabitants of it to a wild ſtate of 
nature, that could poſſibly be deviſed. A 
conſideration, which muſt powerfully en- 
force itſelf upon the mind of every parent, 
who regards the welfare of his own chil- 
dren ; who has formed any idea of his own 
duty; who has remarked, what his Bible 
teaches him to do, the great attention that 
was paid to children under the Jewiſh dif- 
penſation; and has, for a moment, conſi- 
dered, that one of the reaſons given by God 
himſelf, for the particular favour . with 
which He was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh Abra- 


ham, is thus expreſſed, Gen, xviii. For 


« I know him, ſays God, ©: that he will 
« command his children and his houſe- 
hold after him, and they ſhall Tm 5. 
« way of the Lord.“ 3 
There is one point more, upon which 4 
may be proper to add a ſhort word, by way 
of obviating an objection very commonl7 
made againſt the ſervice of our church, by 
thoſe who are either unpoſſeſſed of en 
or diſcrimination. Ty 
When the church of England firſt eman- 
IO . from che ſhackles of the 
Ut Romiſh 
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Romiſh worſhip, it was not to be wondered 
at, that fome Proteſtants, with more zeal 
than judgment, ſhould entertain a mee 
of forms and ceremonies, as tending to 
preſerve the veſtiges of that idolatry which 
they had wiſely renounced. But had they 
conſidered, that the divines, who ſcrupled 
not to uſe thoſe forms and ceremonies, 
which were judged expedient to be retain- 
ed in our church, were ſome of the moſt 
powerful advocates the Proteſtant cauſe 
ever had, they would in candour have 
concluded, that the objection to forms and 
ceremonies, muſt chiefly depend upon the 
idea with which they are accompanied in 
the mind of the party engaged in them; 
and that, conſequently, they may be not 
only very innocent, but very advantageous 
aſſiſtances to religious worship. = 
Forms, conſidered merely 1n themſelves, 
are but the outſide of religion ; and if they 
lead to nothing beyond that,.it matters not 
in what place they are practiſed, or by 
whom, Thus far all rational men, readily 
agree. Their diſagreement conſiſts in this: 
ſome men reject forms, from a.remembrance 
of their paſt abuſe ; whillt others more 
wiſely 
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wiſely determine, that the advantage they 
are calculated to produce, ought not td 


be facrificed to the evil which, through 
the corruption of human nature, may 0Cca» 
- fionally be derived from them. And this 
determination is certainly beſt ſuited to the 


Rate of the party concerned. 

Man is a being compounded of ſoul and 
body; his religion, therefore, muſt be 
ſuited to his circumſtances, . It muſt alſo 
have a ſoul and body; a ſpiritual and a cor- 


poral part: upon the proper union of 


which two parts, the ſpiritual life of its 
| profeſſor will, upon experience, be found to 


depend. For certain it is, that religion 
may be too refined for the preſent groſs. 


Nate of the human underſtanding ; which 
| muſt receive much of its information on 


divine ſubjects through a ſenſitive medium. 


Hence the language of the Bible is, for the 
moſt part, a language of /militudes; the eyes 


of ſenſe being made to miniſter to the eyes 
of the underſtanding ; ; natural and viſible 
objects being employed to convey to the 
mind thoſe ideas, which it is not in a con- 
dition to receive in any other way. 
Correſpondent with this figurative, lan- 


 guago 
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guage of Scripture, are the forms or figura- 
tive ſervices which have been introduced 
into religious worſhip. They ate deſigned 
to miniſter to a ſimilar purpoſe ; namely, to 
inform the underſtanding, and; at the ſame 
time, to awaken and keep alive the attention 
to thoſe ſpiritual ſubjects, which might 
otherwiſe make little or no impreſſion. 
Taken in this light, they may be conſidet- 
ed as a ſort of explanatory appendages to 
religious worſhip; and if made that uſe of 
for which they were appointed, muſt; in a 
great degree, tend to the ſpiritual vgs 
of the parties engaged in them. 

On this account they have made à part 
of every religion, true as well as falſe, that 
has appeared in the world. The Jewiſh 
religion, that peculiar diſpenſation of God, 
abounded with them; from which our $a- 
viout ſelected thoſe which were adapted to 
the Chriſtian inſtitution; From whence ' 
the conclufion is, that forms have always 
been deemed neceſſary to the ſu pport of re 
ligion in every age. 

Abuſes there have been, and 41% will 
be, in a buſineſs in which man is concerned. 
The Jew, in our Saviour's day, was a ſeru- 

8 pulous 
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pulous obſerver of forms, whilſt he knew 
nothing of the ſpirit 'to which they were 
deſigned to lead. © He waſhed diligently - 
« the outſide of the platter,” whilſt the in- 
| fide was ſuffered to remain unclean. 

The Roman Catholic, who regulates his 
religious ſervice by his bead- roll, is in a 
ſomewhat fimilar condition. And fo: is 
every member of our communion, who 
ſubſtitutes the form of: godlineſs for the 
power of it. 

The object of true 1 has Sel at 
all times the ſame; namely, to make man a 
ſpiritual being. So far as forms contribute 
to this purpoſe, and from their impreſſion 
upon the mind they contribute greatly to 
it, they are an eſſential part of religion. 
But there are two extremes in this caſe, 
between which the line of the wiſe man's 
conduct will be carefully drawn; from 2 
gonviction that the abuſe, and neglect of 
forms tend nearly in an equal degree to de- 
feat the deſired purpoſe; the one leading 
as certainly to ſuperſtition and hypocriſy, as 
the other does to irreligion and profane- 
neſs. A corifideration which, it may be 
hoped, will give additional weight to what 

18 & has 
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has been ſaid in a former diſcourſe upon 
the advantages attendant upon a commu- 
nion with our church; the forins of which 
are neither ſo multiplied as to engroſs the 
attention, nor yet ſo inſignificant as not to 
convey a ſufficiently inſtructive meaning to 
the mind of the worſhipper. Indeed, if any 
church has been ſa judicious, as to keep 
the golden mean between loading the 
| ſervice of God with external forms on the 
one hand, and ſtripping it ſo bare on the 
other, as not to leave ſufficient for the pur- 
poſes of bodily worſhip and mental contem- 
plation, the church of England may juſtly 
lay claim to this diſtinction. And he who 
perſuades himſelf that religion is to be pre- 
ſerved in the world without forms, makes 
himſelf wiſer than God; at the ſame time 
that he manifeſts his ignorance of the na- 
ture and character of man. 
Ihe general view of the ſubject, which 
has been here laid before you, is deſigned 
to lead you to the conſideration of your own 
particular caſe. 
| The eſtabliſhed church of this kingdom 


is a branch of the church of Chriſt. The 


congregation to which you are joined, is a 
| 8 2 manifeſt 
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- manifeſt ſeparation from it. The teachers 
to whoſe care you have committed your- 
| ſelves, own no relation to that ſpiritual ſo- 
ciety, to whieh all Chriſtians ought to be 
united. To make uſe, then, of the lan- 
guage of the primitive Church, here is altar 
ſet up againſt altar, and paſtor againſt paſ- 
tor. From whence it follows, that if there 
ever was ſuch a ſin as that of ſchiſm, in 
any age of the Chriſtian church, it is now 
to be found among us. It behoves you, 
therefore, to take this ſubject into ſerious 
conſideration. Should our church require 
any terms of communion with which you 
are perſuaded you ought not to comply, ſo 
long as that perſuaſion laſts, your ſeparation 
from the church ought to continue. But 
it muſt be remembered at the ſame time, 
that your perſuaſion in this caſe will be 
your juſtification in the ſight of God, in 
proportion only as it has been built upon 
rational and conſcientious conviction. Should 
it have been taken up from paſſion or pre- 
judice, or adopted without examination; 
and ſhould any means of information have 
been neglected which might have been 
made uſe of ſor the direction of your judg+ 
| | ment, 
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ment, your error in this caſe will be your 
ſin, becauſe it has been derived from your 
neglect; and your conſequent ſeparation 
from the church will be alſo a fin; for one 
fin will not be permitted to be pleaded in 
excuſe for another. 
Let me entreat you, then, to examine 

fairly the ground upon which your ſepara- 
tion ſtands, Let the objections which you 
have to communion with our church be 
brouglit to a fair trial; laying aſide every 
prejudice, not being too wiſe in your own, 
conceits, but adviſing with thoſe who are 
better qualified to judge than yourſelves, 
and from whom you have a right to expect 
light and direction: remembering, that the 
Chriſtian miniſtry was inſtituted for the 
very purpoſe of preventing Chriſtians ** be- 
ing carried to and fro with every wind 
of doctrine, by the ſleight of men, and 
* cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive ; and that profeſſing the 
faith in the unity of the ſpirit and in the 
* bond of peace, they might be edified in 
truth and love.” As your miniſter I 
ſhall, according to my office, be at all times 
ready to diſcharge my duty towards you to 
8 83 „ 
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the beſt of my abilities. Should you not 
think fit to make. uſe of me, my conſcience 
will be diſcharged, and you muſt be left 
to anſwer for the conſequence, . _ 

Having thus brought to your recollec- 
tion the principal deſign of the foregoing 
diſcourſes, which was to furniſh that uni- 
form and confiſtent notion of the nature, 
deſign, and conſtitution of the Chriſtian 
church, which might qualify you to judge 
of the conſequences attendant. upon a wil- 
ful ſeparation from it; I haſten to a con- 
clufion z craving time only to preſs that 
part of the ſubject upon your minds, which 
it was one object of the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſt's church upon earth to promote; 
namely, that whilſt men with one mind 
and one mouth glorified God, their com- 
- munication with each other in the ſame acts 
of religious worſhip, might form a bond of 
Chriſtian fellowſhip, effectual for the ſe- 
curity of peace and good will among them- 
ſelves, 

It was a remark long fince made by a 
learned writer, that the ſame fate (if the 
expreſſion may be admitted) has attended 
the Chriſtian, which of old attended the 

n | 
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Jewith religion. The great commaridment, | 


which conſtituted the foundation and prin- 


cipal characteriſtic of the Jewiſh religion 
was, that the Iſtaelites ſhould worthip the 
Lord their God, and that to him only their 
ſervice ſhould be dedicated. But, alas! this 
was the commandment which they were 
moſt diſpoſed to break; idolatry being that 
prevailing ſin of the Jewiſh people, to re- 
claim them from which all the methods of 
Divine Providence proued for a long time 
ineffectual. 

Charity, or a Adee to peace wa" 
unity, is the ſecond great commandment of 
the Goſpel, and a principal tharacteriſtie of 
the Chriſtian religion. By this ſhall all 
«* men; know, ſays Chriſt, “ that ye are 
* my-diſciples,. if ye have love one to an- 
„other. — But of all the commandments 
obligatory upon the Chriſtian profeſſor, this, 
perhaps, is the one to which leaſt attention 
has been paid. Indeed, through the num- 
berleſs diviſions which have unhappily taken 
place among Chriſtians, and that alienation 
of mind from each other conſequent there- 
upon, it is a commandment- which ſeems 
almoſt entirely to have loſt its force. Hence 
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it has happened, that Chriſtians, ſo called, 
have too frequently borne no reſemblance 
to that amiable character, by which, in 
conformity with the Goſpel ſtandard of per- 
fection, they ought to be diſtinguiſhed. 
The firſt and great deſign of Chriſtianity 
was to reconcile man to God; the ſecond, 
to reconcile men to each other. 
If then we are right in our principle, that 
one object which the Friend of fallen man 
had in view in the eſtabliſhment of his 
church upon earth was, to promote peace 
and good- will, by engaging the members of 
it in the uniform and ſocial purſuit of the 
ſame intereſting concern; we ſhall not be 
wrong in our concluſion, that the cauſe 
which has produced an effect ſo contrary 


to this benevolent object, muſt proceed 


from the very oppoſite quarter; and that 
the grand enemy of man, conſequently, is | 

the parent of diviſion. © The greatneſs of 
« God,” as a favourite writer * of our church 
has well expreſſed himſelf, is meaſured by 
« his goodneſs; his power is exerciſed in 
* communicating light and comfort; he 
9 openeth his hand, and the whole creation 
1 bas of his bounty. Being perfect 1 in 


Jones. 
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„ love and beneficence, he is therefore per- 
« fect in greatneſs. But look on the other 
« hand, and you will find that miſchief _ 
_« diſtinguiſhes the power of Satan: his 
« oreatneſs conſiſts wholly in crofling the 
* merciful plan of redemption; and coun» 
40 teracting the diyine benevolence; the 
_ « propagation of diſcord and diſorder is 
« neceſlary to the keeping up of his gran- 
« deyr, and ta the increaſe of his King» 
66 « dom.” 

This conſideration accounts for the 45 
quent and urgent exhortations to peace and 
unity to he met with in the ſacred writ- 
ings; as conſtituting a grand hinge, upon 
which the ſucceſs of ; the. Chriſtian ſcheme 
muſt, in a great meaſure, be expected to turn, 
Upon this idea the God of Chriſtians is re- 
preſented as a God of peace and love, and 
his example ſet forth as a pattern for man's 
imitation. Beloved,” ſays the Apoſtle, 

4 if God ſo loved us, in ſending his only be- 
« gotten Son into the world, that we might 
« live through him, we ought alſo to love 
one another. And hereby know we that 
* we dwell in him, and he in us; in other 

Words, « that! we are Christine, becauſe 


« he 
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he hath given us of his _ —1 John 
iv. 11. Re” 56 

Upon the ame idea the Kin ling of 
Chris, which is his church, is deſcribed to 
bes 8 and peace and 3 79765 in 1 the 
Holy Ghoſt” 

T's qualify men for/a ſtate of biber 
ſhip in this ſpiritual kingdom, they are re- 
quired to © follow after the things which 
* make for peace, and things Wherewith 
one may edify another.” —Rom, xiv. 19. 

— As much as lieth in them to live peace- 
21 by with all men. - Rom. Xii. 18.— 
4% To be of one mind, to live in peace, and 
the God of peace ſhall be with them.“ 
2 Cor. xii. 11—® Finally, my brethren,” 
ſays the Apoſtle, in proſeeution of the ſame 
divine idea, if there be any conſolation in 
«Chriſt, any comfort of love, if any fel- 
« lowſhip of the "ſpirit, if any bowels - 
1 mercies, fulfil ye my joy; that ye be 
like minded, having the ſame love, being 
* of one accord, of one mind. Let nothing 
be done through ſtrife or vain- glory; 
„ but in lowlineſs of mind let each-efteem 
5s others better than themſelves.” —Phil. ii. 
I cc. —And as * there is one body and one 
| | 66 « ſpirit 2 
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« ſpirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
« your calling, walk worthy of the vocation 
„ wherewith ye are called, with all lowli, 
* neſs and meekneſs, with long-ſuffering, 
4 forbearing each other in love; endeavour- 
ing to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the 
bond of peace. \ 
From hence it appears, that the religion 
of Chriſt is a religion of /en/ib:/ities, no leſs 
than of motives. It teaches us, after the ex- 
ample of that bleſſed Perſon who felt for all 
men, to take a lively intereſt in the concerns 
of our fellow-creatures z to rejoice with 
them in proſperity, and ſympathize with 
them in diſtreſs ; and treading in the ſteps 
of Him who went about continually doing 
good, to abound in the labours of Chriſtian 
benevolence ; in the words of the Apoſtle, 
* to be kindly affectioned one to another 
« with brotherly love; to be tender hearted, 
*« forgiving one another, even as God for 
« Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven us. f The 
foregoing picture of Chriſtianity, though 
but partially drawn, furniſhes a powerful 
argument in favour of that plan, which 
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places man in a condition, beſt calculated 
to promote this great object of his Chriſtian 
profeſſion. 

Upon the ſappoſition then, that there was 
no divine inſtitution in this caſe, which 
claimed obedience on the part of man; 
and the mode of religious worſhip, as a 
matter of perfect indifference, was left to 
the arbitrary diſcretion of every individual 
engaged in it, the plan which God hay 
graciouſly marked out for men, by incorpo- 
rating them into one body or ſociety under 
regular government, in conſequence of 
which they became neceſſarily joined toge- 
ther by that ſimilarity of condition and in- 


tereſt, and that uſe of the fame appointed 


means for the promotion of their general 
concern, which muſt, from the conſtitution 
of human nature, be productive of mutual 
regard and mutual aſſiſtance, would be the 
plan, which, if propoſed to him by his fel- 
low-creatures, every thinking Chriſtian, it 
might be ſuppoſed, would readily adopt. 

Let not, then, this plan of ſocial Religion 
be neglected, or thought lightly of, becauſe 
it has been projected by that all- wiſe Being, 
Who, from knowing what was in man, not 
only 
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only knew how beſt to provide for the cir- 
cumſtances of the party tor whoſe ſervice it 
was eſtabliſhed, but who, from the relation 
in which man ſtands to Him, has a right 
to exact his obedience to it. Rather let us 
with gratitude avail ourſelves of that aſſiſt- 
ance, which the eſtabliſhment of the church 
upon earth miniſters to our condition ; and 
not ſacrifice that good, which it is ſo well 
calculated to produce, to vain dreams of 
more ſpiritual perfection, in ways of our 


_ own deviſing. 


« The firſt bleſſing that 1 41 beg of 
my God for his church” (ſaid that pious 
and affectionate biſhop®, whoſe character the 
Chriſtian is only at a loſs whether moſt to 
love or admire) * 1s, our Saviour's legacy, 
peace; that ſweet peace, which in the 
very name of it comprehends all bappi- 
* neſs both of eſtate and diſpoſition. Other 
« graces are for the beauty of the church; 
« his for the health and life of it. No 
« marvel then if the church, labouring here 
* below, make it her daily ſuit to her glo- 


* rious bridegroom in Heaven, Give 


peace in our time, O Lord; and would 
to God that the united voice of Chriſtians, 

» Biſhop Hall, | | 
of 
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of every denomination, might be heard 
joining in the charitable petition, © Give 
« peace in our time O Lord; that peace 
« which paſſeth all underſtanding.” 

But diviſion, we all know, cannot lead to 
unity and peace. Diviſion, therefore, muſt 
in its nature be hoſtile to one great object 
of the Chriſtian religion. As ſuch, it muſt 


be ſcrupulouſly avoided by every man, who 


would co-operate with God in the reſtora- 

tion of his fallen nature. ; 
It is the employment of the Chriſtian s 
life, to be gradually changed into the image 


of his Divine Maſter; that the ſame mind,” = 


fo far as human infirmity will permit,“ _y 
& be in him, which was in Chriſt Jeſus?: 

and the hope which he entertains, will be 
always proportionate to the degree of re- 
ſemblance, which is to be traced en 
him and his divine pattern. | 
When Chriſtians, chefs, regard BY 
Church as their common mother, and them- 
ſelves as brethren, travelling in feilowſhip 
through the wilderneſs of this world to their 


promiſed land; they will not, by petty dif- 
putes on the road, expoſe themſelves to the 
attacks of their ſurrounding enemies; but, 

4 Ss) the 
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me grand object in view ſwallowing up 
every other conſideration, all differences of 
opinion will give way to the cultivation of 
that temper, neceſſary to qualify them for 
the enjoyment of the bleſſed country to- 
wards which their courſe is directed. 

In ſuch caſe, the golden age of the pri- 
mitive church would return upon us; and 
the proverb, deſcriptive of the amiable cha- 
racer of its early members, © ſee how theſe 
« Chriſtians love one another, wouldaggitibe | 
realized. Such an event, rather to be wiſhed 
for in theſe. days than expected, would 
bring in the accompliſhment of the glorious 
promiſes, which in the ſpirit of prophecy - 
have been made to the church; ** when the 

„ wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard ſhall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion, and the fat» 
ling together, and a little child ſhall lead 
« them.” When Ephraim ſhall no longer 
*« envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim;” 
and there ſhall be no more conſuming or 
devouring in all God's holy mountain. 

O! thou Prince of Peace, and Friend 
of fallen man, who purchaſed. the church 
with thine own blood; heal the breaches of 


it, 
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of every denomination, might be heard 
— in the charitable petition, © Give 
peace in our time O Lord; that peace 
« which paſſeth all underſtanding.” 
But diviſion, we all know, cannot lead to 


unity and peace. Diviſion, therefore, muſt _ 


in its nature be hoſtile to one great object 
of the Chriſtian religion. As ſuch, it muſt 
be ſcrupulouſly avoided by every man, who 
_ - would co-operate with God in the en- 
tion of his fallen nature. | 
It is the employment of the Chriſtian' 's 
life, to be gradually changed into the image 
of his Divine Maſter; that © the ſame mind,” 
fo far as human infirmity will permit, may 
& be in him, which was in Chriſt Jeſus ;/'— 
and the hope which he entertains, will be 
always proportionate to the degree of re- 
ſemblance, which is to be traced. between 
him and his divine pattern. 
When Chriſtians, therefore, regard ths 
Church as their common mother, and them- 
ſelves as brethren, travelling in fellowſhip 
through the wilderneſs of this world to their 
_ promiſed land; they will not, by petty dif- 
putes on the road, expoſe themſelves to the 
attacks of their ſurrounding enemies; but, 
= \ 2 > © 
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the grand object in view ſwallowing up 
every other conſideration, all differences of 
opinion will give way to the cultivation of 
that temper, neceſſary to qualify them for 
the enjoyment of the bleſſed country to- 
- wards which their courſe is directed. 
In ſuch caſe, the golden age of the pri- 
mitive church would return upon us; and 
the proverb, deſeriptive of the amiable cha- 
rater of its early members, © ſee how theſe 
« Chriſtianslave one another, wouldagain be 
realized. Such an event, rather to be wiſhed 
for in theſe. days than expected, would 
bring in the accompliſhment of the glorious 
promiſes, which in the ſpirit of prophecy 
have been made to the church; when the 
« wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the 
« leopard ſhall lie down with the kid; and 
* the calf and the young lion, and the fat- 
© ling together, and a little child ſhall lead 
« them.” When Ephraim ſhall no longer 
* envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim; 
and there ſhall be no more conſuming or 
devouring in all God's holy mountain. 

O! thou Prince of Peace, and Friend 
of fallen man, who purchaſed the church 
with thine own blood; heal the breaches of 
it, 


% CONCLUDING . 
it, we beſeech thee, by the communĩcatiom 
of thy grace to all its members; prepare 
them for that more perfect ſtate of thy 
kingdom, to which they are taught to look, 
forward; by giving them an heart capable 
of recciving all thoſe impreſſions, which thy 
religion was 3 to make upon it; 
thar thoſe who hold faſt the faith of thy 
Goſpel, may alſo poſſeſs the ſpirit of it; 
to this end, fix in the mind of every Chriſ- 
tian profeſſor this important truth, that cha- 
rity, or a diſpoſition to peace and unity, is 
that bond of perfectneſs, without which 
no man, be his other pretenſions what they 
may, can be qualified for admiſſion into that 
holy place, from whence diſcord and divi- 
ſion wil be for ever excluded, and where 
nothing will be heard, but the grateful 
ſounds of harmony and love.—-Even ſo, 

| bleſſed Jeſus, for thy Church's ſake. Amen. 
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ſtands, in point of argument, on the we 


ground with occgſional conformity to it. If 


conformity to the church be a fin againſt 


the conſcience of the party, which was the 
plea originally ſet up by thoſe who ſeparated. 


from it in this country, every act of occa- 


ſional conformity, being a commiſſion of 


that ſin, muſt be ſubje to condemnation. - 
If Sch iſm, or a wilful ſeparation from the 


church, be in itſelf a ſin, as from the autho- | 


rity of Scripture and the primitive writers 


of the church it is adjudged to bez every 


occa ſional ſeparation from it muſt be ſeen 
in a ſimilar point of view. It is a com- 
miſſion of an acknowledged fin and the 
only difference between the cagſlant Se pa- 

T | _ ratiſt 
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ratiſt and the occaſional one appears to be, 
that the one continues in the habitual prac- 


tice of that 4n, w which the other c occaſionally 
commits. 

| Now the fin of Schiſm conſiſts, as we 
have already obſerved, in a wilful and need- 
leſs ſeparation from the communion of the 
church. And the church, as we underſtand 
the term, is that body, or regular ſociety of 
Chriſtians, aſſembled together, under the 
form of government which has been eſſa, 
bliſhed by its Divine Founder. What that 
government is, having been already ſhewn, 
it need only be here obſerved, that for 15% 
years, the Chriſtian world knew no differ- 
ence of opinion on this eckt, 
To get clear of the fin of Schiſin, then, 
ve muſt deny the exiſtence of the church, 
conſidered as an eſtabliſhed fociety under its 
regular and appropriate government; and in 
contradiction to the original and eſtabliſhed 
uſage of the term, app ly. it in a vagne and 
indiſcriminate” ſenſe to all aſſemblies of 
Chriſtians, of What denomination or Pere 


9 


ſuaſion G * 
This Iatitudinarian' mode of Etting the 
point, by making t the church of Chriſt com- 
prehenſive 
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prehenſive of all the different ſeQs, into 
which the Chriſtian world has been divided, 
does certainly make it a matter of indiffer- 
ence, with what particular aſſembly of 
Chriſtians a man is connected. For, upon 
this princi iple, he may attend the ſervice of 
the church in the morning, and that of the 
meeting-houſe in the afternoon, and ſtill 
preſerve a conſiſtency of character ; becauſe, 
in this caſe, he equally holds communion 
vith the church in one place as in the other. 
But this idea, being in direct contradiction 
to the letter of Scripture, and ſubverſive of 
one great end which Chriſt had in view in 
the eſtabliſhment of his church, which was 
that the unity of the ſpirit and bond of 
peace might be preſerved among its mem- 


bers, it is not to be ſuppoſed that thoſe to 


whom I now addreſs e are garorped 
by, 
The W of their being 1 
members of that branch of the Chriſtian 
church eſtabliſhed in this country, added 
to that of their being ſerious and ſpiritually 
minded perſons, obliges me to conclude, that 
they have ſome better reaſon to give for their 
connection with the church, than what is 
| Taz 2 to 
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to be derived from the accidental circum. 
ſtance of their having been born in its com- 
munion. I therefore conclude, as in charity 
J ought, that it is either from an imperfect 
knowledge of, or want of due attention to, 
the nature and deſign of the Chriſtian 
church as a regular and viſible ſociety, toge- 
ther with a partial view of the end of its 
eſtabliſhment, that they are thus ane to 
act in contradiction to it. 

It is a prevailing notion, that where the 
Goſpel of Chriſt is preached, there the 
church of Chriſt is aſſembled. pores 

This notion, from its plauſibility, has 
with many gained a degree of credit, to 
which, upon examination, it will not be 
found entitled. In ſome ſenſe, indeed, every 
private Chriſtian family, aſſembled for the 
purpoſe of religious worſhip, may be con- 

ſidered as a church of Chriſt ; but when 
we fpeak of the church as a public body, 
under the direction of its appointed mi- 
niſters, this mode of expreſſion is certainly 
not to be admitted. As the church does 
not make the doctrine, fo neither does the 
doctrine make the church. Theſe two 

len — ä to be inſeparably 
Sn 
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connected, have nevertheleſs each a diſtinct 
and appropriate meaning. The church is 
the candleſtick; the doctrine the light ſet 

in it, for the purpoſe of illuminating - 
the place where it is fixed. The candle- 
ſtick without the light is an uſeleſs piece 
of furniture. On the other hand, the light 
without the candleſtick to hold it, is in 
continual danger of being thrown down and 
extinguiſhed, _ 

In the book called the Revelation of st. 
| John, , the explanation of the firſt viſion 
given by the angel was, that the ſeven can= 
dleflicks fignified the ſeven churches of Afia; 
and the ſeven ſtars, which he held in his 
right hand, the ſeven angels (or biſhops) of 
thoſe ſeven churches. Our Saviour, in allu- 
ſion to his Goſpel, is emblematically ſtiled 
A the day far from on high; © the Jight 
„ which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” John the Baptitt is 
called“ a burning and a ſhining light ;” and 
his Apoſtles, « the light of the world.” In 
conformity with this idea of giving light to 
a world in darkneſs, the angel in the viſion 
above-mentioned, calls the biſhops of the 
churches, te in alluſion to their office, 
1 T3 which 
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which was to ſpread the light of Goſpel 
truth, through their reſpectiye dioceſes. 
The threat, in the courſe of this viſion, 
pronounced againſt the church of Epheſus, 
was, that if ſhe did not repent, and do her 
firſt works, her cand/eftick ſhould be re- 
moved, i. e. her miniſtry ſhould be taken 
away, and ſhe ſhould be no longer an Apo- 
ſtolic church. A threat which has been 
ſince carried into compleat execution, in the 
caſe of all the churches above-mentioned, 
From hence we ſee that the church, as it 
| x. was eſtabliſhed, that it might be (what the 
Apoſtle calls it) “the ground and pillar of 
the truth,” fo it is preſerved in the world 
for the ſake of the truth. When that truth 
is turned into a lie; in other words, When 
the doctrine of the church becomes ſo cor- 
rupt, as no longer to promote the end for 
. which the church was originally eſtabliſhed; 
5 the candleſtich, we have to expect, will be 
removed; the eccleſiaſtical edifice, originally 
built upon the Apoſtles, will be taken 
down; and men left in that ſtate of dark- 
neſs, in which the experience of the world 
tells us they muſt live, when the light 
Which ſhineth from on high is withdrawn. 
From 
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From the poſition here advanced then, 
upon: the authority of the Apoſtle, that the 
church is preſerved in the world for the 
ſake of the truth. contained in it; the infe- 
tence is, that, the: truth, abſtractedly con- 
ſidered, does not conſtitute the church; for, 
upon that ſuppoſition, the eſtabliſhment of 
the church, as its guardian and preſervative, 
had been unneceſſary, | The circumſtance 
of their having been joined together by 
God, leads us to conclude, that the church 
and the truth cannot long exiſt i in a perfect 
ſtate, independent of each other; and the 
experiment of ſeparating them, has never 
been attempted by man, without the evil 
conſequences attendant upon it having been 
manifeſted in a greater or leſs degrees. 


& 6 * 


| # In all ** ED of 3 . ee under | 

« the Law or the Goſpel, there is not one inſtance of a 
« Schiſm againſt the Prieſthood which God had ap- 
« pointed, but great errors in doctrine and worſhip did 
« follow it. Thus the prieſthood which Micah ſet up of 
“his own head, and that which Jeroboam ſet up in oppo- 

4 ſition to that of Aaron, both ended i in idolatry. Thus 
ee the Novatians and Donatiſts, who made Schiſms 
« againſt their biſhops, fell inte grievous. 1 00 though 
* they did not renounce the faith. 
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But allowing that the Goſpel may bo 
| preached out of the church, and it is not 
| aid that the removal of the light from the 
candleſtick is always immediately followed 
by its extinction, ſtill tie members of the 
church ought not to go out of the church 
after it; for this appears to be doing evil 
that good may come of it; by making an 
obedience to God's ordinance, give way 0 
a ſuppoſed ſpiritual advantage. 
It will be urged perhaps, that, i in a matter 
of that eſſential concern as the ſalvation of 
a ſoul, all attention to the nature of the 
Chriſtian church, will be ſwallowed up in 
the grand conſideration of following the 
ſound of the Golpel, wherever 1. LY to 1 
heard. 7” engen 
Hlad man been let to Junge abGlutely 
for himſelf in this buſineſs, it might have 


„ What hydra hereſies, and monſtrous ſets, fifty or. 
te ſixty at one time, flowed lixe a torrent into England, 
in the tiines of forty-one, nee epſſcopacy was thrown 
K down, 

& $o evident is that ſaying, that the church is the 
« pillar and ground of the truth, that we can hardly 
„ find any error which has come into the church, but 


« upon an infration made upon the ech ee 
Figs e,, 
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been difficult to have found an anſwer to the 
foregoing poſition ; but God having judged 
for him, the moſt certain proviſion for 
man's ſalvation, will doubtleſs be found in 


tune uſe of the means appointed by God for 


that poopie} and theſe are to be had n 
church. 

It is not, therefore, a conſideration of 7 
little importance as ſome men imagine, by 
whoſe miniſtry our prayers are offered up 
to God, or through whoſe hands divine 
ordinances are received. For we are aſſured, 
the bleſſings and graces which Chriſtianity 
teaches us to expect from theſe ordinances, 
can ordinarily be derived from them, only 
when adminiſtred aecording to Chriſt's in- 
ſtitution, by perſons regularly called, as He 
has directed. Where ſuch may be had, 
and we may lawfully join with them, and 
_ uſe their miniſtry, to ſeparate from them, is 
to rebel againſt the authority of Chriſt, who 
appointed them, 

But it is alledged by thoſe who ocea- 
fionally ſeparate from our church, that the 
clergy of it poſſeſs neither that zeal nor 
knowledge, which ought to characterize 
Weir profeſſion ; that their preaching is _ 

2: that 
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that plain preaching of the Croſs which it 
ought to be, but a ſpecies of human philo- 
ſophy, which can never make the i i 
wiſe unto ſalvation. 
1 uam not more nr that forks 3 
charge ſhould be brought, by thoſe who 
have ſuffered an acquaintance with the con. 
duct of ſome miniſters in the church, and 
an attachment to certain preachers out of 
it, to create in their minds unfortunate pre- 
judices, than I am perſuaded that the 
ground for ſuch a charge, as applicable to 
the great body of our clergy, does not in 
theſe days exiſt. The truth, I believe, is, 

- that the defect of individuals among the 
clergy, has been induſtriouſly magnified in- 
to a general plea for ſeparation from the 
church; which is, in fact, to pronounce 
that ſentence upon the cauſe, which ought 
to have been confined to the party, by 

| whoſe unſkilfulneſs it has been injured. 

The Goſpel, it ſhall be admitted, is not 
preached exactly in the ſame manner in the 
church, as it ſometimes is out of it; and 
God ſorbid it ſhould, From the general 
tenor of the writings of thoſe, to whom the 

ee oder was originally See 
| Who, 
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who, from the circumſtance of their being 
under the immediate direction of the ſpirit, 
muſt be conſidered perfect models for -imi- 
tation ; the religion of Chriſt appears to be 
a comprehenſive ſyſtem of faith and mo- 
rality; the one confidered as the founda» 
tion, the other the ſuperſtructure of the 
Chriſtian building. Now we know that 
where the foundation is not firmly laid, the 
ſuperſtructure raiſed upon it, however ex- 
cellent the materials of which it is com- 
poſed, muſt in a ſhort time fall to the 
ground. But we alſo know, that where the 
whole time is ſpent in laying the founda- 
tion, the work not being carried above 
ground, nothing will appear to which- the 
term building can with propriety be applied. 
The object, therefore, which the Chriſtian 
divine ought to have in view, is ſo to join 
the two parts of the Chriſtian edifice, that 
they may together form one compleat build - 
ing; in other words, ſo to connect faith 
and obedience, thoſe two parts of the di- 
vine ſcheme of ſalvation, that they may 
conſtitute that perfect ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, 
whereby ! man may become qualified for 
* his heaven)y 5 
Whocrer 
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- Whoever ſees the ſubject in this light, 
and he who does not is unqualified for a 
teacher of Chriſtianity, will confider it to 


be his duty to pay that attention to both - 


parts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, which, accord. 
ing to his beſt judgment, the circumſtances 
of thoſe committed to his charge may re- 
quire. He will, therefore, from time to 
time, be a preacher of morality; and he muſt 
be ſo, if he would fully diſcharge his office; 
not the morality of the Heathen, which looks 
to the merit of the work as its title to re- 
ward; but the morality of the Chriſtian ; a 
morality built upon the Goſpel foundation, 
and deriving all its value from the princi- 
ple upon which it is performed ;, a morality 
dependent upon divine grace, and looking 
only to divine grace for acceptance, upon 
the terms of the Goſpel covenant.  _ 
The common objection, therefore, that 
is made to the moral preaching in our 
churches, is inapplicable to that ſpecies of 
morality of which we are now ſpeaking ; 
and which, I truſt, is now generally incul- 
cated. - A morality of this nature, effential 
to the completion of the Chriſtian plan of 
falvation, muſt be preached ; and where it 
aro "= | is 
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is not, the whole truth, as it is in Chriſt 
Jeſus, not being delivered, the Goſpel is, as 
it were, preached by halves; and the con- 
ſequence is, what it too generally has been, 
that the hearers of it are a ſort of half” 
Chriſtians; ſtanding (if we may ſo ſay) in a 
tottering condition upon one leg; whilſt 
the deſign of the Chriſtian revelation 
was, that they ſhould- ſtand way 0 
Wo. 
n Unfortunately, theſe pious members of 
our church, (for in that light I am moſt 
willing to conſider them) who are led to an 
occaſional ſeparation, ' from a- zeal which 
they feel for the glory of: the bleſſed Au- 
thor of ſalvation, ſuffer themſelves to be 
frightened with the ſound of a word, to 
_ which they themſelves affix a wrong idea: 
hence it has happened, that the word has 
oftimes been condemned, without the mean» 
ing annexed to it by the-clergy, from whom 
they turn away, having been fairly exa- 
mined; upon the ſame principle, that in- 
diſcriminating Chriſtians. are ere, 
with the words croſs, altar, ſacrifice, and 
prieſt, words peculiarly | characteriſtic of 
2 | | . „ the 
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the Chriſtian church, becauſe they have 
been ſeverally abuſed in the Romiſh com. 
munion. 
Might I be permitted. to ſpeak, fn 0 
clergy, whom as a body I have always 
conſidered to be greatly miſrepreſented on 
this ſubject, (for in all general coneluſions 
individual caſes mult be put out of the queſ. 
tion) I ſhould not think that I incurred a 
| riſk of contradiction by ſaying, that the 
doctrine which they preach, correſponded 
in the main with the revelation they have 
received. There was a time, indeed, when 
the doctrine of the Croſs was too much 
kept out of ſight; and when the language 
of our pulpits, it muſt be confeſſed, was 
calculated to teach men to place a vain 
dependance on moral performances. But 
it ſhould in juſtice be conſidered, that this 
was an extreme, which grew out of a lau- 
dable deſire to counteract the fatal effects 
of that oppoſite, and not leſs dangerous 
doctrine, by which the Chriſtianity of this 
country had long been diſgraced. But nei- 
ther the writings nor diſcourſes of the pre- 
ſent clergy, ſo far as my aoquaintence: with 
them 
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them has extended, juſtify, generally Jpeak- 
ing. 1 fame UE being brought againſt 
them. A 

They vec, I truſt, Chri it cruci ified, as 
the foundation of the Chriſtian building ; 
and © other foundation can no man lay.”'— 
They look, generally ſpeaking, to the Crofs 
as to fallen man's only hope, and only title to 
falvation. But it being the office of the 
Chriſtian ' miniſtry © rightly to divide the 
word of truth, the grand object they 
have before them is, /o to preach the doc- 
trine of the Croſs, that no erroneous con- 
cluſion may be drawn from it. 3 

Conſidering that Chriſt, by his death, 
has only redeemed fallen man from the 
eurſe of the law; and placed him, if the ex- 
preſſion may be allowed, in a ſalvable con- 
dition; they occaſionally feel themſelves 
called' upon to enforce obedience to the 
moral law, as neceſſary to the accompliſh- 
ment. of the Chriſtian ſcheme ; neceſſary to 
bring fallen man into a ſtate of acceptance 
with God, by qualifying him for the ſalva- 
tion which has been purchaſed. With this 


idea before them, they think that the line 


| between the covenant of works and. cove - 
| nant 


2 POSTSCRIPT... 
| nant of grace, cannot be too exactly or tog 
frequently marked out: becauſe, as man 
is now circumſtanced, the one is a cov . 
nant of death, the other a coven⸗ ad by 
| _ Henceit hows neceſſary, . pri a 200k 
per diſtinction ſhould be made between the | 
works of the law, conſidered as making any 
part of man's 7Zit/e to ſalvation; and ;thoſe 


works which are required to be performed 


under the goſpel; Whoever, ſees works in 
the former light, is what the Judaizing 
Chriſtian was in St. Paul's day, he is go- 
ing about to * eſtabliſh his own righteouſ- 
_ « neſs, not ſubmitting himſelf to the righte- 
« ouſneſs of God.” But if works are weighed 
in their proper ſcale, not as man's title to 
falvation, but his qualification for it, upon 
the Goſpel axiom that © without, holineſs 
no man ſhall ſee the Lord,” it appears to 
be of eſſential importance that they ſhould 
be preſſed upon Chriſtians at all times, as 
the condition upon which they are taught to 
look for ſalvation. © They ſhall walk with 
% me in white, lays Chriſt, “ for they. are 
* worthy.” —Rev.; iii. 4. Warthy, not ab- 
ſolutely ſo in themſelves, but relatively ſoz 
| | worthy, 
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worthy, in that ſenſe in which God, through 
Ghriſt, graciouſly thinks fit to conſider them: 
In this ſenſe; © bleſſed are they that do his 
« commandments, that they may have 
' right to the tree of life, and may enter 
« into the city of God; Rev. xxii. 14. A 
right of grace on the part of God, not of 
merit on the part of inan; for that, we truſt, 
is univerſally diſchaimed; God has graci- 
ouſly condeſcended to become, in a certain 
ſenſe, man's debtor ; in the language of St. 
Auguſtine, ©* non aliquid debendo, ſed om- 
* nia promittendo, Deus ſe facit debitorem.” 

Upon this ground works become entitled to 
reward *. Such is the een of Fong 


_ ene 8 omni cura vitandum : : tum 
eorum, qui opera noſtra per ſe vitæ eternz meritoria 
ſtatuunt (error iſte pontificiorum quorundum toto ani- 
mo deteſtandus eſt) tum eorum etiam, qui eadem opera 
ullam aliam eum ccœleſti premio connexionem habere 


præter hune, quod ſint fidei ejus, cui ſalus promittitur, 


lizna, omnino negant. Hæc enim ſententia non 
paucis, uſque clariflimis ſeripturæ teſtimoniis (ut vidi- 
mus) apertum bellum indicit. Media itaque via hie 
tenenda eft, ut dicamus, relationis iſtius, quam ad vitam 


zternam habent opera noſtra, unicum illud eſſe funda- 


inentum, quod ſint conditis in faedore Evangelico reguiſita, 
eui præſtitæ ex eodem gratioſo fædote præmium celeſte 
mene! 1 Harm. Apoſt. Cap. Vs ſet, „ 
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ture; ſuch the. doctrine of the church of . 
| es £ 
But there is a manner oy ſtating this ſub. 
je, very common to thoſe who entertain 
a low opinion of our clergy; 50 5 which n 
may be proper to remark. b 
The revelation of the Goſpel, 1 far as it 
reſpects the eſſential point of ſalvation, de · 
livers a plain and intelligible language. lt 
ſays to fallen man, believe rightly, and obey 
conſcientiouſly, and through the merits of 
a crucified Saviour, thou ſhalt enter into 
life. In the comprehenſive language of the 
Apoſtle, it teaches him to. © deny ungodli- 
« neſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſoberly, 
«© righteouſly, and godly in this, preſent 
« world; Looking for that bleſſed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great 
« God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt: Who 
gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem 


« us from all iniquity, and purify unto 


«, himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
« works,” — Titus ii. 12. The doctrine of 
ſalvation, then, is not a ſcheme of natural 
philoſophy ; it is not a ſyſtem of civil po- 
licy; nor is it the art of fine ſpeaking, and 
rhetorical diſcourſe. But it teaches men 
of 
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of every rank the duties of their reſpee- 


tive ſtation; what they are to believe, 
and what to do in order to their being 


ſaved. © At the ſame time it fürnihges 


directions and aſſiſtances for the teſiſting 
and overeomin g the temptations with which 
they are aſſailed, together with the beſt and 
moſt powerful arguments for the prom6- 
tion of that holineſs, which conſtitutes the 
indiſpenſable Preparntive. to eternal rape 
Hole 
If we will receive this doQrine as it His 
been revealed, we certainly ſhall be ſaved 
by it. But if we will make a doctrine for 
ourſelves; different from that which Chriſt 
has taught; it matters not on which ſide 
the error lies, whether by repoſing a falſe 
confidence on the one hand, ot poſſeſſing 
an evil heart of unbelief on the other; in 
either caſe we make void the ſcheme of ſal- 
vation that has been projected, and our miſ⸗ 
carriage muſt be inevitable. pt 
Now the perſons to whom I immediately 
allude, have always appeared to me to con- 
found, rathet than to explain, the Chriſtian 
doctrine; by repreſenting faith as compre- 
ne of all Chriſtian duties. Where 
V true 


Nonnen,, 
true faith is, there, they tell you, will be 

repentance, obedience, and holineſs of life; 
in ſhort every thing that tends to the com- 

pletion of the Chriſtian character. This 
- deſcription of faith, as an all- comprehen- 
ſive principle of Chriſtian perfection, ap- 


pears to derive its exiſtence leſs from the 


authority of the revealed word, than from 
the ſpiritual ſtate of the parties who give 
it. In fact, it is a deſcription of what 
Chriſtian faith ought to be, when in its 
perfect ſtate, accompanied with its corre- 
ſpondent effects; not what faith, ab/traF#- 
 _ .edly conſidered, really is. As ſuch, though 
it poſſibly may do no harm, whilſt 3 : 
to the minds of thoſe perſons, who through 
divine grace feel themſelves diſpoſed to that 
life of holineſs to which Chriſtian faith was 
deſigned to lead; yet it will do, and has 
done much injury to the Chriſtian cauſe, 
when conſidered in connection with that 
erroneous and. dangerous concluſion, which 
ignorant and unſanctified men have at all 
times been ready to draw from it. 
To fay that faith, by which is under- 
ſtood a firm belief i in Chriſt, as. the. whole 
and ole cauſe of ſalvation, will ſecure to 


man 
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man the poſſeſſion of all thoſe graces and 
virtues neceſſary to adorn his Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion, is, in other words, to ſay, that when 
the foundation is well laid, it will of itſelf 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure; or, to make uſe. 
of another Scripture alluſion, where the 
root. of the tree is planted in Chriſt, Chriſ- 
tian fruit will be the conſequent produce 
of the branches. But! in this a Too are 

againſt us, 7 
“No corrupt tree -brin geth forth pod | 
fruit. Man, in his preſent ſtate, is that 
corrupt tree of nature, from which no ſpi- 
ritual fruit is to be expected. But it does 
not from hence follow, that when this cor- 
rupt tree is moved into God's nurſery, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, and has its 
root planted in Chriſtian ſoil, that it will 
of courſe bring forth good fruit; for this muſt 
depend upon circumſtances; neceſſary to be 
taken into the account. The ſituation of a 
tree may be improved, without any mate- 
rial change being produced in its actual 
condition. It is not ſufficient, therefore, 
that this tree of nature (to carry on our al- 
luſion) be moved out of a barren and un- 
e fruitful 
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fruitful ſoil, it muſt moreover RG 
pruned and trained, and the wild and lux- 
uriant branches muſt be carefully and con- 
ſtantly cut back, that proper nouriſhment. 
may be carried to the bearing wood; ſhould 
not this proceſs be regularly purſued, in 
ſpite of the ſoil in which the root ſtands, 
no fruit will be brought to perfection. 
Similar to this is the concluſion which 
our Saviour has led us to draw upon this 
ſubject, where he repreſents himſelf under 
the emblem of the vine, and his Father 
under that of the huſbandman. | «% Every 
“ branch in me,” fays Chriſt, © that beareth 
not fruit, the huſhandman taketh away. 
By which we underſtand, that; being in 
Christ, i. e. having faith in Chriſt as a Sa- 
viour, and bearing Chriſtian fruits do not 
always mean the ſame thing. Care, con- 
ſequently, ſhould be taken, that theſe. two 
different meanings be not confounded. 
Faith in Chriſt is allowed to be, if we may 
ſo ſay, the grand germinating principle of 
the whole ſpiritual creation. The branch 
cannot bear fruit of itſelf, except it abide - 
© jn the vine. * Bot though the branch 
„ „„ does 


V 
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„ HE 


does. abide i in the vine, ſhould no ſap from 
the root be conveyed into it, it will fl be 
unſruitful. 10 Wige nd 

In this particular we're „ t 
his Apoſtles, our Saviour may be underſtood 
as telling his diſciples, at large, that they 
muſt not only abide; in him, but that his 
ſpirit muſt alſo abide in them, if they would 
become what Chriſtianity was deſigned to 
make them ; © purified perſons, zealous of 
good works. Without the . ſpirit . of 
Chriſt, it is certain, we are none of 
his. The ſhadow, i in this caſe, will not be 
taken for the ſubſtance. As members of 
his church, we may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid 
to be in Chriſt; bub: 3 dead, not living 
members of it, we are thoſe unfruitful | 
branches of the vine, ine, which the huſband 
man taketh away: 
It is readily allowed, that many. of hot 
Galan perſons, who occaſionally ſeparate 
from the church, ſee the ſubje& in the 
light in which it is here placed; although 
the gratitude hich they feel towards that 
Saviour, Who has wrought the great work 
of ſalvation, accompanied with a deſire to 
guard againſt any ſelf-ſufficient claims on 
U 4 the 
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the part of man, upon the ground of his 
own performances, induces them at times 
to give that partial account of the Goſpel 
plan of ſalvation, which experience has 
ved to be unfavourable to the promo- 
tion of its general purpoſe. I ſay, partial 
account of the Goſpel plan of ſalvation ; 
becauſe the whole truth, as it is in Jeſus 
Chriſt, i is not fairly brought forward. 
When ſpeaking, for inſtance, of the fun- 
damentals of ' Chriſtianity, they often neg- 
lect to pay due regard to thoſe other! parts 
which are neceſſary to the perfection of 
the Chriſtian ſcheme. They deſeribe 
Chriſtianity, as * a ſcheme for juſtifying the 
© ungodly;” © for reconciling us to God 
„hen enemies; * „ and the fruits of ho- 
« jineſs as the effects, not the cauſe of our 
« juſtification ;” as © a ſcheme which opens 
* the door of mercy. to the PLANE and 
« vileſt of penitent ſinners v. In one /en/e 
all this is certainly true; and God forbid | 
that the clergy of the church ſhould preach 
other doctrine; that they ſhould not bear 
their moſt decided teſtimony b e all Peer 


; 2 Wilberſorce's pad View, p. 127 132, . 
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tenſions to falvation, upon the ground of 
human merit ; for fallen man can have no 
claim upon his Creator but by virtue of an 
act of grace that has been paſſed in his fa» 
your. But this act, it is to be obſerved, 
contains in it certain conditions; the per- 
formance of which, though not to be con- 
lidered as man's title to the benefits of the 
act in queſtion, is nevertheleſs neceſſary, 
according to the revelation of the divine 
will, to ſecure to him their poſſeſſion. 
When, therefore, the Goſpel covenant, 
of which this act of free grace on the part 
of Chriſt conſtitutes the baſis, is kept out | 
of ſight z when performances and condi- 
tions on man's part are decried, upon the 
laudable, though miſtaken idea of prevent - 
ing all encroachment upon the benefits of 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction, as extended to us ireely 
without money, and without price? 
when the obſervance of the moral precepts 
of the Goſpel, enforced by the aweful con- 
ſideration, that God will judge every man 
a 1 to his works, is deſcribed as 
' van u ant and falſe Pig 20% ay; 4 5 bags 


# Wilberforce 8 PraQical View p. 131. 
when 
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when the work and commandment ought 
forward to the attention of the »Chrifti: 
diſciple, as it were in oppoſitibn to this 
revealed account of a future judgment, are 
comprehended in this one act of faith, that 
he & ſhould believe in the name of ſeſu 
«Chriſt ;” we cannot be ſurprized, that 
perſons who have formed no adequate con- 
ception of the Chriſtian ſcheme of ſalvation, 
conſidered only as providing a redemp- 
tion from the immediate conſequences of 
the fall, but alſo means for the reſtoration 
of the fallen creature, to that ſpiritual ſtate 
which can alone qualify him for a ſpiritual 
inheritance ; ſhould, by taking part of the 
Goſpel for the 2vho/e of it, fall ſhort of the 
1 to b it was eme e, to 
"ne? Heir oh 


1 
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The following | iS a CLI of the — pro- 
pagated by one of thoſe ſelf-· eonſtituted itinerant teachers, 
| whom, to the misfortune of this country, the abuſe of 
Toleration, © that glory and diſgrace of Proteſtantiſm, 
as it was called by a late learned biſhop +, is now 
pouring forth upon us; the channel from whence I 
received it leaving me no room to doubt of its authen- 
ticity. „The regular clergy know nothing of Chriſti- 


+ Biſhop 'Lowth's Sermon before the Society for promoting the 


Oespel. 1771. 
« anity ; 
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Faith in the all- ſufficient merits of 
crucified Redeemer, muſt, by all whoreceive. 
the Goſpel, be admitted as the Chriſtian's 


only hope; it being his only title to Ye „ 


tion. Through the door of faith, the 
Chriſtian diſciple is admitted i into the church; 
as a member of the church, he is entitled 
to all the benefits of t the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion. Theſe benefits are, redemption from 
a ſtate. of certain condemnation, and a reſto- 


ration to a ſtate of poſſible ſalvation; together 5 


with a gracious proviſionof aſſiſtance to make 


that ſalvation ſure. But whether this ſtate 


of palſible ſalvation through Chriſt, may be- 
come a ſtate of actual ſalvation to the be- 
lieving party, muſt depend upon the uſe 
made of the means vouchſafed for that pur- 


© anity; their whole preaching is,-work, work., They ; 
« do not know, you cannot work, —You muſt wait your 


e call and for your comfort I tell you, it is never too 
late. — If on your {ick-bed you can call out on the name 
« of Jeſus, or groan Jeſus, or even whiſper Jeſus with 
& your laſt breath, you are ſafe.” Howfar ſuch a mode of 
preaching (and I have reaſon to think it to be by : no 
means an uncommon one) is calculated to promote the 


two great ends of religion, the honour of God, and the 


welfare of mankind, the reader will judge. Grieved 
am I to think, that the lower order of people in this 


country, who, generally ſpeaking, are well diſpoſed to 


ſeligion, ſhould be liable to be thus deluded, 
pole, 


5 


reste 


poſe. For although faith is the leading 
condition of ſalvation, and the foundation 
of all Chriſtian graces and virtues, upon the 
Goſpel axiom, „that without Chriſt we 
gan do nothing,” yet to repreſent faith 
as conſtituting the completion of the Chriſ. 
tian character, upon the idea that it neceſ- 
farily comprehends under it the performance 
of all Chriſtian duties, is what the Scrip- 
ture no where warrants, and what experi- 
ence continually contradicts. A writer, who 
has lately favoured the world with his 
thoughts on this ſubject, and with whom 
every Chriſtian muſt wiſh to join in opinion, 
has told us, that true faith is in Scripture 
© regarded as the radical principle of holi- 
«neſs.” Thus far every one who under- 
ſtenls the Goſpel muſt agree with him. 
But when we are told by this ſame writer &, 
that where the root exiſts, the proper fruit 
will be brought forth, we feel ourſelves 
called upon to deny the concluſion; becauſe 
it may lead to conſequences fatal to the 
cauſe it is deſigned to ſerve. Nor does the 
| my e from St. 6 Janes] in ſupport o of 


„ Wiberforcs 's Pratica View, p. 121. 


It, 
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it, ſtrike me in the light in which it is 
placed on this occaſion. St. James has al- 
ways appeared to me to ſpeak, not of a man 
Who merely ſays that he has faith, and has 
it not; but of one who actually poſſeſſes 
faith, but a faith unavailable to ſalvation, 
in conſequence of its being unaccompanied 
by its correſpondent effects. The reader, 
by turning to the chapter referred to“, and 
reading from the 14th verſe to the end of 
it, will be qualified to judge for himſelf. 
Chriſtian fruit, it is allowed, can grow. 
only on the Chriſtian tree. But it does not 
follow (as it has been above obſerved) that 
| Where the root of this tree exiſts, there 
the fruits of it will neceſſarily. be brought 
forth. Theſe are by no means convertible 
propoſitions. To repreſent them as ſuch, 
is to ſay in other words, that principles and 
practice always go together; whereas the 
fact is, there are no two things in the world 
- which, through the deceitfulneſs of the 
human heart, are oftner at variance with 
each other. And the general language of 
Scripture agrees wth this poſition, in which 
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faith and works, the tree and its froits are 
ſo clearly diſtinguiſhed from each other, that 
no man who conſiders that the Bible, as 
containing a divine revelation, muſt be uni- 
form and conſiſtent in all its parts, can, it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed, be at a loſs for his con- 
| cluſion. - | 
11 is true, faith is often nia in 
Seripture as the completion of the Chriſtian 
plan of ſalvation. And fo, when taken in 
its full and finiſhed ſtate, as made perfect 
by works, according to St. James's deſetip- 
tion, it certainly is. But we are now guard. 
ing againſt a miſtake, to which an en er 
uſe of this term often leads, 
When our Saviour laid the andatlon of 


his religion, he annexed ſalvation to faith; 


becauſe faith in Him, was the ba/is of that 
plan of falvation which he came to publiſh 
to the world. When St. Paul told the 
Jews that they muſt be faved by faith, and 
not by the works of the law; and that the 
Goſpel alone contained the power of God 
unto ſalvation unto every one that believeth, 
his object was to oppoſe the new diſpenſa- 
tion, whoſe baſis was /aith in Chriſt cru- 
| _ to that old one which Chriſt came to 
i ta ke | 
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take away ; becauſe, in conſequence of the 
fall, man was no longer in a condition to be 
ſaved by it. Upon the Jew renouncing all 
dependance upon his own righteouſneſs, and 

profeſſing his faith in Chriſt crucified, as. the 
author and finiſher of his ſalvation, he was 
admitted into the privileges of the Goſpel 
covenant. But in this caſe; his faith was, 
as St. Ignatius calls it, the beginning or 
« the principle of his Chriſtian life. It 
gave him admiſſion into the Chriſtian 
church. Now had St. Paul thought, that 
where this principle was once eſtabliſhed, 
it would of courſe draw after it all thoſe 
graces and virtues neceſſary to render it 
effectual to ſalvation; in other words, had 
he thought that the faith, which gave ad- 
miſſion into the church, would of courſe 
make the party a perfect member of it, he 
would not have furniſhed his diſciples with 
that compleat ſyſtem of moral duties which 
is to be found in his writings. If he 
had thought that faith included under it 
Chriſtian practice, his direction to Titus, 

that the conſtant ſubje& of his preaching 
ſhould be, that thoſe who believed i in 000 
= * (thoſe who an the faith) ſhould be 
careful 
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« careful to maintain good- works ” had 
been ſuperfluous, 5 
If St. Peter had thbaghe that 8 5 
faith was neceſſarily of that prolific nature, 
| that it could no where exiſt without pro- 
ducing its proper fruits, he would not, 
after having mentioned the precious faith 
obtained through the rightcouſneſs of God, 
direct his diſciples © to give all diligence to 
add to their faith, virtue; to virtue, know- 
* ledge; to knowledge, temperance ; to 
* temperance, patience ; to patience, god- 
 * lineſs; to godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs ; 
10 and to brotherly kindneſs, charity.” The 


important reaſon for this direction, he im- 


mediately ſubjoins. For (continues the 
Apoſtle) ** if theſe be in you and abound, 
_ * they make you that ye ſhall neither be 
« barren, nor unfruitful in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. .But he that lack- 
& eth theſe things is blind.” He may have 
the knowledge of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt as 
the Saviour of mankind, and profeſs his 
faith in him as ſuch ; but hjs faith being 
barren and unfruitful, will profit him no- 
thing. « Wherefore, brethren, give diligenco 
«to make your calling and eleftion ure: for 


«if 
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* if you do theſe things, ye ſhall -never fall. 
i For /o (or upon this condition) an en- 
a trance ſhall be miniſtered unto you abun- 
« dantly, into the everlaſting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt#,” _ 
This plain paſſage from St. Peter, places 
the whole plan of ſalvation through Chriſt 

fairly before us. It repreſents the exceed- 
ing great and precious promiſes which have 
been obtained for man, through the righte- 
ouſneſs of Chriſt, as the baſis of his ſalva- 
tion; but the bringing forth the fruits of 
the Spirit, as the condition upon which 
that falvation will be realized. In this 
_ ſenſe, the writings of St. Paul and St. James, 
and all other parts of Scripture, will be found 
to harmonize ; and we need no longer be 
afraid to talk of works, if we repreſent 
them as the learned W Bull , in vindi- 
| cation 


» 2 Ep. St. Peter, i. 5, 6, Kc. 


+ * Accedamus jam ad alterum iſtud, quod breviter 
« notandum duximus; nempe, phraſi illa, « egyay, non 
4 id voluiſſe Jacobum, opera noſtra eſſe juſtificationis 
“ noſtræ cauſam principalem aut meritoriam ; illa quippe 
* in mera et gratuità Dei Patris miſeticordia, hec 
ein Chriſti ſolius morte ac meritis unice ſtatuenda eſt, 


4 ot ab Apoſtolo revera ſtatuitur. Etenim quamvis 
X « particula 
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cation of St. James, has repreſented them; 

not as “either the principal or the merits- 

* r10us cauſe of man's ſalvation, but as only 

* the condition, upon which, according to 

 * the terms of the Goſpel covenant, man is 
to become partaker of it.” _ 

There is another part of this reſpeRable i 
writer's publication, which, as it ſtrikes me, 
ought to be read with ſome comment; be- 
cauſe, as it ſtands, it ſeems calculated to 


lead the indiſcriminating reader to a con- 
cluſion different, 1 ſhould ſuppoſe, from that 


« particula t eam nonnunquam vim obtineat, ſepe 
© tamen adhibere ſolet ſenſu quodam mitiori, ut notet 
« medium guodcunque rei obtinende, five conditionem præ- 
ec cedancam, quæ vulgo cauſa ine gua non dicitur, licet 
4 reverk vix cauſæ nomen mereatur. Atque is 
« loquendi modus neque a communi ſenſu abhorret, 
% neque a ſtylo Scripture alienus eſt. Ut enim alia 
« taceam, cum dicitur homo i wire; Iinaiiobau, particu- 
ec la n minifeſtè hoc ſenſu ſumitur. Quippe ne ipſa 
te quidem fide tanquam cauſd principali, imo non ut 
« caus4 omnino, niſi improprie dies, juſtificari aliquis 
* dici poteſt, Dicitur igitur homo, # #gy6y dnaizobai, 
« quia bona opera conditio ſunt, juxta ordinationem divi- 
« nam in Evanigelico fadors flabilitam necefſario in hoc 
« reguiſita, ut quis juſtificetur, i. e. remiſſionem pecca- 
4 torum per Chriſtum partam , obtincat, Penner ad 
<< ſalutem gratus et acceptus fiat. 
Bull, Far mags Apoſtol. cap, i. $8. 


meant 
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meant to be conveyed by it. The part al- 
ludetl to, is to be found in p. 327 and 328, 
and runs thus.—* But the nature of the 
< holineſs, to which the defires of the true 
« Chriſtian are directed, is no other than 
« the reſtoration of the image of God; and 
« as to the manner of acquiring it, diſclaim- 
ing with indignation every idea of attain- 
« ing it by his own ſtrength, all his hopes of 
e poſſeſſing it reſt altogether on the divine 
*« aflurances of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, in thole who cordially embrace 
* the Goſpel of Chriſt. thus far we are 
perfectly agreed. 

Io proceed with our author: 

“He knows, therefore, that this holineſs 
is not to precede his reconciliation to 
God, and be its cauſe, but to follow it, and 
pe its effect. That in ſhort it is by faith in 
« Chriſt only, that he is to be juſtified in the 
_ <.ſight of God; to be delivered from the 
condition of a child of wrath, and a ſlave 
l of Satan; to be adopted into the family 
of God; to become an heir of God, and 
* a joint heir with Chriſt; entitled to all 
the privileges which belong to this high 
* * relation, here to the ſpirit of grace, and a 

. * partial 
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partial renewal after the image of his 
« Creator ; hereafter, to the more perfect 
« poſſeſſion of the divine likeneſs, and an 
« inheritance of eternal glory. | 
That general reconciliation of God to nan 
In his fallen condition, through the ſacrifice 
of Chriſt, by virtue of which he is placed 
in a ſtate of poſſible ſalvation under the 
new covenant, ſeems here not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from that particular reconcilia- 
tion of God to the individual in his redeemed 


condition, when reſtored to that degree of 


likeneſs to his Creator, neceſſary to qualify 
him for admiſſion into his preſence. 
There can be no ſuch thing as holineſs 
in man, independent of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. And the work of the Holy 
Spirit, being the part of the Goſpel ſcheme 
of ſalvation, conſequent upon that all ſuffi- 
cient ſacrifice, by which alone God became 
' reconciled to his fallen creatures; it cer- 
tainly follows, that this work cannot pre- 
cede the cauſe which gave it birth, _ 
But every one admitted into the church 
is, in ſome ſenſe, in a ſtate of reconciliation 
with God; he is taken out of a condemned 
condition, in VIDE there can be no holineſs, 
| | and 
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and placed in a condition of grace and re- 
lative holineſs; in conſequence of his de- 
dication to the ſervice of God in baptiſm. 
But whether this relative holineſs may be- 
come perfect holineſs, effectual to the ſalva- 
tion of the party, muſt depend upon ſubſe- 
quent conſiderations. The Apoſtle, there- 
fore, after having firſt mentioned God's re- 
conciliation to man in Chriſty as the founda- 
tion of all our hope, proceeds to remind us 
of man's reconciliation to God, as neceſſary | 
to give effect to the former, © We pray 
« you in Chriſt's ſtead, be ye reconciled to 
„God:“ and how this is to be effected, 
the Apoſtle proceeds to inform us; We 
* pray you, receive not the grace of God in 
* yain;” but having, in conſequence of God's 
reconciliation to man, the promiſes of an 
eternal inheritance through Chriſt, and of 
divine afliſtance to qualify us for it, * let us 
* cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſn 
and ſpirit, perfeching holineſs in the fear of 
God:“ in other words, let the work of 
the Holy, Ghoſt, to whoſe aſſiſtance the 
diſpenſation of grace has given us a title, 
be carried on to perfection in our hearts; 
and / ſhall the work of reconciliation be- 


SF = tween 


be ſo marked, as to leave a diſtin idea 


me POL ˙ 
tween God and man, be rendered com- 
pleat , 

The line of diſtinction 1 profe Ning 
faith and prattijing faith, ſhould at all times 


upon the mind reſpecting a ſubje which has 
been ſo open to miſconception. Pręfeſſing 

. faith, it is to be obſerved, gives admiſſion 
only into the church of Chriſt, and a title 
to the privileges of the baptiſmal covenant. 
Prad jſing faith, through the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, is what renders that admiſ- | 
fion a title of real value; by producing that 
renewal of our fallen nature, which ſecures 
our inheritance of eternal glory. 

Words need not be multiplied to convince 
the reader, that theſe are two very different 
things, and that the one does not neceſſarih 
comprehend the other. The remark there- 
ſore ſubjoined by our author to the above 
paſſage, that faith, where genuine, always 
ſuppoſes repentance, abhorrence of fin, &c.” 
p. 328, is calculated to lead into error, be- 
cauſe it teaches the reader to take for 


granted, what muſt always remain to be 
proved, 


® 2 Cor. v. No PHY Is 


For, 
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For, allowing that the practical precepts 
of Chriſtianity do grow out of her peculiar 
doctrines, which is certainly true; yet that 
they are * © inſeparabi connected with them,” 
is a poſition not to be admitted; for in ſuch 
caſe, faith and practice may be conſidered 
but as two words for the ſame thing; and 
it becomes impoſſible for profeſſors to hold 
the truth in unrighteouſneſs; which St. 
Paul tells us ſome did in his days; and 
which, in conſequence of the corrupt nature 
of man, ſome will do in a greater or leſs 
degree in every ſtage of the Chriſtian church. 
The unqualified manner in which faith is 
deſcribed (in p. 328, the paſſage now before 
us) as the only cauſe of man's juſtification 
in the ſight of God, gives not only a very 
imperfect idea of the Goſpel covenant, but 
is moreover calculated to lead the reader to 
a concluſion ſubverſive of its great deſign, 
which was to make men meet “ for an 
« inheritance of eternal glory :” Properly 
ſpeaking, the juſtification of man, is the 
gracious act of God alone through Jeſus 
Chriſt, The other parts of the 1 cove- 


„ Wilberforce, p 382. 95 | 
N „ 
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nant, as faith, repentance, and good works 
through the operation of the Spirit, are the 
conditions upon which engages to 

vouchſafe that juſtification to him. The 
learned biſhop Bull has ſo clearly ſtated this 
ſubject, as to render further enlargement 
en it | unneceſſary # #, 1.4; | 


% « Quod jactant de inſtrumentalitate fidei in juſtif- 
4 cationis negotio, nihil etiam quam meram et inanem 
« ſubtilitatem redolet. Præterquam enim quod extra 
4 ſcripturas hic loquuntur, fi inſtrumentum ſtrictè 

« et propriè ſumatur pro causa efficciente minus prin« 
“ cipali, clarum eſt, fidem juftificationts inſirumentum 
« nullo modo dici poſſe. Nam primo, cum juſtificatio ſit 
e aftio Dei ſoluis, eaque tota extra nos produtia, quomods 
« wal fides noſtra, vel quevis naſtra attio ad juſlificationis 
« effettum producendum phyſicam ullam Meientiam habeat, 
4 prorſus aur . eff, Deinde omnis cauſa inſtru- 
« mentalis, (ut jam innuimus) ſuo modo in effectum 


&« jnfluit, eique effecti productio proprie attribui poteſt. 7 


Jam verd, cum juſtificatio nihil aliud fit quim gra- 
4 tioſus Dei actus, quo precata noſtra nobis condonet, 
« ac nos ad ſalutem acceptet, valdè abſurdum eſſet 
« dicere, vel fidem, vel opera noſtra, vel quidyis aliud 
« noſtri aut remittere peccata noſtra, aut perſonas 

« noſtras acceptare; quod tamen, ſi inſtrumentalis 
* cauſa juſtificationis fides ſit, plane diſcendum eſſet.— 
&« Etiam ſi igitur concederemus, habituu fidei eſſe in- 
« ſtrumentum iſtius actus quo Chriſtum amplectimur; 
ſe qu tamen inde intulerit dem elle etiam Juſtifica- 


cc tionis 
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It is not my wiſh, by what has been here 
ſaid upon this ſubject, that it ſhould be 
underſtood, that the writer to whom I al- | 
lude, meant to convey the idea, to which I 
have thought it neceſſary to object, as more 
favourable to enthuſiaſm, than practical 
Chriſtianity; for ſome other parts of his 
publication“ convince me that this is not 
the caſe. But it may well deſerve con- 
ſideration, whether ſome particular parts of 
his work, for want of due diſcrimination, are 
not left open to miſconſtruction, by readers 

| - A 1 231 PF | E 49 OCH. 
e tionis inſtrumentum, manifeſtilime certè inconles 
i quentiz reus tenebitur. Ut ergo quod res eſt dicamy 
« ſi fidem inſtrumentum eſſe velimus, fieri non poteſt, ut 
« concipiatur alio modo inftgumentum eſſe, quàm quate- 
s nus opus eſt ex præſeripto, et per gratiam Dei a nobis 
* præſtitum. Conditio enim, quatenus præſtita eſt, 
« aliquo modo medium, five inſtrumentum dici poteſt, 
quo conſequimur rem, guæ ſub conditions promittitur. 

t vocatur hoc a non nullis inſtrumentum morale. 
66 « Et ſi hoc ſenſu jaſtrumentum ſumatur (nempe pro 
_  conditione five inſtrumento morali) fidem eſſe uni- 
« cum Juſtificationis inſtrumentum omnino negamus z 
4 cum, ut ſatis evincimus, etiam pænitentiæ opera non 


« minus neceſſaria ad juſtificationem geg go a 
6 ſpiritu ſancto diſertè ſtatuantur,” 


Bull. Harmon. Apoſt. cap. ii, 5 9. 


21M See particularly p. 444 et ſeq, and 464. 
: Who 
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who fee] a nne to che error in 
view. 
The Goſpel ſcheme of falmition can . 
only be compleat, when the whole of it is 
taken together; when each part of the 
Chriſtian obligation, comprehended under 
the general terms of faith and obedience, is 
ſuffered to have its due weight in the ſcale 

of human eſtimation. 

In a word, that man is not to be faved 
by any works of righteouſneſs of his own, 
becauſe, in conſequence of their imperfec- 
tion, they can have no merit in the eyes of 
God, but by what Jeſus Chriſt has done 
and ſuffered for him, is a doctrine which 
cannot be too unequivocally expreſſed ; at 
the ſame time it is to be remembered, that 


me qualification of the party, through the 


regenerating power of the Holy Spirit, is 
the indiſpenſable condition upon which 
ſalvation through Chriſt is ſuſpended. | 
- Satisfied in my mind that there can be no 
chil difference of opinion between this re- 
ſpectable author and myſelf upon this mat- 
ter, he will not, I flatter myſelf, feel offended 
at my endeavour to counteract a concluſion, 
to which certain unqualified: paſſages, againſt 
5 which 
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which the beſt of writers 'are not al 
upon their guard, may poſſibly lead. The 
apparent diſagreement between us ariſes 
from the different idea annexed to the word 
faith, conſidered either as a comprehenſive 
term, including under it all the conditions 
of the Goſpel covenant on man's part, or 
the /imple act of believing the Chriſtian doc- 
trine, unaccompanied with that ſpiritual 
transformation of the ſinner, neceſſary to 
render the death of Chriſt effectual to his 
ſalvation. Theſe two ideas, applicable to 
faith in zts different flages, ought at all times 
to be clearly diſtinguithed, to qualify the 


_ Chriſtian to form a correct judgment upon 


this important ſubject. 
The account given by this author of the 
actual ſtate of Chriſtianity in this country, 
is, it is to be feared, but too true, Vital 
Chriſtianity we can ſcarce expect to find at 
a time, when the meaning annexed to that 
term is, to the bulk of profeſſing Chriſtians, 
become unintelligible. In this degenerate 
ſtate of things, every man who feels for the 
honour of God, and the welfare of the com- 
munity, muſt regardwith gratitude and reſpect 
an aer, whoſe profeſſed object it is to re- 
ſtore 


104 * FO F285 Uni 
ſore this dead thing, modern Chriſtianity, to 
life and vigour; and, in the Scripture nt, 
will bid him, © God ſpeed. 

But whilſt I agree with this * 50 in 
his account of the progreſſive decline of 
genuine Chriſtianity, I cannot ſo perfectly 
agree with him with reſpect to one cauſe, 
to which the further continuance of that 
decline is to be attributed. 4; 
The clergy, of the church, as, we hav 
already obſerved, ſoon after the Reſtoration; 
with a view to counteract the abuſe that 
had been made of the doctrine of grace, 
gave into the oppoſite extreme. Finding the 
ſtick bent too much one way, they injudi- 
ciouſly adopted the natural proceſs of bend- 
ing it the other, with the view of bring- 
ing it ſtraight. But the clergy of the pre- 
ſent day do not, I. conceive, Nang: in the. 
fame predicament. ' 

Doctrinal points, it hall be e are 
not ſo often, nor ſo powerfully enforced in 
our pulpits as they once were, or as they 
ought to be: but I do not recollect hav- 
ing ever heard a ſermon which, in fair con- 
ſtruction, placed man's hopes of happineſs 
upon the unſound ground of his own ma- 

ral 


* 
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ral performances. Indeed, I am inclined to 
hope, that the generality of our hearers in 
the preſent day, poſſeſs no reliſh for ſuch 
heatheniſh doctrine. There is a wide dif- 
ference, it will be allowed, between power⸗ 
fully enforcing a fundamental article of the 
Chriſtian faith, and preaching a doctrine 
incompatible with it. However deficient 
ſome of our clergy may have been in the 
former caſe, inſtances, I truſt, are very rare 
of their being found guilty in the latter; 
thereby proving themſelves declared trai- 
tors to the cauſe oy have in charge to 
maintain. | 

It is not 8 with candour, from 
incautious language occaſionally made uſe 
of, (and what man is always ſo guarded in 
his expreſſions, as to bid defiance to miſ- 
conſtruction, ) to draw thoſe concluſions ei- 
ther for an author or a ſpeaker, Which they 
themſelves do not acknowledge. If, theres, 
fore, the ſubject of Chriſt crucified is not 
always taken up in our pulpits, yet when it 
is conſidered that the ſermon is accompa+ 
nied with a liturgy, which preaches that 
 faving doctrine throughout, charity forbids 
me to conclude, unleſs upon very evident 
„ ground, 
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ground, that it is the deſign of the preacher 
to place the Chriſtian's hope upon any other 
foundation. 

May it not happen, then, that judgment in 
this caſe has ſometimes been too haſtily form- 
ed? A perſon, for inſtance, who entertains the 
unfavourable idea here alluded to, reſpect- 
ing our clergy, enters a church with a cer- 
tain prejudice in his mind: and ſhould it 
ſo happen, that the object of the preacher's 
diſcourſe is the enforcement of ſome prac- 
tical duty of Chriſtianity, he leaves the 

church in diſguſt, with the concluſion that 
nothing but moral preaching is to be heard 
in it. He attends, it may be, ſome irregu- 
lar place of worſhip in the evening, where 
the fundamental doctrine of the Croſs hap- 
pens to be the ſubject of the preacher's 

diſcourſe; he goes away confirmed in the 
cConcluſion drawn in the morning; and the 
clergy of the church are, in conſequence, 
unequivocally condemned. Whereas had 
this ſame perſon attended the fame church 
the following Sunday, he might have heard 
the ſame miniſter perhaps, who on the 
preceding Sunday had taken up a practical 

9 of n into the pulpit, no- 


enforcing 
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enforcing that ſame doctrine of the Croſs, 


which had given the preaching of the 


conventicle the decided preference in 1 his 
mind. | 

Now would this perſon, before he pro- 
nounces ſentence in this caſe, but conſider, 
that it is the duty of a Chriſtian miniſter, 


not to dwell altogether on the fundamental . 


truths of religion ; but alſo (to make uſe of 
our author's words) © to trace and lay open 


« all the ſecret motions of inward corru p- 


e tion, and to inſtruct his hearers, how belt 
to conduct themſelves in every diſtinct 


part of the Chriſtian warfare ; how beſt 


„ to ſtrive againſt each particular vice, and 
g 


* to cultivate each grace of the Chriſtian. 


character; he would conclude, that this 
could not otherwiſe be done, than by dedi- 


cating a conſiderable portion of his public 


inſtructions to the due enforcement of the 
practical duties of Chriſtianity; that the man 


of God may © become perfect, thoroughly 


*« furniſhed unto every good word and 
„Work.“ In doing this, if the clergy are 
not to have credit given them for preach- 
ing morality upon a Chriſtian plan, they are 


placed in that unfortunate ſituation, as not 


2 . | _ 40 
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to have it in their power to diſcharge their 
office to the ſatisfaction either of themſelves 
or their hearers. 
It is ſubmitted, therefore, to ths tdb 
of this author, whether in his laudable zeal 
for the promotion of the Chriſtian cauſe, 
the deſcription which he has given of the 
. preſent clergy of our church is not too 
ſtrong : whether, taking them as a body, 
(and all judgments drawn from individuals, 
when generally applied, are moſt liable to 
error), “ the actual principles of the clergy 
« of the eſtabliſhment can be ſaid to be ex- 
« tremely different from thoſe which it 
« profeſſes .. Whether, when there are 
ſo many {ſtriking teſtimonies to the contrary. 
to be produced from the writings of mo- 
dern divines, it can be ſaid with truth, that 
« the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity have 
« almoſt altogether vaniſhed from their 
« view; and that the ſermons in our 
churches contain no other traces of theſe 
peculiarities, either directly or indiret#ly, ſave 
what may be derived from the ordinary 
form with which _ conclude which, in 


* Wilberforce 3 Pest View, p· 468. 
+ Ibid. 383. 
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| the author's words may * juſt ſerve to 


protect them from 1 into entire 
* oblivion .. 
4 ls there then no balm in Gilead ? Is 
« there no phyſician there ?—Jer. viii. 22. 
Are all the paſtors become brutiſh, neglect. 
© ing to ſeek the Lord; and is the judgment 
4 paſſed upon them, that therefore they ſhall 
L not proſper, and that all their flocks ſhall 
© be ſcattered?” — Jer. x. 2 1. God forbid ! 
Had the foregoing deſcription of the ac - 
tual ſtate of things in our, church, fallen 
from the pen of a writer, of whoſe Chriſ- 
tian character any doubt could be enter- 
tained, it might have been conſidered an 
intentional libel upon the clergy of the 
eſtabliſhment. But ſeeing the writer in 
the light in which I wiſh to ſee him, it is 
regarded as the overflowing of an honeſt 
zeal, in a cauſe in which every Chriſtian 
muſt be ſuppoſed to feel. And ] ſhall only 
hope, for the credit of my brethren, that 
the drawer of the above picture, will, upon 
a further acquaintance with them, Nye - 
to be Ry overcharged. | 
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The fatal conſequences attendant upon 
i extinctiqn of vital Chriſtianity, cannot 
be contemplated but with the greateſt con- 
cern; becauſe the Chriſtian religion pro- 
vides the beſt ſecurity for man's happineſs 
in every ſtage of his exiſtence, having © the 
« promiſe of the life that now is, not leſs 
than of that which is to come.” Taking 
the ſubject, therefore, in no higher point 
of view, a regard to our political welfare 
muſt lead every thinking mind ſeriouſly to 
deprecate the decline of a cauſe, without 
the powerful afliſtance of which, man, 
though living in civilized ſociety, can 
ſcarcely be conſidered as far removed from 
his wild ſtate of nature. | 

Whilſt, then, I would cordially. join in 
bearing the moſt public teſtimony againſt 
that lukewarmneſs in the cauſe of Chriſt, 
that indifference, and even daring contempt 
for religion, which characterize the preſent 
age; and whilſt I admit, as in truth I muſt; 
that ſome of our clergy do not feel that 
" Intereſt for the Chriſtian cauſe, which they 
ought to feel; and by their injudicious 
conformity to the manners of a diſſipated 
age, leſſen that influence which their facred 

N | 
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profeſſion ought to have in the world; I 
Ni am inclined to think, that, taken as a 
body, they are more wanting in zeal: than 
in #nowledge. But upon this ſubject, did I 

feel diſpoſed, it would not well become me, 
ſenſible as I am of -my own manifold de- 
fects, to enlarge. 
Diſallowing, however, the charge againſt, 
the clergy in the extent in which it is 
brought, I ſtill feel ſo ſtrongly what the | 
cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity owes to the 
character and abilities of this author, as to 
give him full credit for the lincerity of his 
intention. At the ſame time it may be 
ſuggeſted to his conſideration, whether a 
deſcription of the actual ſtate of our church, 
as deſtitute of the vital ſpirit of Chriſtianity, , 
in conſequence of the genuine principles of 
it not being inculcated by its paſtors, who, 
in their collective character, are repreſented 
as © having forſaken the fountain of liv- 
« ing water, and hewed them out ciſterns, 
i which can hold no water ;” be not a de- 
ſcription, in, the preſent day, when eſta- 
bliſhments poſſeſs ſuch little hold upon the 
human mind, which may do harm, by put- 
2 ting 
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ting an idea into the minds of inconſiderate 
people, not eaſy to be eradicated ; and 
thereby preventing the clergy from doing 
that good, which the majority of Goin,” 1 
truſt, are ſtill diſpoſed to do. 
For it may be aſked, to what ſuch a de- 
ſeription of the inſufficiency of our clergy 
(derived more from the indecent revilings 
of irregular preachers than from fact;) muſt 
lead, when accompanied with that notori- 
ous ignorance. of the nature of the Chriſ- 
tian church, which now univerſally prevails; 
but to a more general ſeparation from its 
communion, than we now deplore? And in 
proportion as this event takes place, we 
know, from paſt experience, how to calcu- 
late the conſequence. In proportion as 
the body of the community feparate from 
the eſtabliſhed church, the eſtabliſhment 
itſelf is weakened ; becauſe every Separatiſt 
becomes, upon principle, an enemy to it. 
And ſhould this enmity, by a continued ad- 
dition to its cauſe, proceed ſo far as to ef- 
fett its ſubverſion, we need no prophet to 

inform us, that our ineſtimable liturgy, to 
i 9 as to the 8 ſpiritual production 
* of 
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of the human mind, we now look up with 
reverence, will not 1 n n the 
ruin. 
2200 By all 0. are — of their: coun- 
« try's welfare, more particularly by all 
« who deſire to fupport our | eccleſiaſtical 
a eſtabliſhment, every effort ſhould be uſed 
to revive the Chriſtianity of our better 
% days *. Upon the revival of primitive 
Chriſtianity, there can be no difſenting opi- 
nion among thoſe who have duly conſidered 
the influence which religion has upon ſo- 
ciety; which may be regarded as the key- 
ſtone of the arch which bears up the weight 
of all human government. But though the 
ſupport of an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, as 
our author has obſerved, depends in a great 
meaſure upon its poſſeſſion of public opi- 
nion, it muſt, nevertheleſs, be remarked, that 
the truth and excellence of Chriſtianity be- 
come no certain ſecurity for the poſſeſſion 
of that opinion. We know that the church 
was In its pureſt condition, when public 
opinion, or the judgment” of the ſtate, was 
decidedly againſt it, We alſo know that 
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when the eſtabliſhment of the church was 
loſt in this country, that loſs was not to 
be attributed to a decay ot Chriſtianity in it, 
ſo much as to ſome other notorious cauſes, 
From whence we are authorized to con- 
clude, that the exiſtence of vital Chriſti- 
anity in the church, furniſhing no ſecurity 
for the poſſeſſion of public opinion; the 
loſs of that opinion can become no ſure 
criterion, by which to form a judgment of 
its actual corruption. Although, therefore, 
the loſs of that eſtabliſhment which the 
church now enjoys in this country, may, 

in the judgment of God, be the conſequence 
of the degeneracy of its clergy ; and in this 
light their character muſt become a ſubjet 
of intereſting concern with every well- 

 wiſher to the conſtitution ; yet as this event 
has been, and conſequently may be brought 
about by other cauſes, it were to be wiſhed 
that the popular publication alluded to had 


provided ſome antidote a elt their et 5 


lent effect. 


With this view, 1 mores have wiſhed to 
have ſeen the church deſcribed in its ſtate 
of independence upon every human eſta- 
bliſhment 3 . with thoſe ſpiritual 

| powers 
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powers which it poſſeſſes in itſelf; in the ex- 
erciſe of which, every individual ought to 
be governed by. the authority, from which 
alone thoſe powers are derived. This re- 
_ preſentation might, in ſome degree, have 


. tended to counteract that looſe way of think- 


ing, which prevails upon this ſubject; 
which has ſent ſo many unauthorized, and, 
for the moſt part, it is to be feared, unquali- 
fied individuals into the miniſtry; an evil, 
which, if it goes on increaſing in the de- 
gree it has lately done, | threatens more 
certain ruin to the eſtabliſhment of this 
country, than is, in my judgment, to be ap- 
| prehended from any other cauſe. 
What opinion the author in queſtion 
may have formed upon the nature and con- 
ſtitution of the Chriſtian church, it is nat 
for me to determine. But that there is no 
part of his publication calculated to give 
the reader any diſcriminate idea upon this 
important ſubject, will not be deemed an 
hazardous aſſertion. There are ſome paſ- 
ſages, on the contrary, which, if I miſtake 
not, n lead to an erroneous concluſion 
upon it. 2 
Fc: 4 
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In page 379, Baxter is claſſed with Hall, 
Beveridge, Hooker, and Andrews, a8 
among the brighteſt ornaments and Fs . 
of the church of England.“ 

Whatever reſpect may be entertainal 
for the character of Baxter, as a ſtrenuous 

maintainer of the peculiar doctrines of 
Chriſtianity; and in that character he is 
doubtleſs entitled to reſpect; nothing, it is 
preſumed, can be ſaid in favour either of 
his political principles, or his bigotted pre- 
judices againſt the church of England; of 
which not one of thoſe venerable perſons 
above-mentioned, would, I conceive, have 
admitted him to have been a member, much 
leſs a pillar and ornament. In fact, when 

Baxter flouriſhed, the church-in this coun- 
try, according to the idea here. formed of it, 
was in a notorious ſtate of perſecution; The 
religion which at that time enjoyed the 
national ſupport, was the religion of non- 


conformiſts ; of thoſe who, having ſeparated 


from the church, deſtroyed it's government, 
plundered, and in n many w murdered its 


. Wilberforce $ Practical View, p. An, 
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miniſters, The church eſtabliſhment, 
therefore, at that time, if we paſs over the 

impropriety of the term, was of a piece 
with that of the ſtate; it was an uſurpation 


of rights, of which the legal ene Dad 


been forcibly deprived. 


What our author ſays, Fe in a 
note, (page 379 and 380) that Baxter 


* with his brethren were ſhamgfully giected 
from the church in 1666, in vyolatzon of 
« the royal word, as well as of the clear 
« principles of juſtice, is what will not bi 
readily admitted by thoſe who are acquaint- 
ed with the hillory of the times, or wo Rods 
of facts. 

Ihe clear ilndiples of juſtice require, 
that the parties who have ſuffered injury, 


ſhould receive the earlieſt poſſible redreſs. 


Had theſe principles prevailed at the Re- 
ſtoration, the ejection of non- conformiſt mi- 
niſters from the patrimony of the church, 
in favour of the epiſcopal clergy, to whom 
the rightful poſſeſſion belonged, muſt have 
been the immediate conſequence of the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution. But ſo 
far was this from being the caſe, that two 
n were ſuffered to elapſe, before any 


legal 
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legal methods were taken to diſpoſſeſs them. 

To the credit of the then government, ſuch 
reſpect was entertained for the ſpiritual cha- 
racters and abilities of many of the then 
miniſters, that all the means of argument 
and perſuaſion were made uſe of to retain 


them in the church. And it was not till 


a determined perſeverance in their preju- 
dices againſt the form and government of 


the church, as it was then re-eſtabliſhed, 


rendered hopeleſs all accommodation upon 
the ſubje&, that their rejection was ſaf- 
fered finally to take place. So that inſtead 
of ſaying, they * were ſhamefully ejetied 
* from the church in 1666, in violation of 
the clear principles of juſtice,” it ſhould 


be faid, that theſe miniſters ejected them- 


ſelves, becauſe they would not continue in 
the church upon any other condition, than 
that of its being faſhioned after their own 


model. 


Nor does the has reſpecting the vio- 

lation of the royal word, upon this occaſion, 
appear to be ſtrictly juſtified by facts. 155 
When a perſon does every thing that 
poſſibly can be done in his ſituation, to- 


wards the fulfilment of any promiſe, he 


_ ought 
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ought not, in charity, to be made Charge- 
able with its violation. 

The king, in his declaration at Breda, 
promiſed liberty to tender conſciences; and 
that no man ſhould be diſquieted, or called 
in queſtion for difference of opinion in 
matters of religion, which did not diſturb 
the peace of the kingdom; and that he 
would conſent to ſuch an act of parliament, 
as, upon mature deliberation, ſhould be of- 
fered to him for the full granting that in- 
dulgence. When the non- conformiſt divines 
afterwards waited on the king at the Hague, 
he told them, that he referred the ſettling 
all differences reſpecting religion, to tho 
wiſdom of parliament: that the two 

houſes were the beſt judges what indul- 
gence, or toleration, were neceſſary for the 
repoſe of the kingdom. The king, there- 
| fore, by concurring with his patliament! in 
this buſineſs, acted up to the full meaning 
of his declarations. But he did more than 


this. 80 diſpoſed was he to do every thing 


to gratify the non- conformiſts, that could 
be done conſiſtent with the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the epiſcopal church, that he 
even acted without his parliament upon 

| _-- this 


* 
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this * by publiſhing, with the el 


pens obliged him afterwards'to 


vice of his privy council - only, a declaration 


of indulgence in their favour; which the 


preſſing and repeated remonſtrance of we 


Though the king did therefore, Rory 


ately on his reſtoration, promiſe, that non« 
conformiſt miniſters ſhould not be ejected 
from ſequeſtered livings, where the epiſco- 


incumbents were dead; in conſequence 


of which, many remained in quiet poſſeſ. 
fion of their preferments ; yet this promiſe 


cannot be faid to have been violated, becauſe 


the act of uniformity, which paſſed two 


years after, obliged: thoſe who ſtill retained 
their prejudices againſt the form and govern- 
ment of the church, to retire out of it. And 


when it is conſidered upon what groune 


this act was brought forward; that it wat 


conformiſt divines returning to their old 


ſeditious practice of inveighing againſt go- 


yernment; and taking advantage of theit 
public office, to bring the minds of the peo- 
ple back to thoſe fatal errors, which had 


already proved ſo deſtructive; the paſſing 
it way 'be — not ſo _ a breach 


of 
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of promiſe on the part of the king, as an act 

of prudential proviſion for public Fe on 
the part of the government. 

That ſuch was the caſe, may be e con- 
cluded from the ſpeech which the Chan- 
cellor made at the opening of the parlia- 
ment by which this act was paſſed; when, 
ſpeaking of the ſeditious preachers of the 
day, he ſays, that inſtead of repenting of 
a any thing they had done amiſs, they re- 
a peated every day the ſame crimes, for 

« the oblivion whereof the act of indemnity 
« was paſſed: Theſe (ſays he) are the 
* ſeditious preachers, who cannot be con- 
0 tented to be diſpenſed with for their full 
L obedience to ſomè laws eſtabliſhed, without 
* reproaching and inveighing againſt thoſe 
laws how- eſtabliſhed ſoever ; Who tell 
their auditories, that the Apoſtle meant, 
« when he bid them ſtand to their liberties, 
« that they ſhould ſtand to their arms; and 
„ who, by repeating the very expreſſions, 

and teaching the very doctrines they ſet 
* on foot in the year 1640, ſufficiently 
declare that they have no mind that 20 

« years ſhould put an end to the miſeries 

< we eb: undergone. . good Chriſ- 


wN tian 
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' * tian can think without horror, of. while 
* miniſters of the Goſpel,” wha by their 
« fun&tion ſhould be meſſengers of peace, 
and are in their practice the only trumpets 
of war, and incendiaries towards rebellion, 
And if the perſon and place can improve 
* and aggravate the offence, as no doubt it 
% does before God and men, methinks the 
Ko preaching rebellion and treaſon out of the 
4 pulpit, ſhould be as much worſe than the 
% advancing it in the market, as poiſoning 
0 man at a communion, would be mon | 
. * than killing him at a tavern,” T 1 

It is not in charity to be pp hi 
this account applied to the non · conformiſt 
miniſters in general. In this caſe, as in 
moſt others, it is probable, ſome fe w-hot= 
headed imprudent individuals brought dif+ 
grace upon the body. It is a circumſtance to 
be lamented, therefore, by all ſerious Chriſ. 
tians, that an act ſhould be deemed: neceſ- 
ary, which operated to the excluſion of fo 
many | pious. and learned men from the 
church, as were doubtleſs to be found 
in the number of thoſe, whoſe. prejudices 
would not permit them to continue in com- 
© munion with it, „ F231 | 


w * 4 : 8 8 
5 . 


But of all the non=conformiſt miniſters 
ciedted, BAxTER appears to have had the 
leaſt cauſe for complaint. He had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf 'as a ſtrenuous ſupporter of 
the republican cauſe, He had even boaſted 
of his exploits againſt the king. In the 
A pditionsof his Saints everlaſting Reſt, printed 
in the years 1649 and 1652, he tranſlated 


ſome of the regicides and other rebels, 


whom he has named, into heaven; which 
he deſcribes, in compliment to the then 
ruling power, in the form of a. parliament; 
calling it parliamentum beatum; though, in 
the edition, of this book printed in the year 


1660, he thought it prudent to drop his 


ſaints out of heaven again, This . Cano- 


NIZER- or REBEL SAINTS, was, immedi» 
ately . upon the reſtoration, made king's 


chaplain ; and ſoon after - tempted. to re- 
main in the church, by the offer of the 


biſhoprick of Hereford, which he rejected. 


And it was much owing to his invincible 


prejudices, againſt the epiſcopal church ag 


then eſtabliſhed, that all attempts at accom» 


modation between the church and diſſenting. 


divines, were rendered fruitleſs. Biſhop 
Morley, who was one of the chief managers 


* 
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from church and a but even from God 
himſelf. 1 
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| of the epiſcopal cauſe, complained of be 


frivolous and falſe manner of arguing made 
uſe of by Baxter on the oecaſioh z that the 


ſceptical length to which he carried his ob- 
jections againſt ecclefiaſtical inſtitutions, 


took away all legiſlative power, not only 


The repreſentation, therefore; which our 


author has given of the cauſe of the non- 
conformiſt miniſters, who, he ſays, © were 
* ſhamefullv ejected from the church, in 


* violation of the royal word, and the clear 
principles of juſtice,” appears calculated to 
diſpoſe the unwary reader to give more 
credit to that cauſe than it really deſerved 
and not to do that juſtice to the eee 
one, to which it was certainly entitled. 

It was upon the ſame unſound ges, 


that Calamy, in his life of Baxter, attempted 


to prejudice the public mind in favour of 
his diſſenting brethren; by a repreſenta- 


tion of their extraordinary ſufferings ; to 


which we are indebted for a * book by 
RO which will enable every en 


Ties Walker” 5 aner of the Clergy. 
mind 
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mind to hold the ſcale of judgment between 
the caſe of the perſecuted clergy of the 
church of England, who ſuffered for the 
royal cauſe; and that of the ejected non - 
conformiſt divines; the principal ſupporters 
of the oppoſite: part; and determine for 
himſelf, on which ſide the balance of 7 ns | 
and © charity evidently turns. 
There is no pleaſure in dss to d 
cireumſtances, which, it were to be wiſhed, 
had never found a place i in the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory. But as there is always ſome danger 
attendant upon giving wrong names to 
either things or perſons; I have thought it 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething in anſwer to the 
note here objected to. By the learned 
reader, ſhould ſuch an one hohour theſe pa» 
pers with a peruſal, hat may be paſſed over, 
e to a leſs at one may be uſe · 
ful. . „ 
Had: ha, e I 1 1 allndg;ire- | 
preſented Baxter and his ejected brethren, 
in their character of pious and learned mi- 
niſters; the Chriſtian reader would have 
readily ſubſcribed. to the (poſition ; and in 
common with every well-wither; to the 
cauſe of religion, have lamented the exiſtence | 
41] 2 : of 


| of thoſe unhappy prejudices which deprived 


ne r 


the church of their miniſterial Jaboury, 
But when theſe non-conformiſt miniſters 
epreſented as ornaments and pillars of 
the church of England, ſuch a confuſion of 
ideas reſpecting the Ohriſtian church is in- 
- troduced, that we feel ourſelves obliged to 
eall them, what Hall, Beveridge, Hooker, 
Andrews, and every writer properly in- 
formed upon that ſubject, muſt have called 
them; geparatiſts from that branch of the 
church of Chriſt, eſtabliſhed in this coun. 
1 7 and conſequently Scbiſnati ,.. 
Should any additional authority be web 
5 ing to confirm this pofition, it may be taken 
ftom the opinion of thoſe, who may be 
_ conſidered as impartial bye-ſtanders, during 
the time that the points in diſpute between 
the Epiſcopal clergy and rion-conforthilt wt : 

niltars were in agitation, ; 
- 'The'biſhgp of London, many yeah ofie 
| che Feſtoration, in the charitable hope of 
bringing back the diſſenting miniſters into 
the boſom of the 'thureh, wrote te ſeveral 
of the then moſt eminent divinies of the 
foreign proteſtant churches, to obtain heir 
| the cor 3 ſubGiſting be- 
| + _ week. 
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| tween the non-conformiſts and the church 
of England. The anſwer of all was de- 
ciſive in favour of the church of England. 
But that which was received from the cele- 
| brated Monſieur Claude, beſides the general 
good ſenſe which it contains, ſpeaks ſo fully 
to the point before us, that the infertion of 
it will be pardoned by the reader, upon me 
conſideration of its leading to a decifive 
_ concluſion upon this uber. | 
_ 4 I.could with (faid he, iiding to the 
independants) * that thoſe who fly qut ſo 
far, as to think of nothing lefs than com- 
ing to an abſolute rupture, and throwing 
_ * off all dependance and ſubordination, in 
order to give every particular congrega- | 

tian a ſort of ſovereign government; I 
l could wiſh theſe people would thorou ghly 

 « conſider, whether their ſcheme is not a 
direct contradiction to the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
* tianity, Which is a ſpirit of union and 
* ſocial correſpondence, and not of diviſion, 
„That they would confider, that though 
© the. principle of the reformed churches | 
will by no means fuffer men ſhould have 
« dominion over their faith, and govern the 
* conſcience: at diſcretion; and that ſuch 


6 Ta arbitrary : 
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2. arbitrary and implicit methods are de- 
| 6 ſtructive to religion; that notwithſtahd- 
„ing this, it does by no means follow, wat 
10 it is lawful for Chriſtians to take check 
15 at diſcipline, to throw off the yoke of 
« government, and. deprive themſelves of 
„ thoſe; aſſiſtances which are the conſe- 
4 quences of general union; and that ſuch 
« a ſubordination in the parts of this ſpiri- 
i tual ſociety, is very ſerviceable to. ſecure. 
« orthodox belief, and regular practice. And 
« laſtly, | I defire they would conſider, that 
10 the ſame reaſon which makes them inſiſt 
ce upon, the independance of one congrega- 
tion upon another, will carry them much 
« further than they defire ; and may be 
10 made uſe of to break the union of par- 
« ticular eongregations; and make [every 
* ſingle perſon independent of each other. 
For one congregation has no more right 
4 to claim an independency of other con- 
10 gregations, than one ſingle perſon has to 
« ſet up himſelf independent of others in 
the ſame congregation. This principle 
cc therefore, muſt of neceſſity deſtroy all 
« * diſcipline ; throw the church, as far as in 


4 us lies, i into a horrible confuſion, and ex- 
* N | „ 1. «« pole 


* 


« poſe; the heritage af out Lord to, the 
6 reproach of the adverſaries. .. N 
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« As for thoſe among you, 2 * this De 


celebrated writer, (who are called Preſby- 
« terians; though, I perſuade myſelf, they 
4 are not unfurniſhed with. know! 
« judgment and zeal, yet I could wiſh,withall 
« my heart, they had ſhewn more temper 
« in reſenting the ſcandal, they fancy has 
« formerly been given by the biſhops ; and 
. that they had diſtinguiſhed the order from 
« the men. Perſons in public ſtations are 
« not only liable to miſcarriage, but it may 
% happen that the moſt holy and conſider- 
able functions, are ſometimes managed 
« by ill people; and in this caſe; both rea- 
« ſon and religion will tell us, that the 
% miniſter and the employment ought not 
to be intermixt and thrown together. 
And ſince at preſent by. the bleſſing of 
God, there is no ſuch pretence for diſguſt, 
and that my lords the biſhops are re- 
„ markable for their piety, their zeal, and 
« conſtancy to their religion; I hope the 
advantage of their example will have a 
good effect upon the generality; compoſe 
the minds of thoſe. formerly er 
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and fweeten their diſpoſition. | Beſides, 
« the Diſſenters ſhould pleaſe to conſider, 
that if the epiſcopal government is at- 
* tended with ſome inconveniences, 2 
do got queſtion but it may be; 0 on the 
other fide, the p ion 
is not without very great diſadvantages, 
No order or function, where mortal man 
_ «have "the management of it, is Exempt 
from inconveniences. Equality among 
« the miniſtry is ſubject to blemiſhes and 
« 'exceſſes, no leſs than ſuperiority. Tho 
«« ſafeſt and moſt prudent conduct therefore, | 
«js not to run from one ſettlement ta 
«© another, nor to hazard the ſhaking the 
„ whole frame in hopes of a better con- 
* ſtitation, though we had both authority 
«© and power to make ſuch an experiment. 
& Prudence,juſtice, and Chriſtian charity, will 
by no means give us leave to puth the point 
« thits far, and venture on ſuch dangerous 
= eoltrentitita, only. for a different form of 
government. The beft expedient is to 
«5 endeayour'ithe drawing towards a temper, 
% and leſſen as much as may be, the incon- 
« yeniencies we -are afraid of, and not to 
| ** have tecourſe to violent remedies. My 
| 2 9 rs * Lord, 


** 
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Lord, I maks no fcruple to call the ſet- 
« ting up private mectings, declining. the 
« public congregations, and withdrawing. 
e themſelves from your lordſhip's govern- 
ment, violent remedies, Such practice 
« is apparently no better than a formal. 
* Schiſm ; a crime in its own nature hate- 5 
ful to God and men; and for which both 
* thoſe who ſet it up, and thoſe who en- 
courage it, muſt expect 10 give an account 
at the great day.” _ 
There is ſtill one remaining paſſage in 
the publication before me; to which, as it 
pats the unity of the Chriſtian church quite 
out of the reader's fight, I think! it neceſſary 
to ſay a few words. : 
Among the concluding hints which this 
author gives for the practical direction of 
true Chriſtians, we find the following one; 
which from the liberal and philanthropic 
ſpirit that it breathes, is well calculated 
to gain credit in a world, uninſtructed, as 
the preſent is, upon the ſubject to which it 
belongs. * Let true Chriſtians,” ſays our 
author cultivate a catholic ſpirit of uni- 
* verſal good will, and of amicable fellow- 


fe '' ip! towards all thoſe of whatever ſect or 
| Z + 7 * denominations 


$6 POO FHORT ST, 
« denomination, who, differing from them 
„ in non-eſſentials, agree with them in the 
grand fundamentals of religion #,” 
The good contained in this Ges 
comes to me in ſo queſtionable a ſhape, 
that an apprehenſion of the evil, which may 
be derived from it by the uninformed Chriſ- 
tian, leads me to conclude, that the author 
could not ſee it in the light i in which it will 
be ſeen by many readers. Whilſt, there? 
fore, I honour the general ſentiment,” I 
muſt beg leave to ſtate my objections to the 
wording of ſome part of it, when con- 
| fidered as drawing out a line of e 
conduct for the Chriſtian. , 
15 There is no fallacy by which common 
1 underſtandings are ſo readily impoſed upon, 
as that by which a propoſition of acknow-. 
ledged truth in its proper and reſtrained 
ſenſe, is made to miniſter to a general and 
unlimited concluſion. In queſtions of nice 
diſcrimination, the far greater part of man- 
kind ! whoſe ſenſes are not exerciſed to 
* diſcern between good and evil,” Heb. v. 
I 45 are not een of Nen er to 
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qualify them to draw the line between 
what is, and what is not to be admitted. 
Propoſitions which bring immediate con- 
viction to the mind, from the evident truth 
contained in them, are readily embraced; 
whilſt at the ſame time little or no attention 

is paid to the limitations, by which thoſe 
ſelf-evident propoſitions * are neceſſarily 
bounded. Hence it is, that a confuſion of 
judgment, upon the moſt important ſub- 
jects, ofttimes prevails in the minds of un- 
informed people, unfavourable to the cauſe 
of truth : when the admiſſion" of one pro- 
| poſition i in an unlimited "ſenſe, comprehends 
under it the rejection of another, Which 
ſtands upon an equally firm foundation. Iii; 
this caſe, they either determine upon a 
wrong econcluſion, which neceſſarily leads 
to error; or in conſequence of their remain- 
ing poiſed between two apparently oppoſite 
poſitions, which they know not how to re- 
concile, they are in that ſtate of Bun , 
* leads to no concluſion at all. 07 
In proportion, therefore, to the u 
portance of the ſubject, ſhould be the at- 
tention paid to the preciſe boundaries, with- 
in ain every poſition, however incontro- 
| vertible 
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vertible in itſelf, ought to be confined ; chat 

no opening may be left for a general con» 
cluſion to be drawn, to the proper eftabliſh- 
ment of which, other circumſtances may 
be neceſſary to be taken into the account. 
The propoſition here alluded to, is that, 
dy which a reader may be led to conclude, 
that proyided the faith of the Chriſtian is 
= _ found, provided he holds the grand funda- 
mentals of religion, conſiderations are 

net ſubjects of eſſential importance to him. 
pon what is to be underſtood by the 

: grand fundamental of religion, there 1s no 
queſtion, Where theſe are not admitted, 

there can be po Chriſtianity. This is @ 
poſition in which all who receivg the Goſ- 

pel muſt agree. But though there can bs 

no Chriſtianity, where the grand funda- 

not follow, that where theſe are admitted, 

| ben remains no other ſubject of ſent 


pay inten. Po 
It may be aſked; e © 
to the church of Chriſt to be deemed non- 
eſſential, ſave what reſpects the profeſiian 
of 6 doctrines Such a, concluſion, 
i 
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it is preſumed, will lead the Chriſtian readey 
further than the author meant, For upon 
this ſuppoſition, that every thing but tho 
- grand fundamentals of religion is a matter 
of no effential importance; the conclu- 
ſion which the generality of readers will 
draw from the ſentence under conſideration 
will be this; that provided they believe what 
as Chriſtians they muſt believe, it is a mat- 
ter of no conſequence what form of religious 
_ worſhip they adopt; whether they hold 
communion with + church, or the meeting- 
houſe ; in other words, whether they afſem- 
ble as members of the church of Chriſt, 
or as members of a ſ{chilmatic congrega» 
tion, 
The admiſſion of this idea cuts up by 
the roots the unity of the Chriſtian church; 
and makes what the Apoſtles and firſt 

| Chriſtians wrote upon this ſubject ſome- 
thing worſe than nonſenſe; for in this 
caſe they impoſed on their fellow Chriſtians, 


by making matters in themſelves indiffe- 


tion. 


rent, TR. of very TA gs confidera- T8 


In thort, this intercommunion (if we 


may ſo kay) between the chirch and the 
| conven- 
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. ſo utterly inconſiſtent with the 
regular economy of divine grace, can never 
lead to good. It muſt ultimately deſtroy i 
the cauſe it is meant to ſerve. To point 
out its danger we have only to aſk, whe- 
ther it is not poſſible for Chriſtians to 
profeſs the true faith, and yet by difebedience 
tio loſe all the benefits expected from it? If 
ſo, there is, doubtleſs, ſomething of eſſential 
importance with the Chriſtian, beſides tbe 
acknowledgment of the eee of 
Chriſtianity. by | 
_  Korah and his com npany were 1 Grain 
up, not for any error in faith, but for diſo- 


dedience of practice; not becauſe they diſ- 


belie ved any of the eſtabliſhed doctrines of 
the Jewiſh church, but becauſe they, rebel- 
led againſt the Arie delia i in its 1 
bliſnment. : 
It was not for their renunciation of the 
faith, bat for their | ſeparation from the _ 
church, that St. Payl, St. Clement, and St. 
Ignatius, in their addreſſes to the primitive 
Chriſtans, expreſſed themſelves ſo ftrongly 
and ſo d:cidedly upon the ſubje& of eccleſi- 
aſtical unity; that it is impoſſible, . one 
Mould ſuppoſe, for ad unprejuciend: reader 


of 1 
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of their writings, to harbour r a doubt upon, 
— ae: ſubject. 


Upon what groutid; en are . 


dude that conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
government of the church, which in the 


primitive days conſtituted a ſubject of the . 
firſt magnitude, is now dwindled down in- 


to an unimportant conſideration? Can any 
thing which has received the ſanction of a 
divine inſtitution in religion, be deemed a 


non- eſſential? Can, for inſtance, the divine 
inſtitution of the Chriſtian church become 


at any time a matter of 0 importance Can 
the rule given by the Apoſtle to the mem- 


bers of that church, in conſequence of its 


divine eſtabliſhment, reſpecting their obe- 
dience and ſubmiſſion to the ſpiritual au- 
thority of their appointed governors *, _ 
come a matter of indifference to the pro- 

ſeſſors of Chriſt's religion? Can che s 


vation of Chriſtian charity, that bond of 


perſectneſi, as it is called that Chriſtian 


grace, which the eſtabliſhment of the churoh 


was in a particular manner deſigned to pro- 


mote mon 1 n Matos ny religious — 
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pics ca this be ume owt 
tial? 

Our author, it will be urged, means 36 
fuch thing. It. ſhall be readily allowed 
that he does not. On the cootraty, that. he 


_ directs true Chriſtians to cultivate a Cau 


tholic ſpirit of univerſal good- will, and 
« amicable fellowſhip towards all of what» 
« ever ſet or denomination,” CW. 
Had we no experience in human affairs, 
did we know nothing of the corrupt crea« 
ture man, we ſhould pay attention to a di- 
rection ſo well calculated to harmonize a 
jarring world. But as man is, it is a di- 


rection irreducible to practice upon any 


** but that which has been laid down 


y God for the purpoſe. God knew what 
was in man. He knew that what ought. 


to be the ſtrongeſt cement of affect ion and 
brotherly kindneſs, would, through tha 
corruption of his nature, be made the 
| ground of animoſity, hatred and revenge. 
He faw, when on earth, in the caſe of the 
Samaritans, a ſtriking inſtance of theifatal 
effect produced by a difference of opinion 
in religious matters, upon the harmony of 
W The * which he provided 
. againſt 
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in which all mankind ſhould be brought to- 
gether in the unity of tie ſame ſpirit; to 
* worſhip the ſame God in che bond af N 
„ peace.” ! 

Sach is the idea 6 Pe: jneneargh by 
the Apoſtle, in his epiltle to the Romans 1 
where he direfts the members of the churcn 
to follow after the things which make for 
«© peace, and things wherewith one mayedify 


another v. * Now the God of patience  _ 


* and conſolation,” ſays he, grant you to be 
« Hke-minded one towards another, accard- 

ing to the will of Jeſus Chriſt, that you 
% may with one mind and one mouth 
« glorify God the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
8 Chrift T. Let the peace of God rule 
« in your hearts, to the won ald OR are 
called in pne body 7. 

The peace preſcribed to Chritians; 100 
intended as a bleſſing to them, is here de- 
ſcribed” by the Apoſtle as the end of their 
vocation, and of their being united "into oe 
body. If then the end of Chriſtians being 


united i ene bt the eb, is 855 peo 
* Rom, 2 xiv. 17. Ir + wid. xy. 65 $4 45 297 
| | dudtion 


5 Col. i iii. 13 


juction a peace among ee 2 
probable conſequence of their being broken 
into ſects and parties will be the deſtrue- 
tion of it. Had it not been ſor the ſake 
of peace, and love, and the great bleſſings 
which attend them, God might have let 
Chriſtians live in different bodies, as well as 
in one; and exerciſe their religion in oppo- 
ſite churches, as well as in churches agree- 
ing in the ſame communion. But the rea- 
ſon why he hath enjoined Chriſtians . to 
unite into one body and communion, was 
to put them into a bleſſed ſtate of Catholio 
peace and love; for promoting the happi- 
neſs of mankind, and the honour of his holy 
name. Could this perfection of Chriſtianity 
have been brought about in any other way; 
to uſe our author's words, could the funda- 
mentals of religion have been preſerved in 
the world, and“ a Catholic Firie of uni- 
« yerſal good will, and amicable. fellow- 


s ſhip” have been kept alive among men 


in any other way, than by their joint com- 
munion in religious worſhip; it is probable 
that the inſtitution of the Chriſtian church, 
as a ſociety under an appropriate an 
—_ had never taken place, 
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_ To talk, therefore, of nothing being of 
eſſential conſideration with the Chriſtian 
diſciple, but the profeſſion" of the true faith, 
is to propagate #:doQrine,”' as unknown to 
the church of Chriſt, as it is contradicted 
by the experience of the world. For con- 
formity to the appointed government of 
the church, is not only a matter of impor- 
tance to the Chriſtian, as it is an obedience 
to the divine will; but it is moreover a 
ſuhject neceſſary to be attended to by him. 
upon the very ground pointed out: by our 
author; becauſe it eſſentially contributes to 
the promotion and preſervation of thoſe' 
very objects which he has particularly i in 
view. The church, the Apoſtle” tells 
„% is the ground and pillar of the truth.“ 
ons of the ends of its inſtitution was; that 
by eſtabliſhing a ſtandard of judgment in 
N N it e be 0 eee | 


#4 Quibus verbis Goalfices Pate ne e 

« veritas Dei in mundo, eccleſiam eſſe fidam ejus cuſto - 

« dem: quia ejus miniſterio et oper voluit Deus 

« puram verbi ſui prædieationem conſervari et ſe nobis 

s oſtendere patrem familids, dum nos ſpiritualibus ali« 

mentis paſcit, et quzcunque ad ſalutem noſtram faci- 
« unt, ao nes, Inſt. I. iv. 0. 
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and preſerver of the Chriſtian, faith; that 
Chriſtians might, ©. not be toſſed to and fro, 
e CARON; ee with every, wind of 
* tine, by the ſleight of men, and cus | 
ning craftipeſs, whereby they lie in wait; 

« to, deceive. But ſpeaking the truth. in 
love, they, might grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Chriſt: 
„e, whom the whole body (of the 
church) ſitly joined together, and eom- 
« paſted by that which every joint ſup - 


a k plieth, according to the, ciectual work- | 


ing in the meaſure of every. part, maketh 
_ 4. ingreale off the body, unto the edify ing 

of, itſelf in love v. And experience, as it 
has been above obſerved, has abundantly, 
copvinged. us, that corruptions of the faith 
among. Chriſtians; are, ſooner. or later, the, 
conſequences, of, their, ſeparation from. 105 
body thus fitly. frames. 

The unity of the church, „ | 
inſtrumental. in preſerving the: grand, funda- 
mentals of Chriſtianity in the world, muſt 

on, that account be a ſubject of nde m.. 
dae a be chili. B = 


* 


„ Epber iv. 145 16. 
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It muſt uto be ſeen in the fate th Sht, 
when we reyart its dire teridency to pro- 
duce that Catholic fpirit of good will, which, | 
conſtitutes the great bleffing of ſociety, and 
which wil i valtt be Expected from any 
n_ caufe, 

« T know,” yt 2 learned writer, than 

c em no one was better acquainted with 
the ſudject before us, © that men will ho ꝰ 
„ ſay, that they can love all parties, and 


chat they cin live without animoſities 


« towatds all forts of men; but if a few 
« men can be ſo perfe&, whit is that to 
« the generality of mankind; who will ill 
© be divided in affeckions as they are in 

arties and commmunions; as has been 
« found by woeful experience, not only in 
« this church, but all the churches where 
« diviſions have been fitice tlie time of 
« Chriſt, Wherefote, generally ſpeaking, 
« it muſt needs follow, that oppoſition in 
% communions will breed partiality and op- 
« poſition in affections among Chriſtians. 
Where particular perſons, or congrega- 
6 _ RAIN" from any church as corrupt, 


* Hickes's Poſthumous Sernivts, | 
Aa 2 1 « there 
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« there muſt needs be bitter Qrife, and, en- 
« vyings between that church, who, wil 
« juſtiſy herſelf, and the Separatiſts. who 
« will maintain their ſeparation ; and in, 
« ſuch contentions for the truth „Christian 
charity and diſcipline will decays. and, 
« utter. licentiouſneſs and atheiſm, and all 
« manner of hereſies will ſpring up. Theſe 
« are the reaſons into which the precepts. 
« for unity, and the ſtrictures againſt divi- 
« ſion in the Chriſtian religion are reſol ved: 
« and Iam perſuaded, were the benefits of the 
« one, and | the direful effects of the other 
« well conſidered, by thoſe who hold op-- 
« poſite communions to this church, they 
7 would be as zealous for the poſitive 
« precepts of Chriſtian union, as for the 
* moſt weighty duties of the moral law.” 
It may be remembered, that the Jews 
and Samaritans agreed i in the eſſentials of 
religion. But the ſeparation of the latter 
from the worſhip at Jeruſalem, and the 
ſetting up diſtinct altars of their own, were 
eircumſtances which operated ſo ſtrongly 
upon the minds of the reſpective parties, as 


effectually to deſtroy all ſocial intercourſe | 
between them. n 0 


It 
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It may be remembered alſo that the two 
peineipal ſects among the Jews (the Phari- 
ſees and dadducees, ) were engaged in a kind 
of ceaſe leſs hoſtility with each other, dur- 
ing the whole time of their exiſtence. 80 
irreconcileable was their mutual. enmity, 


that they choſe rather to periſh in their 


diviſion, than to 1 unite in 1 ne to their 
common foes, 7 | 

If we come Low to piakes times, my con- 
duct of the Puritans towards each other after 
their emigration to America, together with 
the ſpirit of intolerance manifeſted by the 
contending | ſectaries in the laſt century, 
leads to a ſimilar coricluſion upon this ſub- 


ject. Whilſt the railing accuſations conti- 


nually brought againſt the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
together with the indecent language in theſe 
days ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon them, by 


thoſe ſelf-· conſtituted teachers, who never- 


theleſs profeſs themſelves to be diſciples of 
the ſame maſter; will not allow us to hope 


for better things, than have heretofore been 
experienced from the vncontrouled - 2 one, < 


of the natural man. 


To lead men, therefore; to think; Mata 
good-will and 


nen ſpirit of univerſal 
| Aa 3 amicahſe 
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amicable fellowſhip, may he kept up among 
thoſe of different ſects and perſuaſions in 
religion, 1s to induce them to act upon an 


imaginary idea unſupported hy facts; whilk 
they hold them({clyes indifferent to the plan 


which God has provided, for the certain 
attaioment of that defirable object. Let 
us not fancy men to be more charicably 
diſpoſed than they really are, and thereby 
flatter them into ſchiſm. Charity, be it 
remembered, is the offspring, not of nature, 
men what they are; and uſe our utmoſt 
endeavours to perſuade them to make ule. of 
the means, calculated to. make them what 
they, ought to be. The unity of the Chriſ- 
tian church will as certainly lead to a Ca- 
tdholic ſpirit of good-will and amicable fel- 
lwihip, 36 dogs the diviſion of it to the 
oppoſite diſpoſition. To imagine that this 
characteriſtic of true Chriſtianity, will be 
found among men left to the guidance of 
ir own fancies and paſſions in religien; 


zs to be, wiſe above what is waittens ie o 


5 forſake the paths of truth and knowledge, 
and Hatter qurſelves that we 100% . 
W 1 a r gane ant amn 


Will, 


5 


4 bin fera 38 


| Whild, cherefbte, it is, inip6{ible bit io 
look up with reſpe& tothe author before 1 hr] 


to ahi with him eotdially in his gei 


ſentimehts, anti to envy hid the ſatisfaction 
which he mult derive from the conſcioul= 
heſs of having employed his talents in the 
protnotibn of the beſt of cauſes j I never- _ 


theleſs muſt think; that the effectual ad- 5 


vancement of Chtiſtianity, aid the conſe- 
quent ſecurity of its benefits to the world, 
will ever depend upon a cbtifortnity to 


plan laid dbwn by God föf thit 1 fe! 
Conſequently the more attenübn 16 "yy to 


the unity bf the Chtiſtian church, cbftfidertd 
as 4 ſociety of divine inftittitioh, che x 75 
of true Chriſtian Faith and N will be 
found in the world. 

Upon this grodnd I wad Logue it 1 
the conſideration of thoſe me 
church to Whom 1 now addtels th 


yfelf, who 


regard the eſtabliſhment of the hill in 


this 1 a an object of great national 


7 on edu gular teachers,” who, 
hold kn yo independehr of it, they 
would with to beco inſtrumental to; the 


decktuckion of the carte thy pröſets te 
Aa 4 have 


rs of "the 
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have at heart. Whether they are not 
actually placing themſelves in that predi- 
cament, when, by their influence = ex · 
ample, they conyey an idea into the minds 
of the people, abſolutely, deſtructive of one 
great end of the divine inſtitution of a 
church, by leading them to. conclude, that 
it is a matter of no conſequence whether 
they continue in communion with it or 
not. I would intreat them by the love of 
Chriſt to conſider, whether the doctrine 
which they may hear out of the church, 
will balance againſt what they loſe by their 
ſeparation from it? Putting the nature of 
3 Chriſtian miniſtry, as a commiſſion, out 
of the queſtion ; whether the partial good 
that may be done by a certain individual, to 
whoſe miniſtry they haye attached them- 
ſelves, in conſequence of the good opinion 
to which his character may have entitled 
him 3 will compenſate to the community, 
for the 172 55 evil derived from that vio- 
— order, which, in the appointment 
a moſt important office, removes the 
line of diſtinction, neceſſary to be drawn 
90 berwes n;the real and imaginary qualifica- 
es of different Parties. For is it not more 
* | than 
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than probable, that the cv il. in this caſe, 
will be found to out weigh the good, in 
the proportion that vain pretenders to 
knowledge exceed in number tae: who 
really poſſeſs it f ., | 
But upon the cada that all ts 
in this matter proceeds from God, (tho 
Apoſtle having told us in reference to the 
prieſthood, that no man taketh this ho- 
© nour to himſelf, but he that is called of 
God,, as was Aaron.”—Heb, v. 4. and 
that, as man, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf procęeded 
in the diſcharge of the Chriſtian prieſt- 
hood by commiſſion;) I would conjure them 
by the obedience which they owe to the 
Head of the church, to conſider; whether 
their diſregard of an eſtabliſhment calcu- 
lated to promote peace and unity among 
Chriſtians, may not provoke God to de- 
prive them of a bleſſing which they thus 
appear to undervalue. Whether this tak - 
ing the cauſe, as it were into their own hand, 
and upon the ground of occaſional defect in 
the miniſters of the church, running into an 
open breach of order in contempt of a 


divine inſtitution, i is ſo likely a way to cor- 


* the evil complained of, as leaving the 
cauſe 
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cauſe in God's hand; continuing dutiful 
members of his church, praying for its mi. 
niſters, and by converfation, writing, and 
example, endeavouring to re-animate them 
to a more ſpiritual diſcharge of their truſt s. 
lt is ſafeſt” (fays an old writer) * to 
© truſt God with his own cauſes. If Aaron 
bad been choſen by Jae, Moſes would 
* have ſheltered him under bei- 1 
Now that God did immediately appoint 
| 4 him, his patronage is ſought, whoſe the 
election was. | We may eaſily err in the 
«« managing of divine affairs, and ſo our 
1M want of ſucceſs cannot want ſin. God 


2 8 . bi Ae altgts gitar 1 

« vers ſanctos et innocentes coram oculis Domini, qui 
« aſpectum ſuum fugiant. Cogitent, et ex iis qui mor- 
« didi vide ntur, multos eſſe, qui in vitiis ſuis nequaquam 

& ſbi placent aut blandfuntur ; fed ſerio timote Domini 
4 identidem expergefacti, ad integiitatem majorem 
« adſpirant. Cogitent non ferendum eſſe de homine 
« judicium ab uno facto 7 quando ſanQiffimi interdum 
© gravifflms cafu excidunt. Cogitent plus ſubeſſe ad 
« colligendam eceleftatn momenti, tum verbi miniffetls, 
tum ſacrorum myſteriorum participationey quim 4. ä 
© quorundam. impiorum culpd, vis illa tota evaneſcere 
« queat. Poſtremd reputent, in ceaſends eceleſid pluris 
« effe divinum quam bumanum L — Caly, 


ONS . 
10 knowy 
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« knows how to uſe, how to bleſs his own 
« means. 

It ſhould be aa dn that FR 
is no excuſe for ſeparating from a church, 
where the word of God is - preached, and 
the ſacraments duly adminiſtered; becauſe, 
as it has been above obſerved, the efficacy 
of the ſervice and ſacraments of the church, 
does not depend upon the private character 
-of the officiating miniſter. And as there is 
no excuſe for feparation under ſuch eircum- 
ſtances, ſo neither can there be any ad- 
vantage derived from it. Piouſly diſpoſed | 
perſons, may certainly be as pious in the 
church, as they can be out of it; and it is 
the deſign of our church, that all its mem- 
bers ſhould be ſo. It may be a ſubject, 
therefore, well worth conſideration, whether 
the practice ſo frequently adopted by ſerious 
perſons, of | ſeparating from a church, 
which furniſhes the moſt effeftual means of 
promoting the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
may not be traced to the artifice/ of that 
grand deceiver; whoſe buſineſs it is at all 
times and by all means to prevent, as much 
as in him lies, the ſucceſs of the Chriſtian 
miniſtry. And, under this head, —_— . 


oa eren 
the idea which is now taken up by Chriſ- 
tians of a certain deſcription, relative to a 
ſuppoſed. diſtinction between the church of 
ployed by him, by way of prelude to their 
more eaſy | ſeparation from church com- 
munion. U pon thoſe pious perſons who 
are on the point of being led captive by 
ſuch a fatal deluſion, the ſtrong language of 
biſhop Hall will produce more effect, at the 
ſame time that it will! be better received, | 
ſubject. The God of the church (Gays 
this pious biſhop). “cannot abide either 
conventicles of ſeparation, or pluralities 
« of profeſſions. This flourifhing  church' 
of Great Britain (after all the ſpiteful' _ 
« calumniations of malicious men, ) is one 
of the moſt conſpicuous members of the 
Catholic church upon earth; ſo we, in 
her communion, do make up one body” 
*« with the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, Apo- 
<« ſtles, Martyrs, Confeſſors, and faithful 
« Chriſtians of all ages and times. We 
ſucceed in their faith, we glory in their 
« ſucceſſion, we triumph in this glory. 
* * 80 ye then, ye weak, ignorant. 
„gl « ſeduced 
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i ſeduced ſouls, that run to ſeek this dove 
4 ina foreign cote? She is here, if the 
1 have any neſt oe er en on 
Ca. v5.9); 3, £ 
To the K e 8 
tions, let it be added, that every repreſenta - 
tion of the clergy of this church, Which 
tends to leſſen. their influence upon the 
community, does injury to the general 
cauſe. For this reaſon, it becomes neceſ-, 
fary to ſeparate, as far as may be, the office 
from the man; and not to diſregard the- 
ordinance of God, becauſe it has heen-0c-+ 
caſionally diſgraced. - And this diſtinction 
between the public and private character of 
the teacher, our Saviour has taught us to 
make, in the direction given to his diſciples, 
reſpecting their conduct towards the Scribes 
and Phariſees, Who were at that time no- 
torious for moral depravity. The Seribes 
* and Phariſees (ſaid He) fit in Moſes. 
% feat. All therefore whatſoever they bid 
you obſerye, that obſerve and do; but 
do not ye after their works, for they ſay 
and do not.” Matt. xxiii. 2. 3. Though 
the miniſters of the church, therefore, ou ght 
to ns. and would to 008 they all were 
85 burning 
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burning and ſhining lights to the wor ; 
yet, it muſt be remembered, they are men, 
„They have received this treaſute in 
* earthen veſſels,” as men of like 2 
with thoſe to whom they are ſent.” As 
men, therefore, they will have their perſonal 
defects. But as their perſonal defects do 
not, through divine grace, vacate the ob- 
je& of their commiſſion, '® any thing (ac- 
cording to the obſervation made by Dio- 
__nyfius to Novatian, ) © muſt” et be 
borne, than that we ſhould" rend the 
« church of God.” A proper diſtinction, 
therefore, ſhould always be made between 
the clergy and the — For if wells 
pious Chriſtians are to leave the 
church, beeauſe there are ſome miniſters 
who do no credit to theit office in it; it 
may be difficult to ſay, when ſuch a thing 
as unity eould be ſound in it; ſince there 
never was a time from the days of the Apo- 
ſtles, when ſuch a cauſe for ſeparation did : 
not in a greater or leſs _ exiſt.” 55 


® « Oportebat quidem nihil on ferre, ne ln 
« Dei ſcinderes,” Dion. Epiſt. ad Novat, vide Euſebs 
4 lib. Vili. C. 44+ wont, : 


St, 


he) © which the Apoſtles left us, was cor- 


« rupted with idleneſs and a long reſt. 
Every one's care was to inereaſe his eſtate / 
and quite forgetting either what the be- 


5 lievers had done in the Apoſtles days, or 5 


* what it was always their duty to do, they 
« gave themſelves up to an inſatiable cove: 


« topſneſs, and laboured for nothing but to 


get wealth. There was no devotion in 
15 their prieſts, no charity ſhewed in good , 


„works, not ſo much as the form of god- 


« lineſs, in their behaviour.” Vet St. Cy-/ 
prian was ſo fan from thinking that this 
ſhameful, degeneracy. of the clergy furniſhed” 
an argument for ſeparation from the church, 
that he was one of the, ſtrongeſt advocates- 
for the preſervation of Chriſtian unity. 
When the prophet ſaid, Mal. ii, 7,— 


cc The lips of the prieſts ſhould keep 5 — | 


_ * ledge, and they ſhould, ſeek. the law. at 
© his mouth, for he is the meſſenger of the 


Lord of Hoſts,” —it was at a time, when 


the Jewiſh church was in the moſt degene - 
rate ſtate; when the Wick, as he —— 
tells 
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St. Cyprian ſets forth the corruption of an 
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depa ted-out of the-way, 
ay hed eiſed- many to ſtumble at the law,” 
« and had corrupted the covenant of Levi.” 
The reader will not ſuppoſe that it is our 
waſh to ſhelter the preſent degeneracy of 
the clergy, under that of their predeceſſors, 
in any former ſtage of the church. The 
only concluſion meant to be drawn from 
the foregoing circumſtances, is ſimply this; 
that the miniſters of the church are to be 
Wr in their public character, as tlie 
1 meſſengers of the Lord of Hoſts,” — the 
e ambaſſadors for Chriſt,” —as' bearing 2 
commiſſion,” which, though at times un- 
worthily diſcharged, demands conſideration,” 
from the reſpect due to the Being from 
whom it is derived; and that the cauſe f 
the maſter, ought not to be e, 
anne ww Nr ſervant v. . 


* ENS 45 


'*In the 33 of the 3 5 1 the pe- 
ple were deluded to believe they could not ſet up the, 
Kingdom of Chriſt without pulling down that of their 
ſovereign ; among other tranſactions, we are told of an 
officer belonging to the rebels, who, after ſome ſkirmiſh, 


being taken priſoner with his party by the royaliſts, was 


. modeſtly aſked by one of them; Hoy it came to paſs, 
6: . a gentleman * his ſeemingly good ſenſe and 
ROWS 7s 8: | education, 
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Was this argument managed with ſkill 
| equal to its importance, it would, with 
God's bleſſing upon it, put an end to all 
difference of opinion upon this ſubject. 
The errors, into which many men have run 
in conſequence of their ignorance of the 
nature of the Chriſtian church; of their 
having conſidered it, not as a ſociety made 
for man, but ſomething left. for man to 
make for himſelf; (like a lump, of ſhape= 
| leſs wax to be moulded according to every 
one's faſhion,) would be corrected; and the 
object of that grand enemy of all religion, 

whoſe cauſe de riyes adventage f from ie 


4 education, 3 be da to engage i ina Je fo 
« very unjuſt?” his reply was, “ He had not ſo ſtriatly 
<« examined the merit of the cauſe, as now he was con- 
“ vinced he ought; but one thing he could not but 
“ mention, that had prejudiced/ him (and he believed 
« a great many more) againſt his majeſty's ſervice, was 
&« the licence taken among the cavaliers, of ſwearing 
« and drinking.” The anſwer to this was ; © Admits 
* ting the charge were true, it was highly unpardon- 
able, ſo excellent a prince as his majeſty ſhould ſuffer 
« for the irregularities of his ſoldiersz and beſides, he, 
©« ought farther to have conſidered, the crimes he men- 
« tioned were entirely perſonal, and the vices of men; 
te whereas the malice, treachery, hypocriſy, and ſeveral: 
other unparalleled vices, which made up the very efſencs 
* of his cauſe, were the yices of+devils.” 
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among Chriſtians, would be in a great mea. 
ſure defeated. Nothing is wanting to do 
Juſtice to the cauſe of the church, as a ſo- 
ciety of Chriſt's forming, but an unpreju- 
diced mind, an honeſt heart, and a compe- 
tent acquaintance with primitive Chriſ- 
tianity. A bright ornament * of our church, 
| who poſſeſſed theſe qualifications in an 
eminent degree, has ſpoken ſo ſtrongly, and 
ſo plainly upon the ſubje& to which I am 
now alluding, that every conſiderate man 
will, at leaſt, pauſe before he ventures to ſet 
at naught ſuch\authority, I would not 
(fays he) “be an Heretick, or a Schiſmatick 
« in the church, to have the wiſdom of 
&« Solomon, the tongues of St. Paul, and the 
d eloquence of Apollos: no not to be 
caught up into Paradiſe, and hear thoſe 
« unutterable things. I would not be the 
« beſt preacher that ever was, and ſpeak in 
the pulpit by inſpiration, to have that ac- 
cuſation lie againſt me, which St. Paul 
dre up againſt the Corinthians, of envy, 
« ſtrife, ſchiſm.” —Elſewhere, ſpeaking of 
thoſe ſpiritual gifts, which through the va- 
nity of their poſſeſſors, heretofore e 


* eke. e 
the 
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thus admirably expreſſes himſelf. Gifts” 
(ſays he) whether real or pretended, whe= 
« ther natural, acquired, or inſpired, are 
«+ temptations to pride and apoſtacy, rather 
than fecurity from them; witneſs Lucifer 
jn Heaven; Adam in Paradiſe; and Solo- 
“mon, who for his exceeding wiſdom was 
« ſtyled the wiſe. So that no compariſon 
e ought to be made betwixt the excellency 
of knowledge and grace, and betwixt the 
intellectual and faving gifts of the Spirit"; 
% or: between the gifts of the Spirit, that 
make us wiſe, and learned, and fluent 
© talkers, and thoſe which make us good. 
et is better to be humble, than to be a 
« prophet; it is better to be righteous, than 
* to have the faith of miracles; and it is 
* better to be holy, than to have the gift of 
_ © tongues.” But to be peaceable, and love 
union, is as great a grace, as to be humble, 
* righteous, and holy; nay, as to be pure 
and temperate. For, it is equalled with 
all thoſe, and many other of the prime 

graces in the new teſtament: it is rec- 
* koned with many of them, among the 
| '* fruity of the Spirit; and the fruits of the 
if B'b's = « Spirit 
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Spirit are better and more deſirable than the 
1 gifts of it. The gifts of it may improve 

* the conformity of my ſoul after the meta- 
« phy/ical image of God, in knowledge and 
* wiſdom whieh the apoſtate ſpirits re- 


4 . tain. But theſe are the fruits of it; as 


love, joy, peaceableneſs, &c. which con- 
4 form my ſoul, after his moral image, and 
„ make me partaker of his moral excel. 
10 lencies and perfections, and which alone 


« can qualify my ſpirit for his preſence and 5 


acceptance; when many inſpired men, 
and many more enthuſiaſts who think 
© themſelves inſpired, ſhall be ſhut out of 
te the kingdom of God; as for other ſins, 
« ſo eſpecially, for diſturbing the Pe and 
iy ener the unity of the church. 
„ Wherefore, if we lived in woech ae © 
# miracles, or if God, to confute the infi- 
« delity of Atheiſts, or to convert the Ma- 
% hometans, or for any other reaſons, ſhould 


now renew. the gifts of his Spirit; in ſub- 


* miſſion to his good pleaſure, I ſhould beg 

1 with the prophet Jeremiah, ta be excuſed 

from all intellectual inſpirations, from 

e viſions and reyelations, and prophecy ; 

« Fam the gift of topgues and diſcerning 
7 6 ſpirits, 
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* ſpirits, and preaching and praying by im- 
% mediate inſpiration. Inſtead of theſe gifts 
* which fail, and which are good or bad, 
as the man is that receives them, I would 
A beg him, for the fake of Jeſus, to inſpire. 
eme with the graces of his Spirit, which 
never fail; with humility, temperance; 
« purity, juſtice, and charity; for every 
« one of theſe ſurpaſſeth all underſtandingy 
and the knowledge of all myſteries; more 
« eſpecially would I beſeech him to grant 
me his peace, or inſpire me with the love 
© of union, which ſurpaſſeth all underſtand- 
ing, and would keep my heart and mind 

« from envyings and ſtrife, and from making' 
« or fomenting needleſs diviſions, through 
« Teſus Chriſt my Lord.” An attempt to 
add to the force of the above excellent paſ- 
ſages, would be preſumption. They ate 
therefore left to produce their on effect 
upon the reader's mind; who, if unac- 
quainted, as moſt probably he is, with the 


uritings of bis great divine, will thank me 


for producing thus at length a quotation 


ftom him, which breathes the true is Chriſ- 32 


tian ſpirit in ſo eminent a degree. 
Before I conclude, it is with regret I feel 
By myſelf 


myſelf called upon to ſay a thort word upon 
a a paſſage in the * publication before me, 
which ſeems to have fallen too haſtily from 
the author's pen; The paſſage occurs p. 421, 
and runs thus.“ In our ſchools, in our 
_ © univerſities, let the ſtudy be encouraged 
of the writings of thoſe venerable divines, 
« who flouriſhed in the purer times of 
„ Chriſtianity, Let even | a conſiderable 
« proficiency in their writings be required 
of candidates for ordination. -' Let our 
« churches no longer witneſs that unſeemly 
« diſcordance, which has too much prevailed 
between the prayers which precede, and 
4 the ſermon which follows.” When it is 
remembered that lectures on divinity are 
now read by able profeſſors in both uniyer- 
ſities, and that a regular attendance at theſe. 
er. required as an indiſpenſable qua - 
* lůffication for holy orders; it is ſubmitted to 
the candor of this writer, whether an ob- 
lique reflection, which appears to do in- 
jaſtice to the character of thoſe ſeminaries, 
which, as the grand reſervoirs of all ſound 
and ee W conſtitute Fa, en 


9 


12 Wilberforce Fee View, &c. dT 
3 (1-4 | | effectual 5 
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effectual national preſervative againſt the 
too prevailing influence of enthuſiaſm and 
error, micht not have been ſpared 9 


* The due v upon which ſo mach has (Ya, aid 
at different times, appears capable of being ſo concen- 
trated as to leave a clear idea upon the reader's mind, 
without leading him through all thoſe nice and, as it 
were, hair breadth diſtinctions, by which Chriſtian wris 
ters have ſeemed to differ from each other upon it. 

The ground upon which the Judaizing Convert here- 
tofore ſtood, and that upon which the Socinian, the En- 
thuſiaſt, and the rational Chriſtian” now ftand; are 
clearly diſtin, and may be definitively mazked. The 
Judaizing Convert, (as our author has obſerved, p. 135.) 


5 appears to have been diſpoſed to truſt (not wholly but 


in part,) for his acceptance with God to the Moſaic in- 
Kitutions, inſtead of repoſing wholly on the merits of 
Chriſt, The Socinian and Antinomian Enthuſiaſt ate 
ſituated at two oppoſite extremes. The Socinian de- 
pends on no merits but his own, The Antinomian 
Enthuſiaſt has a full dependence upon the merits of a 
crucified Saviour, but without paying regard to the 
conditions neceſſary to render that dependence ſecure, 
The ground upon which the rational Chriſtian ſtands, 
will be found in the midway between &heſe two ex- 
tremes, equi- diſtant from the ſelf-confidence of the 
former, and the vain dependence of the latter. The 
Socinian leans upon a reed, which in the day of trial 
muſt break under him, and pierce his ſide, becauſe there 
is no ſoundneſs in it; the Antinomian Enthuſiaſt and 
the rational Chriſtian lean, it is true, upon the ſame 
divine rock ; but it is to the latter only that it will prove 
the rock of ages never to be ſhaken, | 
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To prevent miſconſtruction, it remains | 


| only to be obſerved, that what a ſincere re- 


gard for genuine Chriſtianity, accompanied 
with an carneſt wiſh to promote the unity 
of the Chriſtian church, has induced me, in 


a former part of this diſcourſe, to ſay, in 
apparent contradiction to a writer, who has 
lately favoured the world with his religious 


ſentiments ; 'muſt be conſidered, as ſaid 


- againſt the meaning, which may be drawn 
from certain unguarded paſſages: in his pub- 
| lication, rather than againſt that of their 
author. So much reſpect is due to this 


amiable author for the deſign of his under- 


taking, that it would give me pleaſure to 


think, that What has been here written, 
might prove the means of putting his pub- 
lication into the hand of one additional 
reader; becauſe ſo much of good is contained 
in it; ſo much of the ſound and genuine doc- 

trine of the Goſpel is energetically enforced 
in it; that the reader muſt be either good 
or bad in the extreme, who does not derive 


benefit from it. 


F eeling, with the Critic," C64 Ant ar 
10 « extra official exhortation to that renova- 


EM Brit Critic, 92 September 1797- 
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© tion of mind which conſtitutes the cha 
4 racteriſtic of the true Chriſtian, aſſiſted 
« by the credit of this author's ſituation, 
e the juſt and general confidence in the 
« worth and ſincerity of his character, the 
« clearneſs of his intellect, and the force 
of his eloquence, will produce a more 
„ extenſive, and on many minds a more 
powerful effect, than any inſtruction from 
the pulpit, or even from the pen of a 
« divine ;” I feel carneſtly deſirous * oon- 
tributing to ſo important an object. 1 
It will not, I truſt, be deemed any im- 
peachment of my ſincerity on this occaſion, 
that the courſe of reading which I have 
_ purſued, has prepoſſeſſed me in favour of 
the old faſhioned way of making good 
Chriſtians, by making them, what they 
ou ght to be, nk members. 100 the W 
church. © * 
Before 1 conch this polliript; I 0 L 
mh (if it may be done without offence; 
and where no offence is meant, none 
ſhould be taken, ) to recall to the particular _ 
attention of this reſpectable author ſome 
few conſiderations. | 

In his late publication he has pronounced 
2 general condemnation upon. the N 
ſional 
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ſional Weh of the Clergy of be 
eſtabliſhed Church. By wiſe and candid 
men, a general and indiſcriminate condem- 
nation will be ſeen in a light, in which 
this arne if we may judge of him from 

ſome parts of his work, would be very un- 
willing that his ſentiments ſhould appear, 
Conſidered, in its reference to the Clergy as a 
body, his ſentence is certainly notleſs impoli- 
tic,than unjuſt. It is unjuſt, becauſe unſup- 
ported by facts. It is impolitic, becauſe it 
muſt prove detrimental to the conſtitution 
of this country, by alienating the minds of 
the community from that branch of it, 
which has always been ene as its n 
ſupport. 

The utmoſt credit will be readily given 
to this author. for his good intention, 
Upon this head. I believe the opinion of 
the public is not leſs honourable than it 
is decided. But convinced, as I am, that 
the church of - Chriſt has been ever an 
Epiſcopal church; and that aſeparation from 
its communion has been, what it always 
will be, the fruitful fource of! hereſy and 

hne unchari- 


2 6 Inde ſchiſmata et hæreſes oborta ſunt et oriun- 
4 tur, dum epiſcopus, qui unus eſt, et eceleſiæ præeſt, 
| f | 6 h 
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uncharitableneſs, and conſequently one of 
the greateſt misfortunes that has ever hap- 
pened to the Chriſtian world; it is im- 
poſſible to look with indifference upon 
that growing prevalence of . /e&arianiſm, 
which marks the character of the alen 
day. 

Our author wanld be ont to be a 
profeſſed friend to our happy eſtabliſhment. 
No one can feel more diſpoſed to ſee him 
in that light than myſelf. At the ſame 
time, I truſt, it will not be regarded as any 
ae impeachment, either of his 
knowledge or judgment, to remind him, 
that railing againſt the clergy of the eſta - 
bliſhment, has been that preparatory ſtep to 
its ſubverſion, which has been twice adopt- 

ed with ſucceſs by the ſubjects of Great 
Britain. It may be unneceſſary to add, 
| that the Revolution of the laſt century in 
this kingdom, and that lately effected in 
our colonies, are the inſtances which 1 
haue in view. 

It is not poſitively nad, rande 1 1 
not haſtily pronougee ſentence againſt the 


a ſuperba' quorumnam preſumptione,” contemaitur: et 
homo dignatione Dei honcratus, indignus hominibus 


1 


n Cyprian. Epiſt. .. 
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good ſenſe of this nation; but he muſt be 4 
very unprofitable ſpectator of what is go- 
ing forward around him, who does not fee 
_ reaſon to fear, that a conſpiracy againſt our 
eſtabliſhment is now in a ſtate of rapid 
growth in this country. RY, 
But ſurely theſe are eventful times; itt 
which no wiſe man will be forward in ha- 
zarding experiments. Allowing that re- 
formation is wanted, (a ſubject, upon which 
alas! there can be but one opinion) it is 
ſtill a matter of eſſential conſideration, in 
what manner that reformation is to be ef- 
feed,” The diſeaſe of which we complain, 
ſo far at leaſt as the. clergy are concerned, 
is partial ; ſuch as, we truſt, the vigour of 
a ſound conſtitution will prevent from be- 
coming deſperate. But an ill-judged me- 
thod of cure oftimes brings death to a pas 
tient, not otherwiſe 'in danger. 
I, upon the idea of the preſent ſuppoſed 
rhGlieiency of the clergy, communion 
with our church be no longer conſidered” 
a matter of Chriſtian obligation; and it 
be judged adviſeable, for the more effer- 
tual advancement of the Chriſtian. cauſe, 
to follow what may be deemed the 
found of the 7 wherever heard, or by 
Whom- 
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whomſoever delivered; we do not heſitate 
to ſay, that in ſuch caſe the remedy will, 
in the end, prove worſe than the diſeaſe ; 
and that thoſe well-meaning perſons, WhO 
are perhaps moſt ſanguine in its applica- 
tion, will eventually find that they have 
been only inſtruments in the hands of de- \ 
ſigning men, for the accompliſhment of 
purpoſes, which, could they foreſee them, 
they might be among the laſt to promote. 
If the foundations be deſtroyed, what 8 
0 the ee do 7*— eee xi. 8 . 


% The Author ne reference has been fre- 
é quently made in the foregoing Poſtſcript, has the honour 
of God and the welfare of his country at heart. So have 
I; and bo, I truſt, have the great body of my brethren, 
But ſuperſeded as the ſpiritual diſcipline of the church 
bas in a manner been by the civil power; if our Le- 
giſlators will not take the cauſe of God and religion in 
their hands, and by laws properly coercive endeayour 
to ſtop the growing progreſs of adultery, perjury, and 
profaneneſs among us, they muſt be anſwerable for the 
conſequences. The elergy, alas! can do little more in 
the preſent times than, to lament that theſe things are; 
There is a little pamphlet lately publiſhed, entitled, 
4 Reform or Ruin,” which places this ſubject in ſo 
ſtriking⸗ a point of view, as to be entided to the atten- 
tion of every ene ns: One's 
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_ YE. conſideration of writing to my 
Brethren. the Clergy on a ſubject, 
with which every miniſter of the church 
is, from his profeſſion, ſuppoſed to be ac- _ 
quainted, has more than once ſtopped my 
pen. But circumſtances and ſituation may 
qualify one miniſter to ſpeak more fully 
upon ſome particular ſubje& than another, 
without his laying claim to any general 
ſuperiority 1 in profeſſional knowledge. 
It having been the will of Divine Provi- 
| dence to fix my reſidence in a place, which 
has given me continued opportunities of 
lamenting the effects produced by a ſepa- 
ration from the communion of the Chriſ- 
tian church; it is to be expected that my 
—— ſhould occafionally have been em- 
Pres upon this ſubje&. Such of my 
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brethren as are placed in ſimilar ſituations, 


may perhaps be obliged to me for bring- 

ing into one collected point of view, the 

reſult of my reflections upon it. 
And though the office aſſumed bs me 


upon this occaſion, is not more honourable 
than that of the Gibeonites, who were but 


hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the ſervice of the tabernacle ; yet, if by 


collecting good and ſound materials, I ſhall 


prove the inſtrument of conveying uſeful 


information upon a ſubje&, now as little 


underſtood as it is generally pegle&ed, I ſhall 


| hope that the merit of the deſign will be 
ſuffered to atone for the HCY of ts 


execution. 

To thoſe who's are idvinws; and o 
quently (it may be ſuppoſed) well informed 
in their profeſſion, theſe papers are not ad- 
dreſſed; for to them nothing new can be 
ſaid upon this ſubject; nothing that per- 
haps might not be better ſaid by themſelves. 


But to thoſe of my brethren who are not 


in the ſame ſtate of advancement; who 
are unpoſſeſſed of the leiſure or advantages 


neceſſary to the proper ſtudy of their pro- 


feſſion, it may be a convenience to have 
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| information, which has been derived from 
| various quarters, placed before them in 
Le ſome regular and connected form. With- 
out wiſhing to foreſtall their judgment, 1 
feel myſelf juſtified in ſaying upon this oc- 
| caſion, that if I have been deceived in the 

# ſubject before me, I have been deceived 
with what I conſidered to be the beſt means 
YH of information in my hand, and the ſincereſt 
intention in my mind of promoting the 
Chriſtian cauſe. Should the ground upon 
. which I have trodden upon this occaſion be 
dieemed unſoung, it appears to me that there 
muſt be an end to all OO on ſabje@s 

of this nature, 

From the general tendeney of the 1 
aid to extremes, the blind credulity of 
one age often leads to unbounded ſcepti- 
ciſm in another. But the implicit faith of 

the monk, who, as the ſtory. goes, when 
Satan would have drawn him into hereſy, 
by aſking him what he believed upon a 
certain point, anſwered, . Id credo quad 
credit ecolgia; and to the ſubjoined queſ- 
tion, Quod credit eccle/ia,” cautiouſly re- 
. plied, Id quod ego credo ;” is not more 
3 een 1 than the proſane . 
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vf a Paine, wha would wake his.ſenſes the : 
only ſtandard of bis belief; day 
We, do not diſclaim, W judgments 
much leſs; do we admit the infallibility of 
the church. But if we have not diſcretion 
in theſe. days to draw the line between an 
implicit obedience to authority, and an utter 
contempt of it, the experience of paſt ages 
ſeems to have been thrown away, and rea- 
ſon to have been Saen to us Me; very little 
purpoſe. NH FS pptes 
Call no man your. father; upon, . 5 
for one is your Father who is in heaven. 
« Neither be ye called maſters; for one is 
your Maſter, even Chriſt “; is a text 
chat has not unfrequently been firained be- 
yond its original meaning. It was addreſſ. 
ed by our Saviour to his hearers, with the 
view of guarding them, againſt the extrava- 
gant. ſuperiority - aſſumed by the rabbies 
over their diſciples, and the blind ſubmiſ- 
ſion with which their doctrines were re- 
ceived. 80 far as it, applies to a ſimilat 
ſubject, either to an aſſumed ſuperiority in 
the bench bo e, 2 re OE 
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| 4 over God's heritage, —1 Pet. v. 3. or to 
the blind ſubmiſſion of the diſciple, Who 
makes his faith in man, rather than in the 
divine word, the ſtandard of his religious 
perſuaſion, ſo far it contains moſt whole. - 
ſome inftru Gion to benin of every 
age. 
But when the "” founded on this text, 
is carried to an extent to Juſtify diſobedi- 
ence to the authority of the church, upon 
What ground ſoever it may be maintained, 
ſach a Wild principle of conduct, being 
totally inconſiſtent with the object of a te- 
gular ſocicty, may be detetmined not to 
be within the meaning bf a precept, doli- 
vered 'by the founder of that ſociety to 
thoſe work were to beobine" the triembers | 
of I roo 
"The ate in in this caſe Sh Ways 
heels to etabliſh the exact line of conduct, 
which will ſecure that governtnent, without 
which tlie church, as a ſbcicty, cannot ſub- 
ſiſt; und that Hberty to the members of it, 
neceſſury to free them from all uſurped ty- 
ranny ober their conſciences. Men, accord- 
ing to the different objects which they have 
had! in view, and the ideas which they have 


formed 
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formed upon the ſubject from his diflbront 
lights in which it has been ſeen, have been 
continually drawing this line too much ei- 
ther to the one fide or the other of that 
golden mean, in which reaſon founded men. 
revelation has placed it. | 
Gregory Nazianzen, from the conſidera- 5 

tion of the bete of ſynods, and the 
diſputes which too oſten prevailed i in them, 
ſpoke of them with a centempt incompati- 
ble with the leaſt degree of reverence fot 
their authority, Such writers as Le Clere 
and Scaliger will not fail to record his ſay- 
ing. * Si aurem præbeamus viris, quorum, 
« alioquin auctoritatem ſpernere nequa- 
quam poſſumus, de ſynodis veteribus lo- - 
« quentibus, nobis magnified oratione de- 

* ſcribent * as xy oncuperncy oude; deo pg 

76 worrdguy aalen «ml Ta Gag, 
46 Te | fe, ö cds, 9 1 angong — 
« ſanctos et cumenicos cœtus adiatorum 
« divinitus patrum, congregatos in regno 
0 magni regis et Apoſtolis æquiparandi. 
« Quis auditis his et ſimilibus verbis, reli- 
% gioſo quodam horrore et corpore et anime 
* non contremiſcat, ac paratus non ſit ora- 
1 Cc 2 4 cula 
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V cula ejuſmodi cœtũs avidis auribus exci- 
pere, haud aliter ac fi cælo ipſo emitteren- 
© tur? Verum, hæc eſt, (quis crederet) ab- 
4 ſtracta notio ſynodorum, quæ in inconſpi- 
% cua idearum republica coguntur ; non 
« imago earum, quæ inter miſeros mortales 
© olim congregate fuere. Reges ignari, 
(non legent hzc Mohammedani, nec 
* ethnic, ſed 11 quorum ſcire intereſt, quo 
« fiet ut verum aperte proloquar) reges, 
« inquam, ignari, nec inter bonos principes 
1 numerandi, convocarunt . Grzculos, qui 
* linguz acuendæ per totam vitam operam 
„ dederant, rerum ipſarum ignaros, conten- 
« dendi ſtudioſos, perpetuis rixis inter fe 
% diviſos ; et bardos aliquot, homines ex 
% Occidente, rudiores quidem illis, ſed non 
1 meliores; iique peſt pudendas contentiones, 
e obſcuriffima quæque dogmata, verbis ſæpe 
« parum aptis, auctoritate ſua firmant; quæ 
* ſtupidi populi ſine examine adorent, quaſi 
« divinitus. Accepta. Non ficta me loqui 
« norunt qui ſy nodorum hiſtorias legerunt; ; 


nec certe vanus erat Gregorius Nazian- 
4 zenus, qui 450 
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« Nunquam ego ſedebo in ſynodis an- 
« ſerum aut gruum temere pugnantium. 
Illic contentio, illic rixa, et probra antra 
* latentia ſævorum hominum in unum 
locum colleta,”-Clericus, Art. Crit, i i. 
L 5 | 0 
The later ee af. ahe hah ry 
Rome have furniſhed proteſtant divines 
with a ſimilar theme for declamation. But 
the defence of either of theſe cauſes is not 
neceſſary to the ſupport of the ground upon 
which the preſent ſubject ſtands. The in- 
fallibility of councils and ſynods, and the 
infallibility of the church of Rome, may be 
ſuffered to fall together, without the pro- 
per authority of the church of Chriſt, for 
which alone we plead, being in the leaſt 
affected by the event. For if Chriſt did 
leave an authority with his church (and if 
he did not, every idea of the church as a 
viſible ſociety muſt be laid aſide), every 
argument brought againſt that authority, 
C C4 ea 
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can apply nly to the improper exertion of 7 


it. Thoſe authors; confequently, who at. 
tempt to defend the Reformation upon 
principles inconſiſtent with the external 
conſtitution of a church, by general and un- 
reflraied aſſertions in favour of private 
judgment, are in fact ferving the cauſe 
againſt which they would be thou ht, per- 
haps, to be zealoully engaged; for if by 
any mode of arguing, the governors of the 
church can be deprived of all authority 
over its members in ſpiritual matters, the 
conſtitution of the church is diſſolved; in 
this caſe all ſes ſtand upon the ſame foot- 
ing and are juſtified in acting upon the 
fame principle, of gathering as many of the 
diſpefſed and ſeattered Chriſtians into heir 
reſpective flocks as they ean. 
This endleſs divifion among Chriſtians, 
fo irreconeileable with the unity of the 
_ Chriſtian church (a neceſſary conſequence 
of the admiſſion of thoſe principles, upon 
which the Reformation has been defended 
by ſome writers) has occaſtonally proved 
ſueh a ftwrmbling block to undiſeriminating 
perſons; that they have known no other 
way to Set rid of * 1 than by returning to 
that 
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that ſtate of bondage, from which their 

forefathers were ſo happily delivered. And 
indeed no argument has tended more to 
' confirm the cnemies of the Reformation in 
heir prejudices againſt it, than that which 
has been drawn. from thoſe incautious po- 
ſitions, which, if purſued to their conſe- 
quonces, uttesly' annihilate all order and 
government in the church 
In fact, the looſe. manner of writing. 
which has of late years prevailed, ſeems 
calculated not ſo much to give an idea of 
the plan upon which the church: of Chriſt 
has been founded, as by a latituds of in- 
terpretation tq accommodate the. language 
of Scripture. to the various opinions that 
have been formed upon it; that the term 
of church communion may be rendered as 
comprehenſive as poſſible, or mean nothing. 
A liberality, if ſo it may be called, which 
tends to diſſolve all eccleſiaſtical govern - 
ment, and to leave us in poſſeſſion of no 
determinate idea upon this important ſub- 
ject. For the unity of the church, upon 
which ſo much ſtreſs is laid in the ſacred 
writings, is abſolutely incompatible with 
that Sixjpinted ſtate, 1 in which Chriſtians, (tin 
ee conſe- 
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eonſequence of miſtaken ideas, and a certain} 
 Indiſcriminate-application'of terms, which 
originally conveyed a djHimni#: and' appropri- 
ate meaning), now think themſelves at 
liberty to live. And it is a melancholy 
confideration, that the writipgs of "ſome 
perſons, who, from their office, were bound 
to underſtand the conſtitution of the 
Chriſtian church, and to manifeſt a due 
zeal for its preſervation, by looſening, as it 
were, what God deſigned to conſolidate 
into à regular and well connected form, 
have thereby contributed to furniſh" man- 
kind with the moſt plauſible reaſons for 
their various deviations: from it. TGT. * 
The produce of the ſceds of liberty; 
fown at the revolution, has, e are ſorry to 
ſay, in theſe days, aſſumed a wildneſs of 
growth, not to be reconciled with any re- 
gular mode of cultiyation. Nor can we be 


ſurprized at the circumſtance, when we con⸗ 


fider the little influence which the Chriſtian 
religion no poſſeſſes on the public mind. 
The natural man, it is well known, i is in- 
diſpoſed to reſtraint of evety kind, The 
| ſacred right of. independence, as it is called 
in modern W is the idol which he. 
3 2 g worſhips, 
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worſhips. Unfortunately for him, con- 
ſidered as a moral agent, there have been 
diſtinguiſhed characters in every age, whoſe 

talents have ſtamped a credit upon prin- 
eiples, which tend to favour his natural diſ- 
poſition, by counteracting thoſe modifica» 
tions of liberty, neceſſary to its becomin 8 | 
an uſeful quality in ſociety. Forgetting, or 
not Ati the actual condition of fallen 
man, they have proceeded upon the idea. 
that the chief danger to ſocial happineſs 
was to be apprehended from the ſide of 
government; and provided man was but 
left free enough, he was ſure to be what his 
Creator deſigned he ſhould be. Theſe diſ- 
tinguiſhed characters have, perhaps, gained 
the title which they coveted, that of being 
eſteemed liberal men; but they have gained 
it for the moſt part at the expence of reaſon 
and revelation; and neither church nor ſtate 
owe them any acknowledgment” for their 
ſervices. For he muſt be very little ac- 
quainted with human nature; and very in- 


obſervant of the preſent progreſs of licen« 


tious opinions, who does not know, that the 
Principles of independence now propagating 
. | | Too £ | 2 7 . # g 2 in 
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in the world, are abſolutely incom patible 
with all regular order and government. 
It has been urged, in reference to the 
ſubject immediately before us, that in pro- 
portion as the human mind has advanced in 
knowledge by the progreſſive diſcoveries 
which have from time to time been made 


in the various branches of ſcience, it has 


become more qualiſied to eſtabliſh a rule of 
judgment for itſelf, independent of the au- 
thority of former ages. And ſo far as this 
poſition ought to apply, we may reaſon with 
Lactantius in ſupport of it. Deus dedit 
« pro virili portione ſapientiam nec quia 
nos illi temporibus anteceſſerunt, ſapientia 
4 quoque anteceſſerunt. Quæ fi omnibus 
« zqualiter datur, occupari ab anteceden- 
* tibus non poteſt. Sapientiam ſibi adimunt 
« qui fine ullo judicio inventa majorum pro» 
.« bant, et aliis pecudum more ducuntur. 
« Sed hoc cos fallit, quod, majorum nomine 
* polito, non putant fieri poſſe. ut aut illi 
« plus ſapiant, quia minores vocantur, ae 
..< defipuerint, quia majores nominantur. 
Lact. Div. Inſt. ii. 7. 
But whilſt the argument is thus ſtrong i in 
- favour of the freedom of human judgment, 
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and againſt all implicit ſubmiſſion to autho- 
rity, it is neceſlary to diſcriminate i in its * 
lication. f 
Subjects of embed and experiment, 
open to man a boundleſs field for inquiry 
and improvement, and were deſigned to 
exerciſe his faculties, and enlarge his under- 
ſtanding. Upon theſe ſubjects, he may be 
expected to grow in wiſdom, in conſequence 
of its being in his power to profit by the 
experience of thoſe who have gone before 
him, His knowledge, therefore, upon theſe 
ſubjecta, becomes confirmed in properyion 
to its advancement, __ 
But in matters of revelation and fact, the 
conviction of his underſtanding decreaſes 
in proportion as he is removed from the 
time in which that revelation and fact took 
place; and depends leſs upon the exertion 
of his rational powers, than upon the credi - 
dility of the teſtimony with which they are 
reſpectively accompanied. There is a rea- 
ſon, therefore, for deference to authority 
being paid in the one caſe, which does not 
exiſt in the other : and ſo long as that de- 
ference is paid with judgment, the cauſe of 
n and knowledge cannot fail to be ad- 
| I e vanced 
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vanced by it, For the idea of a progreſſive 
faith and progreſſive hiſtory, is attended 
with equal abſurdity ; becauſe no exertion 
of the mental powers can produce an alter- 
ation in either caſe, Revelation, being the 
declared, not the imagined will of God, muſt, 
what miſrepreſentations ſoever it may be 
liable to, continue to be what it was at its 
original delivery; and facts, which once 
actually took place, can never ceaſe to be 
facts, whatever attempts may be made to 
miſtate or ſuppreſs them. off) 
Ihe fact to which our attention is now 
directed, is the eſtabliſhment of the church 
by Chriſt, the Founder of it. That ſuch a 
fact did take place, is generally admitted. 
Indeed, to diſallow it, would be to renounce 
all faith in hiſtory. The difference of opi- 
nion that has unfortunately prevailed with 
reſpect to the form of its government, it is 
not my preſent purpoſe to reconcile; for I 
am now addrefling myſelf to thoſe, who are 
ſuppoſed to entertain no difference of opl- 
nion upon that ſubject. What is required 
of the clergy of the church; therefore, is, 
that their language and conduct ſhould cor- 
2 eg with the judgment which they have 
formed, 
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formed. Perſuaded, as ns muſt, or at 
leaſt ought to be, that the church, of which 
they are miniſters, is built upon the founda- 
tion of the Apoſtles; that its ordinances 
are of divine appointment; and that, conſe- 
quently, it is that viſible ſociety to which 
Chriſtians ought to be gathered, for the 

purpoſe of carrying on the work of ſalva- 
tion; it cannot be a matter of indifference. 
to them, whether communion with this 
church be preſerved or not. Whatever thoſe, 
who have unhappily ſeparated from it may 
think, or perſuade themſelves upon the ſub- 
je, they who have undertaken a commiſ- 
ſion in it, can, it is preſumed, have but one 
opinion upon it; they muſt think with Ig= 
natius, that, without the biſhop, it is 
* neither lawful to baptize, nor to conſecrate 
« the feaſt of love; and that that eucha- 
riſt only was in the primitive church ac- 
counted firm and good, which was conſe- 


crated by the Ae or one whom he * 
e | 


* Ignat. Epil. ad Smyr. cap, 0 : Bury ace 
txapiria mytuo do, 1 imo TW imaloxonoy van, h 4 iv autos 
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In the liturgy of our church we pray 


againſt bin. If, by their writing or con 


duct, the clergy at the ſame time give en- 
+ couragement to it; will they not, in ſo 
doing, be thought to be acting in con! radic- 


tion to the profeſſion which they have made? 


But this, it is to be feared, is the caſe with 
all thoſe, who, inſtead of pointing out to the 
laity the danger attendant upon their ofi= 


ciouſly meddling with the miniſterial office, 


and the duty of their ſubmitting to thoſe 
teachers, who by authority are ſet over 
them, by their looſe writing or irregular 
practice lead them to the very oppoſite 
concluſion. And what reaſonable hope can 
be entertained, that the unity of the church 
will be in any degree preſerved, whilſt thoſe 
whole office it is to preſerve it, become the 
inſtruments of its diſſolution? _ 
& Much charitable allowance” (a hearted 
biſhop of the preſent day has well obſerved) 
« is to be made for the errors of the laity, 
upon points, to which it is hardly to be 
« expected they ſhould turn their attention 
* of their own accord; and upon which, 
for ſome time paſt, they have been very 
6 imperfectiy inſtructed. Diſſenters are to 
f c« be 


— 
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cc he judged with much candour; and with 


every poſſtble allowance for the prejudices 
« of education. But for thoſe who have 
“ been nurtured in the boſom of the church, 


* and have gained admiffion to the miniſtry; 


« if from a mean compliance with the 
humour of the age, or ambitious of the 
fame of liberality of ſentiment (for under 


& that ſpecious name, a profane indifference 
« is made to paſs for an accompliſhment) 


they affect to join in the diſavowal of the 
« authority which they ſhare, or are ſilent 
« when the validity of their divine com- 


0 miſſion is called in queſtion; for any, I 
hope they are few, who hide this weak- 


« neſs of faith, this poverty of religious 


« principle, under the attire of a gown and 


« caſſock, they are, in my eſtimation, little 


better than infidels in maſquerade *.” 


It is not, indeed, to be wondered at, that 


the opinions of the modern clergy ſhould 
become leſs ſettled upon church matters, 
than they have been; ſince the authority 


of a Hooker, a Hickes, and a Ly/ley, is by 


mann conſidered o be it in a manner ſuper- 


* 'Bito Horſey 5 daa to his ene p · DEE 
* ſeded 
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ſeded by that of an Hoadley, a V. ben 
and a Paley. It is a very common thing 
for profeſſors of the law, to be feed for the 
ſupport of what they know to be a wrong 
cauſe. Would charity allow us to ſuppoſe 
that miniſters of the church could ever act 
upon a ſimilar plan, it appears to me, that 
the three writers abovementioned, would 
| have deſerved well of their ſuppoſed clients; 
for were I a_diſſenter from the church, I 
ſhould ſeck for no argument to juſtify my 
ſeparation, which might not be fairly drawn 

from their reſpective writings. 
| Biſhop Hoadley, whilſt he allowed e 
there was a catholic viſible church, compoſed 
of particular viſible churches, which churches 
ought to be regular ſocieties, by his looſe | 
and. unqualified poſitions, i in favour. of  relis 
gious liberty, ſo undermined the foundation 
ol all eccleſiaſtical authority, as to render 
null and void the conceſſion, which from a 
different view of the ſubject, he found him- 
ſelf conſtrained to make &. | Biſhop War- 


K To enter at laws into a ſubjeRt which has been 
ſo fully treated by a celebrated writer, as to leave no- 
ching to be ſaid upen it, would be to treſpaſs on the 
* Law' a Letters to the Biſhop of Bangor. 


burton, 
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burton, in his Sermons before the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, upon the authority of church 
government and church communion, ap- 
pears to be throwing, down his gauntlet, in 
the hope of calling forth ſome antagoniſt 
into the field, with tae view of proving him- 
ſelf a more ſucceſsful champion in favour 
of religious liberty, than biſhop Hoadley 
had been before him. For the principles 
of theſe two writers, though perhaps ſome- 
what differently expreſſed, tend to the eſta» 
bliſhment of the ſame int % 2 Þ 
Warburton acknowledges the church to 
be a ſociety ; that . from the command of 
« its Founder, obedience is due to it as 
% ſuch; and that authority without obedi⸗ 
d ence and ſubmiſſion is a mockery. At 
the ſame time he tells his readers, that this 
obedience and ſubmiſſion are to depend en- 
tirely upon the will and opinion of the 
party intended to be governed. Which is 
to ſay, that Chriſt made a law, which, as 
ſuch, is obligatory, upon the e FE 
but which, according to this interpretation 
annexed to it, man 1s to obey, or. not, as he 
thinks proper. For (in the words of this 
learned writer) * all the juriſdiction which 
. Da” — follows 
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« follows from the authority committed tb 
s the church by Chriſt, is this; that ſo long 
as any man continues a member of this 
1 ſociety, called the Church, he is to be 
 * obedient to ſuch laws of his ſpiritual 

«« governors, as concern diſcipline ; but 

1 when he chooſes to withdraw himſelf 

s from that ſociety, the rights of conſcience 


4 (as it is erroneouſly called) farniſh him 


with a juſtifiable exemption froth his for- 
mer obligation.” So that conſcience, in 
ſuch caſe, not being governed by the /aw 
laid down, but by the judgment from time 
to time formed upon it, enjoining obedience 
or juſtifying diſobedience, according to the 
different difpofition of the judging party; it 
follows, that church coinmunion, inſtead 
of being a matter of Chriſtian obligation, 
dwindles down into a matter of mere 1850 
vate opinion. 1 

The above mode of Rating this ſubje ct, 
right! have force in it, provided the church 
was a human ſociety, of which men were 
left at liberty to become members, or not. 
But as the church is a ſociety of Chriſts 


forming, with the intent that Ane ſhould 


be admitted into it, for the purpoſe of their 
1 Pong 
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being aved in it; and the government of 
it was eſtabliſhed by Chriſt, with a view to 
the effectual promotion of that gracious 
object; every exertion of human liberty, 
in this eaſe, muſt be at the peril of the party 
exerting” it; it being exerted in oppoſition 
to a poſitive eſtabliſhment, and in a matter 
in which it does not appear that God has 
left man at liberty to determine for himſelf, 
For if the eſtabliſhment of the church by 
Chriſt be true, the diſſenter from it is in 
an error; if his error be unavoidable, we 
rejoice to think that he is in the hands of a 
merciful God; but ſhould he deceive him 
ſelf; ſhould his ſeparation from the church 
be derived from evil cauſes, be it remem- 
bered, that that wiſe Being who has eſta 
bliſhed nothing in vain, is not to be mocked, . 
But to render ſubmiſſion to eccleſiaſtical 
authority incompatible with the liberty of 
the rational Chriſtian, recourſe has generally 
been had to arguments drawn from the 
_ uſurped tyranny of the church of Rome; 
which, though well calculated to produce 
effect upon the mind of the Proteſtant, do 
not apply to the ſubject; unleſs we con- 
ſider ſubmiſſion to an authority eſtabliſhed 

D d 2 by | 
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by divine wiſdom, and to the edtttipilii of 
it by human pride, to be the ſame thing. 
Widely different however as theſe caſes are, 
the Proteſtant is not taught to diſcriminate 
between them, when he is told (as he is by 
the author here alluded to) that the prin- 
_ Ciple upon which the reformation proceed- 
ed, was not ſo much a right of ſeparztion 
from the errors of a corrupt church, as 
% that Chriſtian liberty, which gives every 
« man a right to worſhip God according to 
* his conſcience,” But ſurely this is mak- 
ing the exertion of what is called Chri/tian 
liberty, regarded merely as ſuch, rather than 
the cauſe in which it is exerted, the obje& of 
| conſideration: upon which principle, ſepara- 
tion from a falſe church and ſeparation froma 
true one, become modes of conduct entitled 
to equal juſtification. Yet ſuch is the Pro- 
teftant ground, upon which the Proteſtant 
church of England has been placed by 
ſome modern divines ; by whom Proteſtan- 
tiſm is made to conſiſt in the right of ſepa- 
rating from a church, without regard to 
the cauſe. * When we left the Popiſh 
I doctrines (ſays biſhop Hoadley) was it 

8 becauſe yy were RY corrupt? No; 
| _ * the 
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the reaſon was, becauſe we thais ht them 
« ſo.” The ſame reaſon, theres” founded 
in the private opinion of the party, juſtifies 


ſeparation from any other church, whatever 
its actual ſtate may be. The prin- 


„ ciple of the reformation (ſays biſhop 1 


Warburton) ** was not ſo much a right of 
«« ſeparation from the errors. of a corrupt 
* church, as that Chriſtian liberty, which 
gives every man a right to worſhip God 
according to his conſcience ;” in other 
words, to ſeparate from a church when he 
thinks proper, 

Bifhop Jewell 588205 thought very 
differently upon this ſubject. In his apo- 
logy for the Church of England, he writes 
thus: 

" © The church of Rome (fays he) accuſe 
« us of hereſy, of ſeparation from the 
* church and communion of Chriſt, It is 
true, we ſeparated, but not as heretics 
do from the church of Chriſt, but as all 
1 good men ought to do, from the corrupt 
6 ſociety of wicked and hypocritical perſons, 
« Neither ſhould we have ſeparated at all, 


b but upon the utmoſt neceſſity ; and even 


i then it was with all the unwillingneſs 
D d 3 : 6 imagin- 


| 
I 


- 


tree 


« imaginable.” The corruption of the 
church of Rome then, was the ground ypon 
which our ſeparation from it was built; not 


that right of Chriſtian liberty, for whick 


biſhop Warburton is here pleading ; a right 


which biſhop Jewell never admitted; as 


may be ſeen from his ſermon at St. Paul's 
Croſs; in which he learned)y defends the 
church of England, and ſeverely condemns 
the Diſſenters for their non- conformity to it; 
which he could not conſiſtently have done, 


had he ſeen the reformation in the light in 


which biſhop Warburton has here placed 
In fact, this right, upon which the re- 
formers did not act, becauſe it was a right 
which they did not acknowledge, takes the 


| reformation off from that firm ground of 
reaſon and ſcripture upon which it will ever 


ſtand ſecure; and places it upon that un- 
certain ground of precarious opinion, upon 
which the church, as a ſociety, can no 
RA CE 
For if Chriſtian liberty gives every man 
a right to worſhip God according to his 
conſcience, in other words, according to his 
own private opinion and perſuaſion (tor con- 
TP YT ſcience, 


f 
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ſcience, in the modern acceptation of the 
term, means nothing more) I would be glad 
to know what argument can be brought 
to promote the unity of the Chriſtian 
church, which this principle does not im- 
mediately ſet aſide; a principle which juſ- 
_ tifies the extravagancies of the wildeſt ſec= 
tary, and places religious | perſuaſions of 
every kind, upon the ſame dead level. 
| Biſhop Warburton's notions of the church 
communion,.as it was to be expected, cor» 
reſpond with his notions of church acht 
rity ; and appear calculated rather to looſen 
and diſſolve that bond of union, by which 
the church of Chriſt was deſigned to be 
held together, than to anſwer any other 
purpoſe. They are founded upon the fol- 
lowing diſtinction, which this celebrated 
2 has made between the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian church. The Goſpel (fays he) 
* was firſt addreſſed to the Jews as a natzon, 
A church, @ ſociety. But when the Gen- 
tiles had in their turn the Goſpel offered 
« unto them, the addreſs was only to par- 
© ticulars. For though the terms of falva- 
tion —_— the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, yet 
the Roman ſenate, as ſych, had no con- 
5 Dd4 | 75 : - E cern | 
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„ cern in them. And thoſe particular. 
# who received the word, became, not ne- 
* ceſſarily, from the ſimple nature and ge- 
„ nius of the faith, members of any com- 
Wy Ow but of the e . Ml 
If che foregoing account of the diftinic 
tion between Jew and Gentile has con- 
veyed a ſatisfactory idea to the mind of the 
reader, it is more than it has to mine; for 
with a deſite to pay all due reſpect to 
the authority from whence it proceeds, I 
have nevertheleſs been unable to arm's 
the leaſt ground for it. 

The Jewiſh Sanhedrim and Roman fe 
nate, with reſpe& to the terms of ſalvation 
under the Goſpel, appear to have ſtood pre- 
ciſely upon the ſame footing: for, to the mem- 
bers of neither of theſe bodies, in their col- 
lective character, were thoſe terms addreſſed. 
In St. Peter's firſt ſermon at Jeruſalem, his 
addreſs was not to the Jews as 4 nation, 
a church, or a \faciety but to “the men of 
« Irael, who had crucified. the Lord 
_ «© Chriſt.” And his anſwer to their queſ- 
tion, when, upon their being pricked in 
their hearts, they ſaid to Peter and the reſt 
of the ? Apoltlcs, Men and brethren, what 
cc ſhall 
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8 ſhall we do,” was thus addreſſed to them 
as individuals. Repent and be baptized 
' every one of you in the name of Jeſus 
* Chriſt, for the remiſſion of ſins, and ye 
* ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt,” 
Acts, ii. 38. It was ordained indeed, that 
the Goſpel ſhould be firſt preached to the 
loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael; upon the 
idea, it is probable, that from their educa» 
tion under the law, as a ſchool-maſter to 
bring them to Chriſt, they ought to have 
been in a ſtate of preparation to receive it. 
But this particular attention to the Jew, 
though it tended for ſome little time to con- 
firm the Apoſtles 1 in their prejudices, made 
no alteration in the nature of the commiſſion. 
which they had received. That was of the 
moſt general kind. They were . to go into all 
« the world, and preach the Goſpel to every 
&« creature,”'——Mar. xvi. 15. When © the 
« wall of partition between Jew and Gen- 
«© tile had been broken down by him, who - 
„had made both one, the church was 
open for the equal reception of all people. 
In the general execution thereſore of the 
apoſtolic commiſſion, there was to be * no 
ft ee between Jew and Greek, be- 
6 5 oy tween 
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« tween bond and free, between male and 
* female ; all were to be one in Chriſt Je- 
„ ſus; the ſame Lord over all, being rich 
«© unto all who call upon him. — Rom. x. 
12. Gal. iii, 28. Both Jew and Gentile, 
therefore, were admitted into the church of 
Chriſt upon the ſame plan; reſpect being | 
had only to their profeſſion of faith, as in- 
dividuals, in a cracified Redeemer. 
The diſtinction then here made between 
the Jew and Gentile, in their manner 
of receiving the Goſpel, appears to be not 
leſs imaginary, than the concluſion built 
upon it to be unfounded. For the ſpiritual 
kingdom of God has ecnerally been under- 
ſtood, in Scripture language, to be deſcrip- 
tive of the church of Chriſt ; or of that 
community of which the. author muſt bo | 
ſuppoſed to be here ſpeaking. N. 
This mode, therefore, of repreſenting 
Chriſtians, as members of Chris fprritual 
kingdom, as it were in contradiſtinction to 
their being members of any community, is 
that kind of deſcription which every pro- 
ſeſſor will not fail to accommodate to his 
own particular caſe: but it is not to be 
chat with the account of the Chriſtian 
church 
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church in the ſacred writings; into which 
all who profeſſed the true faith were neeeſ- 
ſarlly to be admitted. For from theſe writ - 
ings it appears, that the purticulars to 
whom the Goſpel was addreſſed, were, by 
virtue of their faith admitted members of 
a community, or ſpiritual ſociety, diſtinguiſh» 
ed by the name of the nn 
Ge 255 
It would be to teſpeſo upon che 3 
to enter upon a particular analyſis of this 
learned author's mode of arguing upon the 
ſubject before him; or to point out the va- 
rious contradictions that are to be met with in 
the pages alluded to. It may ſuffice to obſerve, 
that the argument upon which much is built, 
by all advocates for religious liberty, and 
which has its force when confined to the 
corruptions of the church of Rome, be- 


comes weak and ineffectual in its general 


application to the church of Chriſt. 

But an author, who, though highly 72 
tinguiſhed for his ſagacity and erudition, 
appears, from his writings, not to have 
formed a conſiſtent idea of the nature and 


conſtitution of the Chriſtian church him- 


4 cannot be expected to convey that 
idea 


5 
, 
3 
; 
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idea to his readers. And in ſuch caſe, 
great abilities ſerve rather to confound and 
perplex the truth, by rendering it a ſubject 
of more complex inveſtigation, Fig to elu- | 
(Four and confirm it. 
There is ſtill a third writer of great re- 
| ſpectability, ee opinions upon church 
ſubjects appear to differ widely from thoſe 
of the old chool. In his chapter on reli- 
gious eftabliſhments, Archdeacon Paley in- 
forms his readers, That it cannot be 
proved that any form of church govern- 
* ment was laid down in the Chriſtian 
* church z that no command for that pur- 
4 poſe was delivered by Chriſt himſelf ; 
« and upon the ſuppoſition that biſhops and 
f* preſbyters were appointed by the Apoſtles, 


that the true concluſion is, that ſuch of- 


e fices were at firſt erected in the Chriſtian 
f* church, as the good order, the inſtruc- 
* tion and exigencies of the ſociety at that 
* time required; without any intention of 
* regulating the appointment, authority, or 

** the diſtinction of chriſtian NE a 
* future circumſtances.” 
Such appears to be the archdeacon's con- 
clufion upon this ſubject; although ſuch 
| 552 4 
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s not the concluſion which it might be 
expected would have been drawn by a preſ- 
byter of the epiſcopal church. But the 
argument itſelf, though entitled to atten- 
tion, upon the conſideration of the quarter 
from whence it ee does not word 
upon firm ground. | 
Allowing that no. nod fs our 
Saviour, reſpecting the form of church go- 
vernment appears upon record, does it fol- 
low from thence that no command was 
ever delivered upon that ſubject? And be- 
cauſe no expreſs form of church government 
is to be found totidem verbis, laid down in the 
Scripture, are we authorized in concluding, 
from that circumſtance, that no form was 
eſtabliſhed ? | N 
The inſtructions which our Saviour might, 
and moſt probably did give the Apoſtles on 
this ſubject, upon the delivery of theit 
commiſſion * , the reſemblance, to be ex 
| pected 


„Fe Apoſtle to the Hebrews, ſpeaking of the 
prieſts under the law, ſays, Heb. viii. 5. — that they 
ſerved © unto the example and ſhadow of heavenly 
e things, as Moſes was admoniſhed of God when he 
« was about to make the tabernacle z for ſee,” ſaith he, 


ws * that thou make all things according to the pattern 
| 4 n 
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peed between the form of government 
eſtabliſhed under the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
economy, conſidered as two branches of 
the fame Chriſtian church (Chriſtianity 
being only- Judaiſm ſpiritualized) and the 
cireumſtance of the A poſtles, in the diſ- 
charge of their office, acting under im- 
mediate inſpiration are conſiderations 
which appear not to have had ſufficient 
weight allowed them in the archdeacon's 
ſeale of judgment. Whilſt his reaſons, why 
no permanent church government could be 
fixed upon, becauſe ** no preciſe conſtitu- 
4 tion could be framed, which would ſuit 
„ with the condition of Chriſtianity in its. 
* ee Nate, and with that which it 


% 8 to thee in the Mount,” From , it 
appears that the plan for the ſervice of the tabernacle 
| was delivered by God to Moſes in the Mount, We do 
not ſay, that the neceſſary inference from the above cir- 
cumſtance is, that our Saviour's conference with his 
Apoſtles in the Mount, when he delivered to them 
their commiſſion, had a ſimilar object in view with re- 

ſpe to the ſervice of his church; but we think that 
| the analogy between the two caſes does at leaſt make 
' ſuch a concluſion highly probable ; and ought, in our 
judgment, to more than, balance againſt any ſuppoſed 
want of information on this ane in the e 


ae r | 
| « was 
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« was to aſſume, when it ſhould be adyanc- 
« ed into a national religion; and becauſe a a 
« particular deſignation of office or authority 
« amongſt the miniſters of the new reli- 
_ « gion, might have ſo interfered with the 
* arrangements of civil policy, as to have 
formed, in ſome countries, a conſiderable 
« obſtacle to the progreſs and reception of 
A the religion itſelf, are reaſons which, 
it is e will not be wen ad- 
mitted. FATE 
That Ho i; eſtabliſhment is no 
« part of Chriſtianity, but only the means 
« of inculcating it,” is a poſition that will 


be readily granted. But if a religious eſta» _ 


bliſhment has been deemed neceſſary to the 
propagation of Chriſtianity, it will be con- 
cluded that that form of it, which was ſet 
on foot by thoſe inſpired perſons, to whom 
the charge of the church was firſt com- 
mitted, is beſt calculated to anſwer the 
end in view. This is a fair preſumption, 
not to be ſet aſide but upon nee 
evidence. 

The authority of a church eftabliſh- 
ment is founded,” we are told,“ on its 
— n ” The poſition, thus ſtated, ap- 


pears 
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pears ca pable of leadin g into error. Thie 
bs authority of the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſ- 
tian church is founded upon the character 
of the party who eſtabliſhed it; that party 
being Jeſus Chriſt, through the. miniſtry of 
his Apoſtles, its utility muſt of courſe . be 
admitted, No ſuppoſed improvements, 
therefore, to be expected from human * de. 
« liberations concerning the form, propriety, 
or comparative excellency of different 
« eſtabliſhments,” can balance againſt the 
apthority of thoſe perſons, who were fa- 
voured with that competent judgment upon 
this ſubject, which is now no _ 1 85 : 
ſeſled. 
The archdeacon's irgurcents upon this 


ſubje&, if I underſtand them, may, when 


brought together, be thus ſtated. A re- 


ligious eſtabliſhment is no part of Chriſ= _ 


« tjanity. It cannot be proved that any form 
of church government was ever laid down 
* in the Chriſtian church. However this 
- © be, certain it is, no command was deli- 


A « vered by Chriſt on the ſubject. But ad- 


« mitting that the form of government, by 
a biſhops and preſbyters was eſtabliſned by 
the Apoſtles, it muſt be conſidered only 
« oc 


© as a 2 eee to "ts circumſtances 
_ « of the church. at that time, but not with 
« a view to its being a permanent eſtabliſh- 
ment; becauſe no preciſe conſtitution 
could be framed, which would ſuit the 
* church in its accommodatioriſts, the _ 
o ferent arrangements of ciyil policy, | 
* authority. of a church 9 is 
founded in its utility. The concluſion, 
to which the foregoing premiſes are de- 
ſigned to lead, ſeems to be this: That 
whenever it ſhall appear to the governing 
powers, that any new A eſtabliſhment, 
different from that in poſſeſſion, ſhall be 
more conducive to utility, as a ſcheme. of 
religious inſtruction, than that ſet on foot 
by the Apaſtles they ate nen in n 
n 04 
Blut before this: N 1885 admitted, 
we have a right to be ſatisfied with reſſask 
to the validhey: of the Promiles ps en 
it erbat. 51 6h 
Ia anſwer to dhe ce tha it can» | 
not be proved that any form of chuck 
* government Was Baden in the Chriſtian 
* church, with a vie of fixing a conſtitu- 
6 Vea ſucceeding ages, fome readers will 
8 tay, 2 
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ſay, that the contrary poſition has been 
abundantly proved. The authority of St. 
Ignatius and Clement, to paſs over later 
writers, will, in the opinion of many, be 
deemed fufficient to balance againſt it. 
The certainty with reſpect to our Savi- 
our's having delivered no command on this 
| ſubje& does by no means appear: to make 
it appear, it muſt be proved that every thing 
which paſſed between our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, relative to his. church, has been 
recorded. This undoubtedly is not the 
caſe, The Apoſtle, for inſtance, directs his 
diſciples to obey them that had the rule 
« oyer them, and to ſubmit themſelves.” 
The commiſſion, then, which the Apoſtles 
received, inveſted them with an authority, 


to which Chriſtians were to be obedient. | 


But there is no poſitive command of our 

Saviour's to be produced, upon which ſuch 

authority is built. To guard, therefore, 
againſt the idea of the Apoſtles aſſuming 
to themſelves an authority, which their 
commiſſion did not warrant; it muſt' be 
ſuppoſed that the evangelical narrative does 
not contain all the particulars relative to 
this ſubject. Now we read, Acts i. 3. of 
8 al 0 5 our 
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our Saviour's being ſeen alive of his Apo- 
ſtles, during the ſpace 'of forty days after 
his paſſion; and of his“ giving them com- 
* nandments, and ſpeaking to them of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.“ 

Is it not then moſt reaſonable to conclude, 
that ſome of theſe ' commandments, and 
part of the inſtruction vouchſafed to the 
Apoſtles at this time, reſpeaed- the ſettle - 

ment and government of the Chriſtian, 
church; and that although nothing deci- 
ſive on this ſubject has been left upon re- 
cord, the conduct of the Apoſtles in the 
diſcharge of their high commiſſion, was in 
a great meaſure regulated by the ene | 
which they had received. · 
But, upon the ſuppoſition. that the Apps: 
ſtles, in their eſtabliſhment of the church, 
were governed by the conſiderations pointed 
out by the author here alluded to; before 
we place the authority of the governors of 
the church at any ſubſequent period upon 

a level with that of the Apoſtles in a matter 
of this kind, it requires that we ſhould be 
ſatisfied that the advantages poſlefſed by 


| them are equal with thoſe heretofore poſ- 
Ee Sil felled 
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ſeſſed by the Apoſtles for the direction of 

their. judgment on this ſubject, _ 
Ihe eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church 
bein g only temporary, io be altered as the 
future circumſtances of ſociety, and the 
different arrangements of civil policy might 
require, appears to be a poſition irrecon- 
cileable with the. independence of the 
Chriſtian church; and calculated only to 
corrupt it. Before it be therefore admit- 
ted, ſome ſtrong proof ſhould be brought 
that the: eſtabliſhment of the church was 
defigned to be of this accommodating na- 
ture. The language and conduct of the 
Apoſtles in the diſcharge of their office, 
together with the ſtate of the church for 
the firſt three hundred years of its exiſtence, 
authorize us to draw 1 en con- 
cluſion. 

In TY bet epgnaion of the Sh 


. with the ſtate appears to be an accidental 


_ circumſtance, which may, or may not exiſt; 
and which conſequently! did not conſti- 
tute a part of the plan upon which it was 
originally eſtabliſned. The ſtate may come 
into dhe church, as in the _ of Conſtan- 
1871 2 . tine; 
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tine; but the church' is not to accommo· 
date itſelf to the ſtate, to produce this ef. 
ect: or the ſtate may be in oppoſition to 
the church, as in the days of the Apoſtles, 
Its eſtabliſhment therefore, as a ſpiritual 
ſociety, muſt reſpect its permanent condition, 
as it exiſts in itſelf upon the authority of 
its divine Founder; not- its accidental. one, 
as it is occaſionally, connected with civil 
policy. When kings and queens become 
the nurſing fathers and nurſing mothers to 
the church, the church is ſupported and 
benefited by their protection: when thoſe 
who ought to protect and ſupport it, deſert 
it or act in oppoſition to it, the church is 
no longer in a flouriſhing condition with 
reſpect to temporalities; but its off wi | 
ment is in both caſes the ſame, 
When Archdeacon Paley therefore talks 
< aboutframingan eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, ' 
« adapted to real life, and to the actual ſtate 
« of religion in the country, he appears, (if 
I underſtand him right) to be placing the 
ſubject in that politica! point of view, in 
w bich it was never deſigned to ſtand; and 

to be giving ſcope to that innovating ſpirit, 
which muſt be the conſequence of eftabliſh- 
Ee 3 ing 
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ing the Chriſtian church upon a human, a- 
80 than a divine foundation. f 
A ſhorter, and ſtill more direct ta to 
the Archdeacon's poſition, reſpecting the 

appointment of biſhops, conſidered only as 
a matter of temporary accommodation to the 
circumſtances of the primitive church, will be 
found inthe following judicious obſervationof 
the celebrated Mr. Law. © We do not ſay 
that epiſcopacy cannot be changed, merely 
i becauſe we have Apoſtolical practice for 
© jt; but becauſe ſuch is the nature of the 
« Chriſtian' prieſthood," that it can only be 
* continued in that method which God has 
« appointed for its continuance. Epiſco- 
* pacy is the only inſtituted method of 
« cominuing the prieſthood; therefore epiſ- 

„ copacy is unchangeable. The Apoſtoli- 
cal practice indeed ſhews, that epiſco- 
* pacy is the order that is appointed, but 
1 it is the nature of the prieſthood that 
« aſſures us that it is unalterable. So that 
« the queſtion is not fairly ſtated, when it is 
* aſked, whether epiſcopacy, being an Apo» 
« ſtolical practice, may be laid aſide ? But 
« jt ſhould be aſked, whether an inſtituted 
15 Ng method of continuing the 
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9 prieſthood, be not neceſſary to be con- 
tinued? Whether an appointed order of 
66 receiving a commiſſion from God, be not 


1 neceſſary to be obſerved, in order to re- 


4 ceive a commiſſion from him? If the 
* caſe was thus ſtated, as it ought to be 
« fairly ſtated, any one would ſoon perceive, 
that we can no more lay aſide epiſcopacy, 
and yet continue the Chriſtian prieſthood, 
than we can alter the terms of r 
« and yet be in covenant with God *. 
Till the Archdeacon has anſwered what 3 
been ſo ably advanced upon this ſubject by 
the celebrated writer above me ntioned, the 
reader will readily diſpenſe with: Juror 
enlargement upon it. 

That a writer, who ſees the Chriſtian, 
church in the light in which the Archdeacon 
appears to ſee it, rather as an appendage to 
the ſtate, than as a ſociety poſſeſſing an 
_ exiſtence and government independent of 
it, ſhould expreſs himſelf on the ſubject of 
creeds and confeſſions in the manner he has 
done; is but what was to be expected. He 
who confiders the eſtabliſhment of the 


55 D Law's Second Letter to Biſhop Hoadley. A 2 
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Chriſtian church as the mere reſult of ht- 
man judgment, exerciſed on that particular 
ſubje& at a certain given time, will conſi- 
der the eſtabliſhment of cteeds and confeſ- 
ſions, as expreſſive merely of the opinion 
or perſuaſion of the age in which they were 
- compoſed ; rather than as fixing any ſtand- 
ard of e e * ee * a een, 


„ tuch a pern * eſtabliſhment of 
8 Chriſtian church, and the eſtabliſh<" | 
ment of an article. of Chriſtian faith, will 
appear ſubjects equally open to diſcuſſion 3 
and ſubjects upon which no ſettled judg- 
ment can ever be formed; becauſe they muſt 
be continually. varying with the opinions 
of mankind upon them. What was there- 
fore an acknowledged article of faith in the 
primitive church, may in proceſs of time 
ceaſe to be ſo; becauſe (to make uſe of 
the Archdeacon's words) “ in conſequence 
u of the changes which are. wont to le 
en place in the judgment of mankind, it 
may contradict the actual opinion of the 
church of the preſent day upon that ſub- 
ec. "—The inference to be drawn from 
this poſition may be extended, I ſhould 
conceive, 


kA. 119 


5 conceive, beyond the boundaries marked 

out to it in the author's mind. For, as an | 
unqualifled poſition, it authorizes us to 
_ conclude, that articles of faith, ſuppoſed to 
be built upon. the. revealed word of God, 
are matters of mere opinion; in other 
words, that articles of rr are true, hot 50 o N 


4 


| Should this h Na wine" 
ente, 1 may be-aſked, can the church be 
called, as it is by the Apoſtle,” the” ground 
and pillar of the. truth? Inſtead of having 
any form of found, words to have recourſe 
to for the determination of his judgment on 
any given point, the Chriſtian muſt, in this 
caſe, be continually aſking, what- is truth? 

and if it is made to depend upon the fluctu 
ating opinions of men, we may venture to 
ſay, that it will not be worth his ve to. 
wait for the anſwer . Ait 561 46h 
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The accommodating articles of faith to the vary- 
ing opinions of the members of the church for the time 
being, appears to be ſo very inconſiſtent with the di- 
rection given by St; Paul to Timothy for: the diſcharge 
of a nn that tllat part of St, * 

muſt, 


* + 
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By a perſon, entertaining the foregoing, 
ä 3 accommodation of re- 
We TORY: to the een, opinions 


mut, it bs be WO PIT: eſcaped the Archdeacon's 
obſervation, '« Hold faſt,” faid St. Paul to Timothy, 
6 the form of found words, which tow haſt heard of me, 
n faith and love, which is in Chriſt Jeſus,” 2 Tim, 
i. 13 And the things which thou haſt heard of me 
„ among many witneſſes, the ſame commit thou to 
4 faithful: men; who ſhall be able to teach others alſo,” 
2 Tim. ii. .;. Paul (as we frad Acts ix.) was, hy an 
| immediate command from the head of the church, ſent 
to Ananjas and the diſciples at Damaſcus, for inſtruc- 
don in the Goſpel, The knowledge received by St. 
Paul on this ſubject, he afterwards "communicated to 
Timothy; whom, on that account, he called & hir cu 
4 lon inthe faith ;” 1 Tim. i, 2, with direction that 
he ſhould commit the ſame to other faithful men, for 
i the purpoſe of their teaching the ſame to others. Here 
then appears to be a form of ſound words handed down 
through five ſueceſſive ſtages, originating with Chriſt 
himſelf; a circumſtance which warrants the concluſion 
that a certain ſtandard of doctrine was eſtabliſhed in the 
church for the uniform ſro of its members from | 
time to tim. 

But according to the Archdeacon's idea upon this 
ſubject, Timothy ſhould have reminded St. Paul, that 
however determined he might be in his own mind to. 
hold faſt the form of ſound words, which had been de- 
livered to him; nevertheleſs that he could not take upon 
Ware to anſwer for the 1 888 of thoſe who might. 
ſucceed 


. 
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of mankind, it was to be exp 255 
creeds and confeſſions ſhould wh: gere 
as attended with ſerious 'incony 
Eſtabliſhments of every kind are liable to 
the fame objection; they will be inconve- 
nient to thoſe who wiſh to be at liberty, 
and ſometimes ſo far forget the nature of 
man, and the condition of ſociety, as to be 
perſuaded, that they ought to be at liberty 
to eſtabliſh every thing for themſelves. But 
| the queſtion: is, whether this objection is 
not abundantly overbalanced by the con- 


— — 


venience derived to mankind from their 


adoption. It may not be poſſible to guard 
againſt all the inconveniencies ariſing from 
eſtabliſhments, in which fallible men are 
concerned: there are however Hams againſt 


beben king in the ate ben « by. e . 
changes that are wont to take place in the opinions of 
« mankindupon religious ſubjects,” the formofdoftrine 
which he had received might not be ſuited to the future 
_ circumſtances of the church; the eſtabliſhment of it 

therefore muſt be left to depend upon the diſcretion and 
judgment of its miniſters for the time being. The 
anſwer which St. Paul would have returned upon ſuch 
an occaſion, the 5 it is e has ages | 


. 
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which we would not with to guard, The 
laws of the land, for inſtance, are inconve- 


nient to thoſe who are indiſpoſed to obey 5 


them. 80 ate creeds and confeſſions to 
thoſe who are diſinclined to believe them. 
Whilſt by others they are conſidered as re- 
ſtraints upon human liberty, neceſſary to 
the preſervation of Py Wen and on 
in the world. 4433 

The charge brought: W the taken 
3 they check inquiry, and violate liberty, 
does not appear to be well founded. It 
certainly was not intended that creeds and 

conſeſſions ſhould check proper inquiry; 
for every Chriſtian is called upon “ to prove 
all things; to make inquiry that he may 
be able to give a reaſon ſor the faith that is 
in him; but“ withal to hold faſt that 
« which is good.“ Should doubt remain 
upon this ſubject, the language of the ho- 
milies will clear it up; by which the opi- 
nions of our reformers may be clearly aſcer- 
tained. In the firſt of theſe homilies, which 
begins with a fruitful exhortation to the 
reading and knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the members of the church of Eng- 
| nd are conjured to read and judge for 
them 
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a ee Let us aeyerently, (fay our 
Reformers) * hear and read Holy Seripture, 
* which is the food of the ſoul: Let us 
i diligently-ſearch for the well of life, in the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament ; 
« for in Holy Scripture- is fully contained 
*. what we ought to do, and what to eſchew, 
* what to believe, what to love, and what 
„ to look for at God's hand at length. In 
** theſe books wwe. ſhall find the Father fram 
'* hom, the Son ta whom, and the Holy Ghoſt 
in hor all things have their being, and 
 * keeping up; and theſe three perſons ta be 
« but ane God and one ſubſtance. In theſe 
books we may learn to know ourſelyes, 


„how vile and miſerable we be; and alle 


to know God, how good He is of him- 
« ſelf, and how He maketh us and all 
& creatures partakers of his goodneſs. We 
„may learn alſo in theſe: books to know 
God's will and pleaſure, as much as is 
© cohvenient for us to know. And (as the 
ec great clerk and godly preacher, St. John 
« rem faith)“ whatioeveris Kos | 
ed in the SCripture « of God, ae ſuch 
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it require the members of the church to 
ſubſcribe to her doctrines without exami- 
nation? Does it not rather enforce the very 
contrary mode of proceeding ? The con- 
clufion therefore is, that the articles of the 
church, though recommended to the Chriſ- 
tian profeſſor as ſummary deductions from 
the language of Holy Writ, were not de- 
ſigned by the compilers of them either to 
ſuperſede the uſe of the Scriptures, or to 
abridge the right of private judgment ſo far 
as it might be exerdiſed with advantage to 
the party. And he who upon proper ex- 


mmination cannot adopt the faith pro- 


feſſed in the church, is left, as he ought to 
be, to worſhip God in his own way, 


| were not meant to check inquiry, ſo nei- 
ther can they be ſaid to violate liberty; 
becauſe no man is under obligation'to ſub- 
ſcribe' to them. All that is required in 
this caſe being, that he who does ſubſcribe 
ſhall do it ex animo, as an honeſt man; plain 


As ereeds and confeſſions, therefore, 


language, which admits of no eb r 1 


in the interpretation. 

But when we are told, that Ss, 2 

confeſſions *enſnare the conſciences of the 
_« QUlergy, 


nh CLERGY, "| af 


* clergy, by holding out temptation to pre- 
% yarication;”” we are led to conclude, that 
this writer is acquainted with beer rt 
thus unhappily circumſtanced;” If not, # 
reſpect for the body ſhould have withheld 
ſuch a ſuppoſition,” For my own part, 1 
can ſay, that I did not prevaricate on this. 
ſubject. Charity bids me hope, that n 
one of my brethren can ſay the ſame. 
But notwithſtanding the objections made 
to the eſtabliſhment of creeds and confeſ. 
fions, the Archdeacon does not abſolutely 
determine that they ought to be aboliſhed, 
but that they „ ſhould be made as fimple 
and eaſy as poſſible; in other words, 
that by the general and comprehenſive form 
in which they are drawn up, they may poſ- 
feſs as little of the nature of a teſt as poſ- 
ſible If, for inftance, promiſes of con- 
* formity to the rites, liturgy, and offices of 
« the church, be ſufficient to prevent con- 
„ fuſion and diſorder in the celebration of 
divine worſhip, then ſach promiſes ought ' 
to be reren in th Poop of rieker | 
* ſubſcriptions,” 
By ftrifter ige pon, we are 155 to 
underſtand, it is preſumed, ſubſcriptions to 
Neis | our 
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our creeds and articles. But if theſe ſub- 
ſeriptions to the doctrines of the church, 
prove ſometimes ineffectual to the ſecurity 


of the deſired object, can better hopes be 


entertained from mere promiſes of con- 
formity to its rites, liturgy, and offices ? 
Upon the ſuppoſition, that an honeſt man 
can, as a miniſter, make uſe of the liturgy 


of a church, whoſe creeds he does not be- 


lieve; will conformity to the liturgy of a 
church, anſwer every purpoſe of a belief of 
the doctrines contained in it? Surely not. 


If articles of peace, as they are called, 


* that is, engagements not to preach cer- 


« tain doctrines, nor to revive certain con- 


© troverſies, would exclude. indecent alter - 


| 6 cations among the national cler 8. ag well Z 


* as ſecure to the public teaching of te- 
" ligion, as much of uniformity and quiet 
as is neceſſary to 'edification, then con- 
0 feſſions of faith ought 0 be converted 


into articles of peace. "11h, not 


This mode ef — in behalf of re- 


Uzigious liberty, does not appear calculated 


to do ſervice to the cauſe. To me, the 
violation of religious , e an; be 


upon 


to th C LER GY. 
upon the one adopted by the church, in the | 


caſe of its miniſters. 

We will ſuppoſe that a miniſter wo Git. 
believed the divinity of our Saviour, Dr. 
Prieſtly for inſtance, ſhould, for the ſake of 
peace and order, conform to thie rites, li- 


turgy, and offices of the church ; arid upon 


his engagement not to preach certain dhtrines, 
or to revive certain controverfies, ſnould be 

admitted into its ſacred miniſtty. Would 
not the engagement, by which Dr. Prieſthy, 2 


in the diſcharge of his miniſtry,” is held 


bound, not to preach thoſe very doctrines, 
which in his conſcience he believes to be 
true, be a much greater violation of his 
Chriſtian liberty, than the excluding him 
from an office by a teſt, to which he, as an 
honeſt man, cannot ſubſcribe? St. Paul, 
when he took leave of the church of Ephe- 
ſus, told the elders of it, that he had kept 
back nothing that was profitable for them; 
« I take you to record (ſays he) this day, 
* that I am pure from the blood of all men. 
For I have not ſhunned to 3 8 
2 all the counſel of God. 
Would not Dr. Prieſtly) with the 
— . — Paul before ee he os 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
1 
ö 
| 


words, that. © every ſpecies of intolerance; 


 « grogreſs of trut 
ſuch an engagement as the one here pro- 
poſed, ought not to be requited ? 


„ POSTSCRIPT 


felt himſelf ſhachled by the obligation un- 
der which the church had laid him, be apt 
to bring the authority of the Archdeacon 
againſt himſelf, by telling him in his o.]n 


* which enjoins ſuppreſſion and ſilenee; 
46 and every een of peniocation. which | 
6 ond that conſequently, ; 


But there is a conſideration which ch. 


governors muſt, be ſuppoſed to. have before 


them, in the eſtabliſhment of creeds' and 
confeſſions, which, muſt always give them 
a decided preference to the plan here pro- 


poſed; becauſe they promiſo to anſwer an 
effectual purpoſe ] whilſt, an engagement of © 


a looſer nature night, ale 30 eng 
but a bad one. | 

But before reformation in any par is 
adopted, the conſiderate man wiſhes to be 
informed; with reſpoct to the 
af the. reformation propoſed z that he may 


be qualified to compare; the preſens con- 
Atition, of things with what it may be under 
ee _ Ron inconveniencies in 


5 {at : 1 ; | the 


preciſe nature 


yd CLERGY; 
the i of public ſaci 


leſe danger than they gte cured,. Before 
the eſtabliſhmept, ther: efaxe, of our preſent 
taſt is ſet aſide, he requires to be made and 
quainted with the conditions of the engag 


ment propoſed to ſuperſede. it; 5 3 


ſome diſtempers in the body, are bome wick 


ticulars it reſpects , and what, are thoſe cer- 


tain dactrines upon which it enjoins filences - 
leſt the extreme of gur ae being 
burdened with more articles of faith, than 
may by ſome be deemed neceſſary to ex- 


iting circumſtances, ſhould ind to an op- 


poſite, but ſtill more dangerous extreme» 


by which the church may 0 leſt wel 


ſeſſed of any ſettled faith at all. 
a "In thark, the 00% of f f in 0 propane 
the dnl w rech he Sie mon 


to anſwer that purpaſe, the jet, in view | 
is Nee and he 2 1 its is — 


oy admitted, 


But the reaſon 5 — 8 the | 
F f 2 terms 
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| term: of fubſeription, or for droppin; 8 any or 
all of the articles to be ſubſcribed, ** that 
'« no preſent neceſſity requires the ſtrictneſs 
* which is complained of, or that it ſhould 
«be extended to ſo many points of doc- 
* trine,” is a reaſon that will not perhaps 
be readily admitted. The propriety of 
fixing ſome ſtanding marks upon thoſe er- 
fors, by which Chriſtians in former days 
' have made ſhipwreck of their faith, appears 
to be of a ſimilar kind with that of placing 
A light-houſe upon a dangerous rock, where 
"ſhips have been heretofore caſt away. It 
is an eld ſaying, that what has been, may 
be again. Hereſies, like the faſhions of the 
world, have a kind of periodical revolution. 
A man who could fit till for a certain num- 
ber of years, might in both caſes fancy - 
 Kirhſelf livin g in the days of his forefathers. 
No man ſhould, indeed, be charged 
with all the conſequences which may regu- 
"larly follow from his notions'; whilſt he nei- 
ther draws them, nor perhaps perceives, nor 
owns them. But in the treatment of re- 
| Ugious matters, it were much to be wiſhed, 
chat no opening ſhould be left, for oonſe- 
40 be drawn i inimical to the Chrif- 


tian 
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tian cauſe; by giving a greater degree of 
latitude to human ſpeculations, than is con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the ſubjeſts Ps > 
which they are employed. 


$2 I 4 © AT: 


The Archdeacon 8 objection to to teſts and. 


ſubſcriptions is, that they have been ex- 


*« tended, multiplied, and continued beyond | 


« what the occaſion juſtified.” Should this, 


have been the cafe, the remedy propoſed. 


againſt the evil, that they ſhould have no; 
permanent eſtabliſhment, but be adapted, 
from time to time, to the varying ſenti- 
ments and circumſtances of the church in 


which they are received, appears to be 


better ſuited to the members of the Roman 
Catholic, than to thoſe of the Proteſtant 


perſuaſion; by making the opinions of 
men, rather than the revealed word of God, 


the ſtandard of Chriſtian: faith; Upon this 
principle, the notorious hereſy may 


at times bail the eſtabliſhed faith; and 


the creed of a Pope Pius ſtand upon the 
ſame an of e 46 with that of _ 


"The foundation upon which this poſition ; 
js built muſt be ſuppoſed to be this; that 
the Meg of mankind upon religious - 


Ff 3 Sel —_— 
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. oporilon to their ad- 
vaneement in other branches of ſeience: in 
onſecuence, a modern eſtabiiſhment ef 
creeds and cotton ought, upon the 


Sound of Tuperior perfeAtioh, to e e 
that of uny former age 8 


This, if I recollect right, is the iden: upon 
Which Dr. Prieſtiy has proceeded in his 


diſtourſe upon the ſubject of free inquiry 
in religious matters. If my memory ſerves 


me well (for 1 have not the diſcourſe at 


hit) the Doctor's words ate theſe, In 
« nature we ſee no limits to our enquiries. 
One diſcovety always leads to many more, 


ed bringe us into a Rill wider fag of 
* The following 8 which hay lately allen 


in 2 my way» is ſubjoined for the reader's application 


At an ordination ſervice, Which took place at a meeting 
6f Diffinters, it was vbferved by/a minifter who was 
expatiating on the modern improvements in religious 
knowledge, that the diviges of the preſent day poſſeſſed 
great adyantages ; ( for Randing, as they muſt be con- 
& ſidered to 90 upoh the ſhoulders of the Apoſtles, 
u they could therefbte fee further than they did. To 
which an old miniſter preſent, who did not ſee the ſub- 
ject in the ſame light, ſhrewdly replied; ( that the 
4 modern divines, it muſt be allowed, not only ſaw 
further than the Apoſtles did, but alſo further, he be. 
ae od ſaw yet. (N 


6e ſpeculation 
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_« ſpeculation.” 'Why then,” 00 4 
ame writer) © ſhould not this —— eals 
in ſome degree, with reſpect to khowletye 

* of a moral and religious kind?“ he 
effe& which this principle has in its operas 
tion produced upon the mind of Dr. Prisſtiy, 
according to his own account, has been; 
that, after having led him through fevers! 
different modes of faith, to a profeſſion deſi 
titute of all the elential doctrines of Chriſ- 
Hanity, it has left him ſtill in 4 ftate &f 
uncertainty with reſpect to the ne pls 
ultra of his creed. And though this 
principle may not always be attended with 
the fame fatal conſequences, yet if the 
ground upon which it is built is dia, 
the principle Iefelf ought not td de ad- 

mitted, CE, 
When we tonfider the various dpinſons 

which' have prevailed, and which continue 
to prevail upon the ſubjeck of religion, we 
feel ourſelyes occaſionally at ſome loſs to 
reconcile them with that uniform con- 
fiſtehicy, which is one of the moſt ſtriking 


characteriſtics of truth; 90 lels than with 


the benevolent deſign Which the Deity muſt 
Have: had in view, Gi revealing that truth 
Ff + 1 10 
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to the world. But when we take a view 
of man in. his. preſent ſtate, of degeneracy, 5 
as a being perverſe in will, and corrupt in 


underſtanding; we ceaſe to be ſurprized at 


an effect neceſſarily reſulting from that va- 
riety of cauſes, to Which the opinions and 
practices of men are at different times to be 
traced up. Pride, ſelf- opinion, intereſt, and 
paſſion, are the moſt prevailing principles 
of the human mind. A ſingleneſs of heart, 
accompanied with an uncorrupt love of 
truth for the truth's ſake, is a perfection to 
be coveted, rather than to be looked for, 
from that general derangement of the hu- 


man faculties which was brought about by 


{ 


the fall. When the ſame ſubject thereforę 


is viewed through thoſe different mediums, 


which correſpond with . the different cha- 
racters and diſpoſitions of the parties con- 
cerned ; it is not to be expected that an 


Gt nh concluſion ſhould be drawn from 
be 


4g 


But there is a a medium, is” is ph Dat? 
between throwing an improper ſtumbling 
block in the way of human enquiry, and 
that degree of licence which is deſtructive 

ef all eee, * placing ihe improve- 


ment 


with CLERGY,” 


ment which is to be expected from human 


ſpeculations in religion, and other branches 
of knowledge upon the ſame ſooting. The 
work of grace in the revelation of the 
divine will, not being deſigned ſo much to 
exerciſe and improve the head, as to correct 
and purify the heart, becomes on that ac- 
count a ſubject for faith and practice, rather 
than ſpeculation. The diſcoyeries in nature 
and art, though calculated to improve the 
condition of man in this world, as a rational 
and ſocial being, were nevertheleſs leſt to 
depend for their advancement upon the 
exertion of thoſe natural faculties with 
which God thought fit to furniſh him. 
But religion was a ſubject of too eſſential im- 
por tance to be left upon ſuch an uncertain 
footing. The advancement of it therefore 


became an object of immediate uitention to 


the Deity himſelf. ' + 

Religion then, as goming from God, muſt 

be perfect; and can receive no improve- 
ment from the wit of man. We may talk 
of the progreſs: of the arts and ſciences; 
and in this ſenſe the phraſe is properly ap- 
- plied ; but when we carry the ſame idea 
with us into religion, 5 we are attempting to 
N. place 


1 


n 
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plave ſubjeRts under the ſame point of low, 
which are as widely ſeparated as earth from. 
heaven. The charaReriftic « 
the Goſpel have nothing to do ik o 
ments in any human ſcience what- 
ever; as they were originally revealed 3 
God, the ſame they muſt continue; ob- 
| jedts of faith, not of #10wledge to the end 
of tine. If Madying the works, be the 
n method (ſays a learnod divine) of knows 
ing the workman; it is ſomewhat myſ- 
« tefibus, thitt theſe laſt ages, which have 
„ ſo vaſtly improved natural philoſophy 
mould have made no new diſeoveries in 
the divine nature; which is neither more 
nor leſs than it was before; juſt ſo fir as 
God revealed it, and no human mind can 
"carry it further; yet we ſee every day 
_ 4 freſh reaſons to admire his wiſdom ant] 
** adore his power, om t nor add to His na- 


Religion, it 10 certain, ly be cottiipeed 5 
NR tells us it has been fo in 
numberleſd inſtances; and as the beſt of 
things, it is perhaps the moſt liable to be 

#6. In ſueh caſe it becomes nebeſſary that 
3 formed. But according to a 
. "#9", WER 
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well known axiom, © to. mnovate is not to 
< reform.” The reformation | of religion 
does not conſiſt; therefote, in moderniaing ita 
profeſſion, by an accommodation of it to 
| prevailing opinions; but in reſtoring it to 
its primitive ſtandard ; in conformity with 
the polition hid down by one of the moſt- 
ancient fathers of the church, * that what 
_«« was firſt, that is true; whatſoever comes 
« after, that is corrupt.” It is therefore to 
lay ane w the foundation; to go back to the 
beginning (according to out Saviour's e 
preſſion to the Phariſees) to return to the 
ways of our fathers; having that ſentence 
in view which was heretofore pronounced in 
the council of Nice, “i szyalu rpardre,” 
Upon this rational ground did the refor- 
mation of our church originally proceed: 
« Be it known to all the world, (ſays Bi- 
ſhop Hall) “ that our church is only e- 
«formed or repaired, not made #ew : there id 
4 not one ſtone of a new foundation laid hy 
© us; yea the old walls ſtand ſtill; only'the 
e gvercaſting of thoſe ancient ſtones with the 
* ſuntempered mortar of new inventions diſs 
* pleaſe thus. get aſide the corruptions, and 
11 gra is a oh Upon this ſane 
2 n. 


"© ron nere 


ground muſt every reformation of the church 
continue to proceed: it muſt tend to ſome” 
eſtabliſhed: point, and be governed by ſome 
fixed ſtandard of judgment; otherwiſe a 
boundleſs field of ſpeculation being opened 
to the human mind, theory will follow) 
upon theory in endleſs ſucceſſion; till man, 
with reſpect to his moſt important con- 
cern, will be left in the hopeleſs condition 
deſcribed by the Apoſtle, © ever learning, 
aud never able to come to the ere eg 
bee n n 5 
In a word, what. apdti the hon: of 
bene was the faith of the church 
1700 years a go, muſt continue to be ſo ſtill. 
„God has revealed himſelf; and all that 
« he has ſpoken, and conſequently all that 
js demanded of us to accede to, is declared 
, in one book; from which nothing is to be 
_ * retrenched, and to which nothing can be 
# added. All that it contains, was as per- 
1 ſpicuous to thoſe who firſt peruſed it, as 
« it can be to us now, or as it can be to our 
4 poſterity in the ſiftieth generation. To 
talk, therefore, of adapting ereeds and con- 
feſſions to the varying ſentiments and cir- 
cumſtances of the church for the time be- 
| ing. 


* 
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ing, is to forget chat the faſhion of the 
world has nothing to do with a buſineſs of 
this kind. It is to forget that religion, as 
deriving its eſtabliſhment from that Being, 
with whom « 18 neither variableneſs nor 


«ſhadow of turning ;” muſt be expected 
to wear the character of its divine Author, 


that of being” 15 he ſame e ag, to "day, 


and for ever.” 
The reader will, 1 truſt, alen my hav- 


ing thus dwelt upon a ſubject, which to me 


appears important. The maſter prejudice 
of this enlightened age is, that all opinions 


or modes of faith are equally good. That 


liberality of ſentiment, miſnamed charity, 


the offspring of ſpeculative religion, which 


affects to think well of men's ſafety in any 
religion, or even without any, has intro- 


duced a way of thinking upon religious 


matters unknown to the members of the 


Chriſtian church in its better days. The 


object at preſent ſeems to be, not ſo much 
to bring mankind up to the ſtandard of re= 
vealed religion; as to accommodate that 
"ſtandard to the opinions of mankind; by 
inſiſting as little as may be upon thoſe doc- 
5 trines s which conſtitute the eſſence of Chriſ- 
| tianity 3 
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tianity z.and ſo generalizing. our creed, that | 
| ara of every perſuaſion may find no di- 
ficulty in ſubſcribing to it, This plan of 
extending the Chriſtian communiog.. at the 
expence of the Chriſtian faith, may cer- 
 tainly anſwer the purpoſe of enlarging our 
| Congrogations ; but in that caſe they will 
be congregations of unbelievers of different 
deſcriptions, rather than what they were 
deſigned to be. Had the Chriſtian religion 
been of this comprehenſive nature; or had 
the firſt preachers of it thought fit to have 
adopted eaſy and conciliating meaſures for 
- the ſake of making converts to it; inſtead of 
being decided preachers of the faith as it is 
10 Chriſt, the hiſtory of the church would 
ve 
ſcene from what it now does; and the 
| Apoſtles and martyrs might haye died na- 
tural deaths. _ 
The ground. upon which. I have pro- 
eeeded in the ſubject before me (and I wiſn 
it to be tried fairly upon the authority on 
which it ſtands, and not haſtily condemned, 


preſented us with a very different 


becauſe it is old faſhioned) is this; that 


there is an eſtabliſhment both for the go- 
vernment and doctrine of the church of 
| Chriſt 


i tha el RAW 


” Chriſt founded. upon divine Amade, nad. 
confirmed by Apaliolie practice. hol 


as it can be afcoticlagt. conſtitutes A _ 
tain fixed ſtandard of judgment for man 
kind in religious matters. It cannot olker- 
wiſe be, what the name itſelf implies. 


Wee or Paley, if I underſtand his, | 


has placed this ſubject before his readers in 
a different light; by making both the go» 
and doctrine of the church de- 


3 upon the varying opinions of its 


members from time to time. The ſub- 
ſtance of what: he has ſaid in his chapter on 


religious eſtabliſhments, when condenſed 
into one ſentence, being ſimply. this, that 


there. is no ſettled ſtandard of authority by 
which the judgment of mankind is to bo 


regulated on this ſubje& ; but that, conſl- 


dering the church as @ flux body, its opi- 
aions and practices muſt be accommodated 
to 9 Lung condition of its meme 


bers. 


. Saal be lefi- with tha. bade in judge 


which plan is moſt conformable to ſacred 
writ, and the deſign of the Chriſtian. reve+ 
lation; that, whoſe object it is ta bring 


mankind 


2 2 


Yo Tec _ 
mankind together in the unity of the ſame 
profeſſion ;* or that, the perfection of which 
ſeems to conſiſt in reconciling differences of 
opinion on religious rant with me fame 

| — commu nion. 1 

The circumſtance of not one Gngle 1 
ference being made, in the Archdeacon's 
chapter upon religious eſtabliſhments, to the 
authority of any preceding writer upon 
that ſubject, will not, I truſt, operate ſo far 

the reader's mind, as to make him 
forget that there have been, among the 
primitive fathers of the church, ſuch writers 
as Ignatius, Clement, and Cyprian; and 
among the divines of our own church, ſuch 
learned men as Andrews, Hooker, Ham- 
mond, Hickes, and Leſley; from whoſe 
writings, as from a ſtorehouſe well furniſh- 
ed with information upon all matters of 
doctrine and government, as they exiſted 
in the primitive church, every ſcribe, who 
wiſhes to be inſtructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven, would do well to draw. 


- Should it be urged that appeal to human ff 


authority was forborne, upon the idea 
that the letter of Scripture could furniſh 
the only concluſive evidence on "ſubjects of 


this FORT" ws 1 1 1. 
| heretofore returned to Henderſon the Scotch 


preſbyter may not be miſapplied : 2 * Serip- 


* turam quidem ſe omni veneratione 


: 1c ſequi z at, cum ſcripture ſenſus fit ipſum - 


5 c Hεν, et interpretandæ ſeripturæ ali- 
15 qua demum methodus aut norma accom- 
% modanda fit, ſibi quidem nullam hoc pri- 
* mitive. uy | EG: mages deen 
” 1 videri. 5 A ee 
There is Rill ok + which Fn rin 
ſelf on the peruſal of moſt writers who 
appear diſſatisfied, with. our preſent elta - 
bliſhment ; that when they would be un- 
derſtood to allude to the 26, required 5 
dur church, they adopt general poſitions, 
and ambiguous expreſſions, without parti- 
cularizing thoſe objectionable points, to 
which it is at the ſame time their object 
to direct the attention of their reader. 
Biſhop Hoadley, in alluſion to the fore- 


which are not plain, are not neceſſury; 
s thoſe things we cannot comprehend, are 
„no further neceſſary than is revealed. 
And when men go about to explain, and 
** make; them clear to the world, they go 
0 abou t a work they need not. But when 


9 ; . 


2 


going ſubject, wrote thus: Thoſe things 


7: [7 « 


| 


* fied, 


4% ples of Chriſtian faith, 


6 rosrsc nter 
they chraſt into the faith their vam bl. 


1 faphy; and impoſe their /ebolaftic niceties 


« for neceſſary religion, they do more than 
> they can Jufeify. How far ſome councils. 
© have been guilty of this, carried more 
* with a zealous hatred to a man or à party, 
than a love to neceſſary truth ; let them 
that think it "concerns them ſee The 
late Biſhop Warburton on the ſame ſubjeck 


expreſſed himſelf ſtill more particularly. 


Some men,“ faid he, „ who held the 
«truth, that it is by farb alone e are juſti- 
thought they ceuld never” have 
* enou gh. Inſtead therefore of ſtopping 
« the few general and fundamental prinoi- 


and uniformiy * believed by all; they went 


« © ON, ren lens 0 into the church as terms 5 


to points obſrurely delivered; and made : 
«- ſtill more doubtful by having the princi- 


8 ples of the Greek - l mnt ana to which 

” e 3 88 ap len the 
Biſhop's meaning in this" eaſe, thoſe” 4 ſundamental 
« principles of the Chriſtian faith, which are uniformly 
'"« believed by all,” ?. ſhould have been pointed out. The 


Biſhop might not Perhaps cage wiſhed to ee | 
a of the kind. 88 


« the 
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* the; ſacred writers paid no regard, and 
with which the faith hath, * concern, 
« applied to their ko tion.” — The viola- 
« tion of the unity of the 5 bebe 55 
7 * occalioped by... theſe miſtakes, . 
* eafily collect, that the means of — — 
* it entire, had beon the requiring no more 
zs the terms of church communion, than 
phat Chriſt hath delivered to be explicitly 
5 bglieved 3 and theſe, not conſiſting of 
man Particulars, and all of temp Far | 
and np, K... 
Ihe remedy propoſed. by this writer: „ 
reſtarivg that. unity, which had, thus. been 
 wokappily. violated, was, that all unneceſſary 
articles ſhould be d to which the 
animoſity of parties, the ſuperſtition. of 
batharous ages i, and den the negligence of 
time * had ven an imaginary importanee's | 


| . « 113 is (foreign to the purpoſe, ” faid the learned 
Dr: Balguy, in one of his Charges, «when, we are 
« ſpeaking of eſtabliſhments in general, to ſuggeſt that 
2 preſent, articles impeſe upon us the doctrines. of 
dark and i 5 ages. Otherwiſe indeed one might g 
4 bo! tempted to aſk the odjectors, of what ages they 
4ſpeak. I hope they do not ſpeak of the times of the 
Reformation. The age of Ridley, and Jewell, and 


FIRE" will be reverenced by.the lateſt” poi er, 5 


. 


60 might ſecure to the publie teaching of 
0 religion as much of uniformity and quiet 


* 
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and that the formula of faith ſhould be' * 
duced to its primitive ſimplicity, leaving all 
diſputable points to the free IO" * ne 
man's private judgment. | 
"Archdeacon Paley's opinion upon che 
ſubject appears to correſpond ſtrictly with 
that of the preceding writer. The remedy 
propoſed by him againſt the complicated evil 


occaſioned by the unneceſſary extenſion and 
multiplication of tefts, is, © thatithey ſhould 
ebe made as /mple and eg as ' poſſible ; = 


and upon the ſuppoſition that a promiſe | 


«of conformity to the litutgy, or an en- 


gagement not to preach certain dottrmes, 


* as is neceſſary to edification, that then 


“ ſuch promiſe or engagement ſhould ſyper- 
* ſede the uſe of rider ſubſcriptions.” 


One great object with every writer is 8 


convey, a diſtinct meaning to his reader. 
When this is not ny it muſt proceed 


either from defect of ability in the party, 


or ſome other cauſe. Where no defect of 


ability can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, it becomes 


a a queſtion which ought to be reſolved, why, 
in a ſubject of importance, which reſpects , 


5 
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the articles of the Chriſtian faith, ambiguous 
language ſhould be made uſe of ; which at- 
the fame time that it may mean any thing, 
yet ſpeaks ſo indeterminately, as to leave 

the reader in doubt with reſpect to the 
preciſe meaning of the writer. 
It may be aſked, why we are not plainly 2 
told in this caſe, what is that vain philoſophy, 
and what are thoſe ſcholaſtic niceties, which 
the church impoſes. upon her miniſters for 
neceflary religion? What are thoſe © ab» 
* fruſe queſtions to which the facred writers 
„ paid no regard, and with which the faith 
* hath no concern? What are thoſe 
* unneceſary articles which ſhould be re- 
4 trenched ;”—and thoſe controverted duc 
trines upon which it is propoſed that ſilence 
ſhould: be enjoined? By a plain anſwer to 
theſe queſtions, we ſhould be qualified to 
judge to what articles of the church objec- 
tion was meant to be made; and in what 
claſs of profeſſors the objectors were to be 
Deſirous of avoiding cenſorious judgment, 
1 feel unwilling to draw any concluſion from 
the paſſages above noticed; or to allow a 
8 with reſpect to the particular pra- 


G 8 3 elhonal, 
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feflional tenets of the authors here allude 
to, to engage my mind; ' becauſe charity. 
contidiins" me to think, that thoſe who have: 
ſubſcribed to the articles of a church muſt 
believe them. The only conſideration 
ſuggeſted to the reader on this occaſion is, 
that the beſt of men are liable to error; 
and that writers, moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their talents, will nqt always be found the 
fafeſt guides in e of gion know 
| "_— + 

A full conviction, af . ſame rims; with | 
reſpect to the nature, defign, and conſtitu- 
tion of the Chriſtian church, calls upon 
me, as an honeſt man, what tribute ſoever I 
may feel diſpoſed to pay to the abilities of 
the writer, from whom J am bound to dif- 
fer, ſincerely to lament, that in theſe times 
eſpecially, when, if we may ſo expreſs our- 
ſelves, the diſſolution of eſtabliſhments_ 
. ſeems to have become the order of the day, a 
propagatorof f ſuch ideas us are to be met with 
in the writings of Archdeacon Paley, ſhould 
be-placed, as I underftand he is, in the ora- 
cular chair of a learned univerſity. 

But hot ambiguous ſoever the Agent 
of fone of an e been, 


we 


* + 


/ * 
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auſt hope, till we have conviction to 


me conttary, that their principles were 
ſound. For to form a concluſive jx 


of any man from a ſpeech. baſtily cen. : 


or a. ſentence unguardedly written, would 
be not to deal with another, as we would 


with to be dealt by. It muſt be taken for 
granted therefore, that every miniſter of tuo 
church, in conſequence of his engagement, 
poſſeſſes ſome decided judgment in favour 
of the doctrino and government eſtabliſhed 
init. By him therefore it cannot be con- 
ſidered to be a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther men believe that doctrine, or n 
to that government or not. | 
If he believes himſelf to be in th ch 
he muſt, of courſe think thoſe who differ 
from him in opinion to be in error. And 
whilſt he 'makes all-dye allowance for-thoſe 


who differ from him; (and large allowances 
will be made, when, to borrow an _ 
from Lord Bacon, it is conſidered, that the 
human | 


mind takes ſuch plies from 
tion, and a thouſand other cauſes, that even 
wiſe and good men rarely think exactly 
alike upon any ſpeculative ſubject what- 
nt J he will neverthelefs conclude, if he 

5 884 5 N 
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is conſiſtent with his profeſſion, that where 
there is a ſtandard for the regulation of 
human ju2gment on divine ſubjects, two op⸗ 
poſi te opinions upon them cannot be true. 
There is indeed, we are forry to think, 
a wild ſectarian ſpirit growing up in this 
country, which, if not properly countoracted, 
will work to the utter ſubverſion of its con · 
ſtitution. For (as it has been excellently 
obſeryed by a late writer, whoſe opinion 1 
am proud to think perfectly correſponds with 
my own on this ſubje&) * ſets in religion 
and parties in the ſtate originate in gene- 
* ral from ſimilar principles. A ſect is, in 
fact, a revolt againſt the authority of the 
church, juſt as a faction is againſt the 


FX 6 authority of the ſtate; or, in other words, 


1 aſc is a faction in the church, as a 1 

tion is a ſect in the ſtate : and the ſpirit 
u which refuſes obedience to the one, is 
548 equally ready to reſiſt the other . A 

1 poſition which will not be controverted, but 
by thoſe who feel themſelves indiſpoſed to 
admit the regular eee of e | 
La either caſe, 4 | 


19 Boucher, on the © American hne Ditours 3 | 
5 e 
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But upon this head, it is do be Rüpel it 
may be ſaid, © Iliacos intra muros peccatur 
What from the” looſe writing of ſome of 
the clergy, and the general ſilence of the 
body, upon the conſtitution of the Chriſtian 
church, the ſubject is ſo grown out of know 
Jedge, as to have loſt almoſt ' univerſally its 
influence upon the mind, Aſk an igno- 


rant man, why he ſeparates from the 


church, his anſwer probably will be, that 
he lives in a land of liberty, where he has a 
right to worſhip God in the way he thinks 
| proper, Aſk a man of reading and under» 

ſtanding, and he will quote reſpectable au- 


thority for the ſame opinion: whereas bot 
one and the other might, it is probable, _ 


have continued members of the church, 
had they been taught to form a correct no- 
tion of it. But when they have been led to 
conſider the church, as a word of general 


and indiſcriminate application, and religion 


̃ütſelf as a ſubject of mere private opinion, 


independent of all authority, it is not to be | 


expected that they ſhould feel diſpoſed to 
reſtrain a licence, of which, from the lati- 
tudinarian way of thinking and acting, in 
en _ 185 wo e they cone 
HET "ceive 


as PTOSTSCRAIPP 


_ ceive themſelves born in rightful poſſeſe | 
Lon. 


The e of tha 1 ee 


* prays conſtantly againſt ſchiſm, ſhould 
n conſtquenct think it his duty to prevent 
Chriſtians, as far as may be, from falling 
into fo dangerous a fin. And whilſt he 


remembers of what ſpirit a Chriſtian ought 
to be, the means made uſe of by him for 
the purpoſe will be no other than what 


a Chriſtian ought to employ. Follow- 
ing,“ (to make uſe of the words of the 


celebrated Mr. Locke) “ the example of 


the Prince of Peace; who ſent out his 


4 


1 foldicrs to the ſubduing of nations, and 


1 
46 


gathering them into his church, not 


armed with the ſword, or other inſtru- 
% ments of force, but 


* ene armour, the gyſpel peuce, and th : 


_ i * W conver- 


« —_ 


- Without pronouncing Aobtence. there⸗ 


Wes upon, or diſturbing thoſe who are 
without the church, his object will be to 


preſerve thoſe that ſtill remain in it. This 
he will do, by enabling them to form cor- 


rect hotions of the nature and conſtitu- 
tion of the Chriſtian church ; and by giving 


& # : | #9 Y 
- : £ 9 
a 


ecoutred in that 


* 
* 
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them ſuch an explanation from time 
time of its ſervices, as may produce in them 
a rational attachment to its communion, 
Confidering the church as a ſociety, which, 
has God for its founder, and Chriſtian faith, 
as, the offspring. of divine revelation, he 
will regard the varying opinions of mankind 
upon thoſe ſubjects, rather as proofs of the 
weakneſs and incapacity of the human 
mind, than as illuſtrations of the thuth. At 
| the ſame time, therefore, that he-i 18 deſir- 
pus of laying no unneceſſary reſtraint upon 
human judgment in religious ſubjects; he 
will take care to point out the ſtandard by 
5 which it ſhould be regulated ; a ſtandard 
which draws the line: between faith and 
credulity ; ; between a ſober inquiry after 
truth; accompanied with a proper reſpect 
for authority; and that licentiouſneſs of 
opinion which knows no authority but its 
own; in a word, between that liberty with 
which Chriſt has made us free, and the 
liberty v which the natural man is at all times 
diſpoſed to make for himſelf. 


3 4 4 


But the clergy, ſome individuals of bs 
body. at leaſt, have ſtill more to anſwer for 
on this ſubject. A freedom of opinion on 
church, en has led, as it might be ex- 

_ pected, 
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pected, to a freedom of practice. Whil 
ſome by their writings, have put the efta- 
blickhment of the church, as it were, quite 
out of fight ; others by their conduct have 
openly withdrawn Chriſtians from it; by 
becoming officiating miniſters in places of 
public worſhip independent of © epiſcopal = 
2 juriſdiction. How ſuch conduct is confiſt» 
ent with the eſtabliſhed government of the 
church; how the circumſtance of a mini- 
ſter of the church taking upon himſelf to 
preach in a place of worſhip unlicenſed by 
the biſhop, is to be reconciled with canoni- 
cal obligation; with what propriety ſuch a 
miniſter can, in the liturgy of the church, 
pray againſt chili in the place where he 
is in the actual commiſſion of the ſin, are 


points upon which 1 feel myſelf at a loſs 


to determine. For, as I have always un- 

derſtood, the ſchiſm of which ſuch a mi- 
niſter is guilty, ſtritly correſponds with 
that ſin, againſt which the Apoſtles and 
firſt biſhops ſo loudly Inveighed, which 
conſiſted in breaking the unity of the 
church, by a ſepatation of particular con- 
gregations f from the wenden, of their re- 
n 7 Pane 


91 * * a 
x 8 
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peer biſhop®.- But excluſive of this i im- 
t conſideration, there is, moreover. 


(as the ſubject ſtrikes me) ſomething like 


two fallacies practiſed upon this occaſion. 


The proprietors of theſe ſeparate places of - 
worſhip, by ſheltering them under the Tole- 
ration Act, proſtitute an act of tlie le giſla- 
ture to a purpoſe for which it was never 


made. By ſo doing, what was deſigned 


only as an indulgence to thoſe who diſſented 
from the church, becomes miniſterial to the 
actual diviſion of the church itſelf. This is 


a ene eee upon the legiſlature 41. 


„ 


exemplified the unity of the church in the words of St. 


Paul ; „ unum corpus, et unus ſpiritus, una ſpes voca= 


tionis veſtre, unus Dominus, una fides, unum bap- 


tiſma, unus Deus; he proceeds to point out that other 
bond of unity, by which it was deſigned that the Chril. - 


tian church ſhould be held together.—* Nemo frater- 
nitatem mendacio fallat ; nemo fidei veritatem  perfid2 
prævaricatione corrumpat ; epiſcopatus eft unus; cujys 


a ſingulis in folidum pars tenetur,”—Cypr, de Unia. 


Ecel. 5 4. 


+ By the A of Toleration, thoſe who declare them- 


* ca from the church of e are exempted 
from 


ö 


* t i n en But 


686 ne mee > 
tian church was liable to be broken two ways; by be- 
rey and ſehiſm. (Diabolus hereſes i invenit et /chiſmata z 
quibus ſcinderet unitatem.” Cypr. de Unit, Eccl. 
9 2. In afluſſon therefore to this diſtinction, after 
having, with an eye to the profeſſion of the ſame faith, - 


1 2 day, though. founded, upon the baſis 


* 
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But there is Nill-avother fallacy attached 
3 ſeparate places of Worſhip, which, 
 thongh it may not be deſigned; onght ta be 
- guarded againſt. The adoption of the li- 

turgy of the church of a ſerven! as 
a decoy to many well- meaning Chriſtians 
© who, from their perfect ignorance with's 4 | 
ſpect to the natute of the Chriſtian church 
and the ſin of ſchifm, conclude that if ihey 
attend the chutch Fervice, it matters not 
where it is perform 1 barn ; 
ahus | become galerie. without knowing 
| that they dre ſo. 

It may be a poſition inadmmiſtible 3 in the 


Rs Eero yl pr omg e 


5189 iT 8; | Feet 
{ A 


hom certa gone 75 \ heir taking = oaths, 
| 5. in the here, all alluded to, ſuch as 
ady aachen, cg 965 Bath, as ig. is called, — 
others of a ſimilar kipd, che parties aſſembled are pac 
di {ſenters from the church of Eoglang; for. they ma 
uſe, of its 5 del aud baye : at times a clergymap of f 
church of England. for their officiating winiſter; they 
are therefore. a fort of ſepatatiſts from the church, at the 
ſame time.tbat they.copform to it; a fallacy, which, jt 
"might be hoped, no clergy — 7 of the church of Engl 
e 


Would countehance, becauſe it tends to, defeat an ohje: 
| which he, as a miniſter of ws 8 0 to 
. at ** 


* p 1 
r * 4 
* # , N 7 ; 
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© 
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of the church ought to appear, muchileſs to 
officiate, in any place of public worſhip, ſe« 
parated from that eſtabliſhment of which he 
profeſſes himſelſ a ininiſter. The ſpirit 6f- 
the canons is certainly expreſs to this pur- 
poſe.” Seeing this ſubject therefore, in bs 
3 which I have been taught to ſee it, 
I beg leave to ſuggeſt it to the conſideration 
of my brethren, whether there is not a great 
inconſiſtency in their appearirig under the 
character of proteſtant diflenters: on one 
Sunday, and under that of miniſters of the - 
eſtabliſhed church on the next: and qrhe- 
ther, putting all other conſiderations out of 
the queſtion the ſingle one of nat giving 
offence, ought not to operate with them fo 
far as to prevent their adopting a practice, 
3 renders their miniſtry leſo Welcome 
to many ſerious members of the church; 
at the ſame time that it tends to bring the 
eſtabliſhment into that contempt in the 
minds of the common people, whyeh 99 
2 the prelude to its deſtruction. 7 
It is not conſiſtent with charity to abe 
che actions of men the deciſive interpreters 
of their principles; becanſę the motives, by 
which” men are . are puny 


known 
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known only to that Being to whom judg⸗ 
ment belongeth. Whether therefore, there 
ky eee a rügen ofthe, ah} 
| Corinthian leaven t up with this zeal 
for promoting God! s honour in an irregulas | 
way, is a point upon which I venture not 
to pronounce; my object being only to 
conſider the evil Ne e derivable to 
the eſtabliſhment, from the eccentric prac- 
tices of its clergy | which will be the ſame, 
let the motives. by which they: have, den 
directed, be what they - Fi 
Upon this head it will be ſafficient; to 
1 that if the preſent ſchiſmatical 
practice, adopted by ſome clergy, of + wag 
rating! congregations from their biſhops, 
continues to prevail; and nothing more is 
deemed neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of a 
congregation upon à church plan in any 
place, than money to ere& a building, and 
popular talents to fill the ſeats; the office 
both of biſhops and patrons is in a fair 
way to become uſeleſs. And thus the build- 


ing a place for public worſhip, which in 
better times was conſidered a pious under- 
taking, having the promotion of God's 
ee, for its chief object, degenerates 
N | into 
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into à buſineſs of mercenary 


and like other buildings for KN aber, is 


eſtimated by the . probable quantum of i - 
5 07 which it will produee to the p 


This e 
þ affords a ſtrong. proof of our living i in 
the latter days z- when the love of many is 


' waxed cold, and when faith is a OE rare 
to be found in the world. | 
But the evil will not ſtop here; for irre 
gularity of any kind, like a bowl rolling 
down a declivity, ſeldom ſtops: till it 4s ar- 
rived at the ne plus ultra of its 
If the clergy of the church act thus in- 


A dependently of the biſhop, and in breach of 


the eſtabliſhment, it is not to be expected 
that laymen will feel themſelves under 
greater reſtraint, Buildings will therefore 
be erected; and the church ſervice per- 
formed by perſons not in epiſcopal orders . 
For in ſuch. caſe, who is to draw the line 
between the irregularity of an authorized 
miniſter, and the licence of a preſumptuous 
layman ? If the denen is openly 


IS A place of worlhip of this fort there i is now open 
in Bath, 


05 EB diſregarded | 
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- diffogatded by thoſe whoſe duty it is to 


reverence and ſupport it, we muſt not be 
ſurprlaed, ſhould God in judgment ſaffer- 
am eftabliſhment to. be totally diffolved, . of 
the excelleney of which its members ſeem 
by their conduct, to be grown inſenfible. * 
It is to be feared indeed, that the cuſtom 
which has long fince been adopted, even 


under epiſcopal authority, of erecting cha- 


pels at the expenee of individuals for the 


perſormanee of religious worſhip, has in 


ſome degree led to this total ſeparation from 


it. For by withdrawing the pariſhioner 


from the charge of his appointed miniſter, 


it has' introduced-a way of thinking more 
ſuited to the frequenters of conventicles, 


than to the members of the eſtabliſhed 


chureh; by which the office of the pariſh 


7ſt is in a manner en wv. that of 


| thi e Pregeber. 


Confidering FP that we kre f in an 
age; in which many, who neither know the 


geriptute, nor the nature of Chriſt's church, 


think they can make their own religion, 
their own church, and their own miniſters, 
it is not to be wondered at, that it ſhould 
by fegrees: become a matter of indifference 

with 


* 2 9 * 


ond 
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3 with Chiitians tobere they are aſſembled, 
provided they like their teacher. But this 


NY 


ö plan of erecting chapels for the emolument 
of individuals, not only introduces among 5 
us extra- parochial aſſemblies of an anoma- 75 
lous kind, deſtructive of the connection | 


which ought to ſubſiſt between minifter 
and people, but being incompatible with 
that principle of unity upon which the 
church of Chriſt is founded, and ſubverſive 
of chat order and diſcipline” by which it 
ought to be maintained, tends to undermine 10 
the eſtabliſhment itſelf, We are told by a 
celebrated writer * of the preſent day, that 
"ſhould the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhment „ 
become a majority of the people, the eſt a. 
bliſhment itſelf ought to be altered. This | 
muſt he allowed to be a very ſummary, | | 
though to many it will appear to be neither _ 
2 very ſatisfactory nor very practicable way 1 


olf ſettling a moſt important concern, How | 5 IH 
far an old proverb, though not conſtrued _ =_ 


literally, ought to weigh in this caſe, think - 
ing men will be apt to conſider. 
* een arb nen . ans 


. Archdeacon Paley, LS, 
Hh a Indeed 
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\ Indeed this ſtrange and novel idea of 
putting the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian 
religion, as it were, to the vote, by making 
it de pendant on the voice of the majority ; 
thus bowing the knee to popular opinion, 
rather than to the God of our fathers; (in 
conformity with which, the proteſtant go- 
vernment of this country may be called 
upon 0 deſert the cauſe of proteſtantiſm, 
and become the eſtabliſher “ of Romiſh 
error and ſuperſtition ;) is an idea, which as 
it was not to be expected from a miniſter of 
the church, muſt, it is to be concluded, 


not have been conſidered * the Archdeacon 
in all its bearings, : 


That ſuch ſhould be the 3 upon 
which Dr. Prieſtly places this ſubject, can 

be no matter of ſurprize to us, when we 
conſider that ſuch is the ground upon 
which he builds his projected reformation 
of our church. * the character of a de- 


= In Wan upon a moderate 8 there are 
four Roman Catholics to one Proteſtant. In conformity 
therefore with the idea here advanced by the Arch- 
denon, the Roman Catholic ought to be the eſtab- 

liſhed religion in Ireland, To detail the operation 
of ſuch an gs: FRI would be an inſult to 


cided 


ns wand . 
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eided ſeaarift; a bold and open enemy to 
our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, he tells us 
plainly, that means are preparing for its de 
ſtruction; and that the final accompliſh- 
ment of the undertaking waits only for the 
time, when the enn 
be ſeparated from it. 0 
Now though I do not chin Dr. Prieſt- 
ly's' religious tenets calculated to gain him 
many converts among the people, and con- 
ſequently no ſerious apprehenſions are to 
be entertained on that ſcore, it may not 
however be amiſs to draw a leſſon of pru- 
dence from the Doctor's information on this 
weren 4 Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 
Certain it is, that ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhed church of this country, has of | 
late years abundantly inoreaſed j and it is 
equally certain, that in proportion as this is 
the — the eſtabliſtunent itſelf is weaken- 
e vhatever be the different opinions 
of Akio ſects, and what"enmity ſoever 
they may bear towards each other on that 
account, the deſtruction of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, is a point upon which e e all 
times ready to join hand in hand. Now, 
Et to this conſideration we add the ciroum- 
970 REY : " ſtance 
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Nance of that . diviſion, which is growing 
up as it were within the n by Thien 
and people is defrayed in conſcquence of 
ment are e every day growing more and more 
out of fight ; we muſt not be ſurprized, if 
an evil, which every thinking well-wither 
to his country deprecates, ſhould advance 
upon us with more haſty ſteps than we may 
at preſent be willing to beliere, This ap» 
pears to be an object that well deſeryes the 
atteatian of thoſe whole office it is to ach. 
ne quid detrimenti reſpuplica capiat. 
Should gur governors think as they ought 
upon this, ſuhj t. tna 
eſtabliſnment bas > the proſent, 48 in every 
former, day, of trial, proved the firmeſt ſup · 
port to the government of his country, they 
will of courſe conglude that it is worth 
preſerxiot · To ſpeak wich an immediate e 
erence iq thoſe mad doctrines, the unhingers 
of all regular ſociet beate Raw lg 
circulated with rt non induſtry, the 
clergy of the eſtabliſha t may lays With 
Othello, that they. haye a dope: the tate 
ff, e ſervice.” 1 itutignal 
ju government 


| A —— 
and i — in the church, thoſe $0:whom 


heir e dle by;giving all po bie on- 
dent ar n building additional 


the preſent mode. of ereQing. wn — the 
viduals eee 


re ace promating the. very 0 beck which Dr. 
f ' as Prieſtly 
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Prieſtly has before him; for we are thero- 
— ſeparating the great body of the people 
2 the eſtabliſhed church and in a man- 
ner foreing them to become non- confor- 
miſts, by rendering their communion with 
| the Church incompatib with their circum- 
ſtances. In which caſe, we muſt not be 
-ſurprized if the body of the people ſhould 
feel unintereſted for the preſervation of 
an eſtabliſhwent, which ons > o ppg 


The conſequences of ſuch i [ 
be 7 chan in theſe times, Wkly" the 
licentious doctrines of equality and confe- 
quent inſubordination are induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated j doctrines, which a plan ug. 
_— peng the rich from the poor, 

ſeems peculiarly calculated to promote. 
There is indeed an equa „by which all 
Chriſtians and onneQed with each other, 
as children of the fame heavenly Father; 
which ought as much as poſhble to be ke pt 
alive among us in all religious affemblies. 
A church therefore never looks fo much 
like what it ought to be, as when all ranks 
. 


— 0 are | 


general dependence upon char Lord over 
e all, who, in one ſenſe of another, is ri 


__.F unto all who call upon him. The-Gc "7 
whom we worſhip is no reſpector of per 
Tons : the church, therefore, we" 
quent, ought, as far as may be \colliſteine 
with order and decency, | to keep this in 
view; that the rich, from this indiſtinc- 
tive plan of + worſhip, may continually 
taught to remember that the poor mam 18 
his brother; and that the poor man may be 
5 in the: — ientiou "ailing 


members: — — bar o 


r ee, ot e een 
7 UI wo tink hath volts 


ated, and which have produced too uo- 
people; — this comMry;"ars are-inimical to go- ; 
vernment in any ſhape. The Pe ery - 


of an eſtabliſhment in theſe days, as it im- 
_ plies ſome reſtraint upon liberty, conveys to 
Sopot EE © 


. 
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dhe ease of many, an unwelcome: found. 
Separated from the errors, — from 
he chains of Popery, we Jeers: alas! (to 
ren of dhe words oi a great writer) to 
—_ ant a. — 1 , 


1 { 


I 4 241.0; 


. not — — to be 40 
ba. if theze:be-any ſuch, o 
Ahink that thate is nothing amiſs amongſt 
har chis would dean lay claim to that 


— — lep 
ſtate of things in the world it may he pro- 
pet to ſuggeſt toi the tender the graat 
church or ſtate. There arg, no two words 
in det Engliſh language, the ſound of 
ich, from the uſe that has been lately 
> of them, conuays {4 ſtrong a ſenſe of 
alarm to the thinking- mind, as thoſe of 
| Aiberty and teſormatian. Things moſt 
valuable in themſelves, become moſt de- 
Aructiye in their abuſe. + We bave lived to 

W what we ſhould not I 

ve 
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believed the giants of invdelity. wiging open 
ar againſt heayen; ſalſe philoſophers under 
me (pecious. pretense of diffuſing light. and 
— engagedelackidites dating league of 
2 to ee eee of Divine 


Saks 10 — which Gele ae : 
of rebellious darkned 
10 bring forthy 
bling. we look forward to what may, in the 
Divine Council, be.the winding: up of this 
3 asc nee 
It is ſame,conſalation, indeed, to thoſe 
who are humbly waiting for their Lord's 
coming, to think, that the gates of hell 
ſhall not finally prevail againſt his church. 
At the ſame time it ſhould ſeem), as if '** woe, 
. ad been pronounced againſt the inhabit- 
„ ants of the earth and of the ſea; and that 
— come down unto them, having 
« great. Wut n 1 nar pores = * 


it is W ae ir trem - 
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ao affection, that even the moſt corrupt re- 
Agio is to be preferred to NR 
all; and that where reformation 
wanted, eee DS effected by —. 
i iich tend to the diſſolution of conſtituted 
it ory: Whit cer da pln, WH _ 
beer adopted ber dn fue of gr. 


eſſential to the continuance of the chureh 
in this country; it being the [beſt ſe⸗ 
curity againſt that Babel of religious con- 
ſuſion, and conſequent infidelity, which 
would be the ultimate effect of its deſtruc- 
10. An eſtabliſhment is to be regarded 
as out- work of religion. The enemy 
who pulls it down, does. it but with a view 
0 the more compleat deſtruction of hw 

| anne! which it was deſigned to ſecure. 
Some well meaning people, indeed, t 
484 a way of ſatisfying themſelves upon 
this head, by making the church of Chriſt 
and church of 2 mean two dif- 
ferent things: and thus, while they flatter 
themſelves that they are acting upon the 
—_ m— they a are pitting themſelves 
1 into 
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into n ſtate of preparation to become inſtru- 
mental in the deſttuctie 
which they profeſs themſelves members. 
That ignorant people, ſhould be carried 
away with ſo plauſible an idea, can be no 
matter of ſurprize; they have been, and 
always will be impoſed upon by ſounds. 
But that me 
ſhould adopt it, affords one proof among 
many, that experience does not always . 
niſh wiſdom. 

It muſt be confeſſed, Fr Hh; chat the 
age in which we live, though a reading, is 
_ certainly: not a learned age. Light publi- 
cations of the day, calculated for the pyr- 
pole of preſent: entertainment, and ſuper- 
facial information are preferred, to the 
ſcientific pages cf the learned though leſs 
amuſing writer, which require abſtraction 
of thought, and intenſeneſs of. application, 
to make them yield fruit to the reader. 
Advantage has been induſtriouſly taken of 
this general taſte for ſuperficial reading, to 
- undermine thoſe fundamental principles of 
government, both in church and ſtate, 
which conſtituted in better times, a ſtan- 
dard 4 judgment in theſe matters; by | 

means 


i n of that church of nd 


n of reading and education 
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means of 'thoſs' plauſible heories. and a 

cious arguments, which by unhinging ads 

unſertling the human mind, are; cler s 

to prepare it ſot overy chauge. * 
Againſt ſuch men and their aeilctags/te 


was never — eee, 9 on 


of — — in themſelves of un- 
queſtionable and excellent uſe when pro- 
perly em ployed) have been carried to ſuch 
an extent as in a manner to ſet at nought al! 
authority, under the plauſible pretence ß 
delivering mankind ron anne yu 7 
| Judices. FAT 

To form a gan Indies! Nom the 
ſyſtems of ſome modern ſpeculatiſts, which 
. manifeſt a ſupercilious inattention to the 
ſober deductions of all who have gone be- 
fore them, in the walks either of religious 
or political knowledge, we ſhould conclude, 
that we were newly dropt into a world of 


"EF ay, and had all our experience 1 


learn; or that our forefathers had been 
ſieeping through a long dark night of igno- 
ranee and inſenſibility, or at beſt had been 
groping” their way Ty a glirymerin g taper, 
which 


E oh 


which had afforded Sins Tight fuffeteit to 
5 make their aukneß Ade jan war ber 


had thought fit to reſerve! for ae mor 
iHumirmtion of the preſent t day. r X” 
What people are taught to defpiſe, hey. 
will nat long be ſolicitous to preſerve. 
Upon this principle it may be a ſubjeck 
worthy the confideration' of thoſe wWn¹nñ? 
really mean well to our eſtabliſſment, whe” 
ther this imaginary diſtiuction between the 
church of Chriſt and church of England 
now propagating among us, be not de. 
ſigned, by the enemies of che latter, as . 
introductory ſtep to its wicked for diffolu-" 
tion. ＋ͤ1 
Wiſe and good men, in Aikerg the | 
ſigns of the times, will learn from them, we 
truſt, a feaſonable' leſſon of prudence = 
caution. = 
Should it, away be the will of think : 
wiſe Being who directeth all things, (as 
from the complexion of the times we ate 
occaſionally led to fear may be the caſe) ) 
that this nation ſhould learn a fecond leſſon 
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in that licentious ſchool, in which it might . 
be. thought that it had remained a length of 


time ſufficient to have received a finiſhed 


| education, it may at leaſt be hoped that 
the clergy will not be brought in as ous 


fary to the judgment. 
Be it remembered, that Fa 1 e N 


through the ſides of its clergy. This me- 
thod was practiſed with ſucceſs, when the 
church of this country poſſeſſed a moſt 
pious and able We are not 
therefore to be ſurprized that it od be 
| attempted in the preſent dax. 
But although no argument drawn Gao 
the conduct of individuals, ought in equity 
| to bear againſt the body to which they be- 


way: of wounding the church has been 


long; yet when a prejudice once takes poſ- 5 


ſeſſion of the human mind, it is not always 


in the power of reaſon to confine it to the * 


preciſe object that originally gave riſe to it. 
This conſideration ſhould make the clergy, 
of all men, moſt circumſpe& in their con- 
duct; becauſe, as the world will judge, it 
is in their power to do the greateſt injury 
to the cauſe, of which they ought to be the 
molt effectual ee 1 


: We 


* 


* a8 in fa 


<«, diſappeared from 


«,when: infidelity will be held 4 4 ah 

q nary appendage of a man of faſhion 2: 
* and to. believe: will. be deemed. the indica - 
it tion of a feeble mind, and a contracted 


«, nderſtanding . Should ſuch, alas l be 
the actual condition of this co 


over the fallen city become as a widow 


4% 


s all hott lovers ſhe hath none to comfort 
her; all her friends have dealt e e 
« ouſly with her. The ways 


« feaſts: tr her gates are deſolate: her 


« prieſts ſigh, her virgins are afflited, and 
* ſhe is in-bitterneſs. - Her, adverſaries are 
* Wa Rp 3 her enemies en 3 _—_ 50 


* 44: 
8 3 


* Wilkerfore, p. 37 35 


8 e — 15 


3 1 2 * > ; 
* a x 1 * ; „ K a 2 
7 4 6 Lord 
„ — — . . 


with CLE RGY.. a. : 
We are told, that“ of the ee. 55 


it is dn amc to have 


country, the 1 
hiſtory: of the Chriſtian church will ſhewr 
What its future condition muſt be. In ſuch 


caſe, with l. lamenting Jeremy we may weep 
he that was great among the, nations, 
rince Lamang the: pee ne | 


Zion do 
% mourn, b becauſe none come to the ſolemn 


44 
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— ber, tor ie mukitude 
Jeremiah, i. 'T bat Godjp who spared not 
che countrzes where his chhreh was origi- 
nally planted/ but in conſequence of their 
corruption fuffercd/ the light of his tuch / to 
depart from them, will imoſt uſſured 
ſpare this duuntry under ſimilar eirbum⸗ 
ſtances . When the pur poſe for Wh ThE 
church chas been eſtabliſhed as not anf wered, 

it will not dong be ſufforod to mock the de 
fin ol tits divine Founder. In the r 
tic language, when the vineyard which Goc 
has ineloſed ſhall ceaſe to be dul ylouttivat- 
ed; and the vine be ſuffered to take its 
wild und natural growth; the hege by 
will be pulled down; and the bbar out of 
dae, eee wild beaſt of the field 
be permitted to dvr t. Some anti- 
<hriſtiaadpower, intent ypon nothing” but 


_ plunderviand deſtruction, or a domeſtic 
enemy having the ſume object in view, 
will ſooner or later be det looſe upon a 
chureh when in this degenerate ohndition, 
and become the inſtrument of executing 
ufon her the vengeance due to her crimes. 
1 14 | | —May 


; ; 
| | 
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May God give the pebple o nen 
ſuch a fight of their danger, as may tend 
>fTect ally to guard them againft it!! B win 
Indiſpoſed, as I think I am, to lupe 


Pr. enthuſiaſm, he preſont events of 


Europe are nevertheleſs of ſh; awful and 

re 4 4 I] 
Upon the” , by fa 

ate aſſured, Vthat the time muſt f 


when “ the kingdoms! of thie world ſhall 
become the kingdoms of God and of 


* his Chriſt. That Being who ſeeth 
e the end from the beginning, before before 


* whom all nations are as nothing, 7" | 
„ leſs chan nothing,“ will matte human 
policy ſubſervient to the aecompliſhment 


of his wiſe purpoſes. What important 
page in the great hiſtory of the world may 


no be turning over it'is not for us to deter- 


mine. As Chriſtians we look with rever+ 


ence to the iſſue of the divine councils, 
whatever! it may ben knowing that 411 
things will work Fugue 1 


who have A Lotd for their God. 
the ſame time | 


8 5 1 men, Yiditve's not tremble phe che 
1 Th 2 _ threatening 


as 10 nn Wo "Wi: 


et wh 
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which has been long pouring forth ſweep- 
ing deftrudtion Om _ ee around 
081-57: © þ 74 
10 ben 4 critical ſeaſons the affice of 
| the prieſthood. becomes more than ever-an 
| office. of dignified importance, In the 
character of atoning Aaron, with incenſe in 
his hand, the prieſt is called upon to ſtand as 
it were between the dead and the living, 
and, if it may be, to ſtay the plague, the 
worſt of plagues, that plague of religious 
and moral diſorder, which has my ee 
_ 6d the face of civilized Europe. 

Should not the ſalt have quite oſt. its 
ns the land which we inhabit may yet 
be ſeaſoned and thereby preſeryed. In ſuch 
caſe, the judgments, of the Lord. now in 
the earth, inſtead of bringing down and 
deſtroying, will be employed in mercy to 
purge and. purify our church and nation. 
Io this end the prieſts and miniſters af 
the Lord muſt ſtand between the porch. 
and the altar, and exert themſelves, „% be- 
fore their eyes begin to wax dim, that 
they may not ſee; and ere the lamp of 
God Sbeth out in hw temple of the 
tO noon DP Coen Lord. 


10 bb. C LE RGV. at; 
1 1 bord -i Sam. iii. If in conſequence 
of the unſettled notions, which now prevail 
upon religious ſubjects, Chriſtians are con- 
tinually dropping away from the church, 
Jet it be for any | cauſe rather than on 
account of the irregularity, 0 pt a 
want of zeal in its'miniſters.” e * 
© Ignorance? 0 among the lower ber of 
people at leaſt, is well known to be one 
| bak cauſe of ſeparation from the church. 
Let it be an object with the clergy, then 
to remove that ignorance with ceſpect to 
the church, by bringing their people ſo ac- 
auainted with its nature, and the deſign of 
its eſtabliſhment, that they may feel it their 
duty to continue members of it. Whilſt 
they are / ſuffered to remain uninformed - 
- upon this ſubject, the Ape png of Chriſ- 
tian unity is not be expected. jig 
_- But above all, their object wok be to alle 
away all juſt reaſon for the deſertidn of their 
miniſtry, by giving full proof of their 
_ evangelical commiſſion. * With the Apoſtle 
they muſt be able to ſay to their hearers, 
We take you to record this day, that we 
are pure from the blood of all men; for 
we have not ſhunned to declare unto 
a 66 you 
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that ſound doctrine el in, our 
church, upon hoy round ſoever it 
may really ſtand, ud at all events be 
effectually removed. For the people muſt 
not only be taught, that it is their duty to 
live in communion: with the church; they 
muſt moreover be ſatisfied, that ae ſhall 
be - profited by that communion. In 
matter of this importance, men wil take 
the liberty to judge for themſelves: and 
if they have reaſon to think that they are 
not fed with the true bread of life within 
the walls of the church, they will unqueſ- 
tionably ſeek it, where they fancy it may 
be found, either in mage or wet conven- 
eien 12 N 
And if to the r found doarine; | 
the clergy would add an occaſional expla- 
nation of the meaning of our church-of- 
fices, that their congregations may become 
active and ſpiritual performers in them; oh 
people would ſoon be convinced that thoſe 
Chriſtians, who would offer up to God the 
moſt reaſonable ſervice, muſt come to cl 
e eee ieee 


. ee a 


and that Chri 


zs beſt calculated t 
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This ies the only way,/ hat 1 know; 
10 preſerve the unity of the church, Anꝭᷓ o 
revive, through divine grace, the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, by informing men, in the firſt 
place, that there is ſuch a thing as an eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution of the chuich of Chriſt, 
jans are to... conſider them. 
| ſelves members of it, as: & fold of ſheep 


gathered ar its ſhepherd,” and not a2 | 


ſtraggling in dividuals: and in the ſecond 
91 place, by cbvineing dem, that the church 
/ to carry all thoſe purpoſes 
into effect, for wl ich it has en eſtabliſh- 
ed by its Divine Founder. | 
It were devoutly to be wiſhed, and 1 
truſt there is but one- opinion among my 
brethren upon this head, that every mini- 
ſter of the church might ſo diſcharge his 
duty in theſe reſpects, as to be qualified, in 
the language of Archbiſhop Sharp, thus to 
addreſs himſelf to his people: This I 
ami ſure of, ſo long as you continue in 
% our communion, you are in the com- 
* munion of the true church of Chriſt, I 1 
dare anſwer for the ſalvation of all thoſe 
* who, continuing in. our church, live u 
ff to the W of ih Yue I dare an- 
6 e ſwer 
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ſet nothing for them, who - being 
brought up in this church, and having 
o great opportunities Both: 2 
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